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The Growth and Necessity of ‘Trade 


=a] VOLUTION in the busi- 
ness world is as ruthless 
as the elements of nature. 
It is true that the hand 
of man can harness the 
a zit forces of nature and ap- 
parently control the elements, but it only 
takes a tidal wave, a volcanic eruption or 
an earthquake to show how futile would 
be an effort of man to attempt to control, 
permanently, nature’s efforts. 
There are men who believe that com- 
tion in business is a thing that can be 
ded, and that there should not only 
like opportunity for all, but that all 
nesses should be conducted under sim- 
r conditions. But the marked develop- 
t of American business, unparalleled 
the history of the world, has been un- 
+r competitive conditions, and today or- 
ganized society demands that there be 
mpetition between business men, for it 
has learned that it stimulates greater ef- 
fort and keener thought, and produces 
better goods for less money. This com- 
petition which society demands is as ruth- 
less as nature, sparing no one that stands 
in its way. It may be between men in 
the same line of business, or it may be 
between industries themselves. For ex- 
ample, competition between the manufac- 
turers: of buggy whips and automobile ac- 
celerators was of short duration. The 
buggy whip is now almost forgotten. 
Competition. between lumber manufac- 
turers became so keen that they were 
forced to get together in a strong trade 
association to save themselves, and at the 
same time the competition of other build- 
ing materials, such as brick, steel, stone, 
tile, concrete, metal lath, composition 
flooring and scores of other materials to 
take the place of wood, urged them to 
form a defensive body. The National As- 
sociation of Lumbermen last year spent 
nearly $1,000,000 for the benefit of the 
industry. 


> ie coal operator today is anxiously 

looking at gas, oil and electricity, 
which slowly but steadily are fighting their 
way into homes and factories where coal 
once was king. 

The ice manufacturer, whose morning 
call, “Any ice today, lady?” has become 
classic, is now anxiously watching the de- 
velopment of the small electric refrigerat- 
ing units which are being established in 
homes, apartments, hotels and stores. 

Scores of old industries are losing ground today 
because of new inventions and discoveries, because of 
changing habits and customs. An essential, growing 
industry today may be a declining one tomorrow. 

There are at present over 2,500 trade associations 
in the United States. The first ones were formed to 
correct some evil or abuse within the industry. As 
Competition between industries became keener, trade 
associations were formed to protect the members of 
an industry. 

There are some 115 bakers’ associations in the 
United States today, and there is little or no co-opera- 
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tion between them, though they all enjoy a friendly 
relationship. 


MONG the trade associations of the country, those 

of the bakers are among the weakest in their 
influence and in their accomplishment, the chief reason 
being that bakers have not had enough serious compe- 
tition among themselves; they have all considered their 
business an essential one, and most of them do not 
realize that they are now on the defensive and that 
other foods are replacing their products. Many bakers 
do not know that, in the four years following 1918, the 


use of wheat flour decreased 12 per cent 
per capita and that it has since been de- 
clining. I hear some bakers talk about 
competitors in their town who give away 
premiums, who cut prices below cost, who 
give discounts. I have yet to find a case 
where this condition could not be reme- 
died, provided the bakers in that locality 
would confer together. Sometimes it took 
months, but I have never seen failure 
where bakers could be brought into the 
fellowship of an association membership. 
Sooner or later they could always find a 
way to remedy their troubles. 


HAVE heard bakers say that in no 

other business is there the competition 
that exists in the baking business. Are 
we a fighting, disorganized crowd? One 
baker sells the home direct by house-to- 
house delivery. One baker sells the gro- 
cery store which, for the convenience of 
its customers, carries all bakers’ products. 
One baker sells everything he makes over 
his own store counter, and gives a per- 
sonal service. But all appeal to the same 
thing, “the family appetite.” All cater to 
the same public. 

Competition in trade led to the forma- 
tion of combinations and mergers in all 
of our essential industries—oil, steel, 
leather, sugar, etc. The baking business 
was one of the last to respond, because it 
had never experienced serious competitive 
conditions, excepting in the cracker line, 
and this had been settled many years ago 
by the formation of one national company, 
and later a second. And so, when finally 
during the past year various groups of 
bakers were brought together in mergers 
and combinations, not through the ‘strain 
and grief of ruinous competition, but 
through bankers who saw in baking a 
stable business which should afford safe 
investment, and through those who saw 
opportunity in massed production of 
standardized products, there was great un- 
easiness in the baking industry. Some 
professed to see a great octopus that was 
going to envelop the whole industry and 
crush the small baker, and appeals were 
made that something must be done to stop 
the progress of these mergers. Organized 
society looked on amused, Mayors of 
cities, governors of states and college pro- 
fessors, when called upon to address audi- 
ences of bakers, without exception told us 
that if these combinations could make bet- 
ter products, could manufacture in a more 

perfect way and could distribute more economically, 
then organized society wanted them. They represent 
a phase in the evolution of the baking industry. If 
they fail, it will not be because any laws are passed to 
obstruct them. If they succeed, it will not be because 
they are well financed and supported by ricli and pow- 
erful interests; it will be only because they serve 
society better than it has been served before. 

Every small or local baker has the same oppor- 
tunity the chain bakeries have to make quality prod- 
ucts, and they have an advantage in being able to 
give close personal service. 





HERE were 50 members of 

a class of fat women who 
asked me to _ prescribe 
methods for reduction. On 
asking them questions re- 
lating to food and personal 
hygiene, I was amazed at their ignorance, Mind you! 
This was not a class of ignorant, unschooled women, 
They were typical, high grade American women. Some 
of them had been teachers. All had been in high 
school, and some had had college training. But every 
single one was hazy or densely ignorant in all matters 
relating to food values and the elements foods contain. 
They had no ideas at all about the physical uses 
of the different elements. 

I sometimes think the schools teach everything 
except how to live. What is the use of an education 
unless its possessor has health? Fundamental to suc- 
cess in any walk of life is a strong, well-functioning 
body. No one can have such a body" without proper 
eating. 

Excessive flesh is not due to the eating of sensible 
foods, neither is it due to sensible eating. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, obesity is the result of eating 
between meals and lack of exercise. I am convinced 
that the food eaten at the table in our conventional 
three meals a day never made one tenth of the fat 
men and women of this world. It is the lunching, 
nibbling, munching, between-meals eating that puts on 
the flesh. The things taken between times are not 
bread and butter, but flesh producing candy, ice cream, 
cake and other luxuries. 





READ is the most ancient of the prepared foods. 

Whether we give credit to the Chinese or to the 
Egyptians, we know that long before the beginning 
of the Christian era they were making leavened bread. 
I doubt not that Cain, the original tiller of the ground, 
was the first of all men to make unleavened bread. 
Uncooked food had become unpopular in the Adam 
family, and I doubt if apple tart was ever seen upon 
its table. About that time, in all probability, bread 
became the staff of life. 

It is with a sense of sadness I read every once in 
a while that flour and flour products are not s0 
commonly consumed as they used to be, Good bread 
is indeed the staff of life. It would be a pity to have 
its popularity fall on evil days. The Department of 
Agriculture says there was a steady decline in the 
use of flour from 1879 down to 1921. It was during 
the war, particularly, that the rapid decline took 
place, averaging about 2 per cent a year. Since 1921 
the consumption per person has remained about the 
same, 

1 suppose the nut products as well as the use of 
various cereals and breakfast foods have contributed 
largely to this decrease in flour consumption. As I 
view it, it is just as important now to have every 
family make free use of bread as it ever was, Of 
course we have such a variety of foodstuffs these days 
that we do not depend upon the staple articles as 
we used to do, 

Well made bread is as valuable and necessary 
today as it was in pioneer times. As a matter of 
fact, it does make up in bulk about one third of all 
the food consumed in the American dietary. It is 
interesting to observe in this connection that the 
portion of the family budget spent for bread repre- 
sents only one tenth of the total food costs of that 
family. Bread is not only wholesome and nourishing, 
but it is cheap. It should be used as a matter of 
economy, if there were no other reason. 

Have you ever given consideration to the matter of 
the home budget? From a third to a half of the 
expenditures in every home are made for food, If 
bread were to resume its old-time popularity, the food 
budget would drop materially. 

Our chief foods are carbohydrates and protein. 
Bread supplies both these elements, Some of the food 
experts contend that the protein of bread is equal 
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Cfood Cfads and the ‘Baker’s ‘Bread 


By Royal §. Copeland 


From an Address at the Annual Convention of the American Bakers 


Association at Atlantic City 


to the protein found in meat and milk, and better in 
many ways than that from other cereals than wheat. 

About one half of every loaf of bread made from 
superior flour consists of carbohydrates. Molasses 
sirup, honey, and preserves are, of course, types of 
carbohydrates, but the price of a half loaf of bread 
would not buy very great quantities of these food 
products. 

The modern bread makers are adding milk to the 
mixture. This makes bread still more valuable. The 
old-fashioned people who used to make a meal out 
of bread and milk didn’t appreciate what real scientists 
they were. They were giving themselves the minerals, 





Royal 8. Copeland, United States Senator from New York 


protein, carbohydrates, and vitamins essential to the 
development of a vigorous body and glowing health. 

More and more the scientific farmer is feeding his 
animals the right mixture to keep them in health and 
vigor. The head of every household ought to use the 
same good sense in planning the meals for the family. 
It is gratifying to find that housewives are paying 
more attention to the “balanced diet,” and are giving 
the children as well as the grown-ups the sort of food 
they need for their wellbeing. 


HERE are so many wonderful foods on the mar- 

ket and such wonderful cooks in the world that 
we are all tempted to make every meal a complex 
thing. It is too bad our lives are not more simple. 
One has but to glance at the bill of fare in any hotel 
or restaurant to realize how tempting are the oppor- 
tunities of the present day. The earth is combed and 
the waters under the earth are filtered to find some- 
thing new for us to eat. All this does very well for 
a wedding anniversary, or to celebrate some other 
great event, but our daily fare should be less elaborate. 

The simpler the program of living is made, the 
greater is the chance of long life. The rich, highly 
flavored, complicated foods, eaten in quantities by 
many an overfleshy individual, are taking years off the 
life expectation of the epicure, Self-indulgence at the 
table is deadly in its possibilities, 

In bread, milk and fresh vegetables we have the 
prescription for health and long life. The yeast, the 
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lard, the milk, and the cereals are things 
the body needs. The butter, the cheese and 
the jam eaten with bread make important 
additions to the upbuilding of the body. 
The phosphorus, the iron, the sulphur, the 
lime and the other minerals make bone and 
teeth and hair. When I consider the quantities of 
demineralized foods eaten by the American people I 
wonder that we have health at all, and really marvel 
that we are not all bald-headed, It is not work that 
gives health and vigor to the finger nails of the coun- 
tryman; it is the model food he eats. 

In the country, the Sunday night meal and many 
other body building meals consist of nothing but 
bread and milk. In every crockery store they used 
to sell “bread and milk sets”—a plate, bowl and 
pitcher. I wonder how many city folks ever heard of 
such an idea, Truly, bread is the staff of life. There 
are a few articles of food which are cheap at any 
price, and bread is one of them. 

Not long ago I read in the newspapers that Lr. 
Harvey Wiley called upon the President, to point out 
that the pure food law is being violated. He stat d 
that alum is now used in the making of bread, and th it 
deleterious preparations are used in preserving pick! vs 
and other products. Likewise, Dr. Wiley says, other 
requirements of the law are being evaded. 

These are serious charges and, coming from a m.in 
so capable and so irreproachable, they must be inv: s- 
tigated. I have no doubt President Coolidge will give 
heed to the warnings of Dr. Wiley. 

My rather large experience in pure food admin s- 
tration caused me to reach certain conclusions regard- 
ing the practices of the manufacturers and handlers 
of foods. The first of these conclusions is that the 
largest, best known and influential members of this 
group are those who observe the law. The trickst«rs 
are the obscure and indifferent producers. The leaders 
cannot afford to take chances, If they had no higher 
motive, they would hesitate to violate the provisions 
of the pure food law. 


AM glad to say that the reputable producers of 

foods have never failed to co-operate in the formu- 
lation and administration of the food ordinances, But 
regardless of where the chips fall, we must hew to 
the line. Health is too dear to all of us to take any 
chances on the strict enforcement of the reasonable 
provisions of the law. 

The bread made now by the commercial bakers is 
more uniformly good than was the home baked prod- 
uct, There are many reasons for this. In the first 
place, the flour is made by standard methods out of 
properly blended wheat. The commercial baker can 
control temperature and humidity as the home baker 
could not. 

The famous breads on the market today are pure 
in materials, devoid of deleterious drugs, rich in the 
food values of the ingredients and deliciously jre- 
sented to us. We are fortunate that we are able to 
get wholesome and nutritious bread at a reasonable 
price. We can eat it safely and to the advantage of 
our bodies. 

Every American was proud of our athletes in the 
Olympic Games. One of the most important du ies 
of the trainers in charge of them wag the supervi:ion 
of the diet of the athletes. Unless good judgment »nd 
care are exercised in the selection of the kinds of 
foods eaten, more harm can be done to the prowess of 
the athlete than could any injury that might be ‘all 
him. That the trainers in charge performed these 
duties properly is established by the excellent res: lts 
obtained by our contestants. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Olyn.pic 
Games just completed was the splendid showing m de 
by the athletes of Finland. The competitors from 
this little country won 10 firsts, as compared to 12 
firsts captured by the athletes of the United States. 
Just think of a country with a population of 3,500,:00, 

(Continued on page 1284,) 
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TRADE COMMISSION CALLED DOWN 


< ipe supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
in its decision enjoining the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from further prying into the affairs of the 
Millers’ National Federation and of its members, not 
only fully sustained millers in their complaint, but 
administered a stinging rebuke to the commission for 
its effort to assume prerogatives for which it had no 
warrant of law. 

ihe court does not mince words in the matter, but 
goes directly to the point in denying the authority 
of avy administrative agency of government to rum- 
mag. through records and papers on a general smell- 
ing «xpedition in hope of finding material from which 
it could build up a case with its customary appeal to 


prejudice. What the commission undertook to do in 


send ng its agents into offices of private concerns with 
assu'nption of authority to search files and records so 
violated the decent rights of citizens that its elected 
victiius could no longer suffer it and, finally, though 
reluctantly, they sought protection in the courts. 
The decision won by the Federation will hereafter 
serve as a protection to all American industry, and 


the |cderal Trade Commission, with the distinctly de- 
structive characteristics of a part of its personnel, has 
been definitely shorn of its power to harass and annoy 
decent business, Gradually but surely the commission 
is revching the point where it either will take its place 
as a constructive agency of government or will cease 
to « t. 


PROFESSOR RIPLEY’S DREADFUL PROPOSAL 
QROFESSOR WILLIAM Z, RIPLEY, who last 

year successfully addressed himself to the task of 
curbing the issuance by large corporations of non- 
voting shares of stock, contributes an article to the 
current Atlantic Monthly on the subject of the grow- 
ing practice of keeping company operations secret 
from stockholders. Under the title of “Stop, Look, 
Listen,” he indicts, with intelligence, good humor and 
much grace of expression, numerous company man- 
agements whose statements contain little or no in- 
formation about the actual condition and operation of 
properties intrusted to their direction. 

As in his previous arraignment of the nonvoting 
stock evil, Professor Ripley dares to quote book, page 
and line in presenting his evidence. He cites instance 
after instance of deception of investors, sometimes with 
evidence of manipulation in the interest of insiders, 
sometimes in denial of rights of stockholders to pro- 
tect their interests, minimize losses or participate in 
legitimate profits. Every one knows of many cases, 
aside from the conspicuous ones cited, not only among 
great companies the shares of which are on the open 
market, but among hundreds of smaller enterprises, 
where stockholders are regarded less as owners than 
as evils to be endured, and to be, when occasion re- 
quires, deceived and denied. 

Juggling with maintenance, depreciation and inven- 
tory accounts to obtain certain desired results, either 
in defense of the management or to affect the price 
of shares, is so prevalent a practice as almost to 


constitute the rule rather than the exception. To some ~ 


extent the custom probably is the legitimate offspring 
of the iniquitous excess profits tax, which, by its un- 
fairness, inspired resort to short cuts in accounting 
practice that otherwise would not have found place in 
American business, 

rom this origin the exercise of “discretion” in 
accounting entries has grown rapidly until now it 
offers means, come to be regarded as legitimate, to 
falsify balance sheets and earnings records sufficiently 
to conceal the true state of affairs. Even this tangled 
skein of misinformation often is denied to those whose 
money is at stake, and the business is so conducted 
that stockholders finally face a loss or, which is more 
frequent, hear of an overnight distribution of a long 
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concealed surplus with little or no opportunity to 
share in its benefits. 

Unfortunately, while Professor Ripley’s indictment 
is sound, his proposal for correction of the evil leaves 
everything to be desired. With the pride of a pres- 
tidigitator revealing the bird in the cage, he an- 
nounced discovery of an inoperative clause of the act 
creating the Federal Trade Commission by which that 
body is authorized “to compile information concern- 
ing the organization, business and management of any 
large corporation engaged in commerce, except banks 
and common carriers.” ‘This, says Professor Ripley, 
with remarkable disingenuousness, makes the whole 
matter quite simple. “Let the word go forth that the 
Federal Trade Commission is henceforward to address 
itself vigorously to the matter of adequate and intelli- 
gent corporate publicity, and, with the helpful agencies 
already at work, the thing is as good as done.” 

Not only “done,” it may be added, but done brown, 
which is another way of saying that every corpora- 
tion, great and small, sinning and sinless, would be 
undone. Professor Ripley, learned in finance and 
highly intelligent in economics and industry, clearly is 
unschooled in politics, particularly in that branch rep- 
resented by the elevated and sapient Federal Trade 
Commission, He admits that its members have been 
“legalistically rather than economically minded, pre- 
ferring to institute proceedings rather than to set 
constructive inquiries and practices on foot.” He does 
not admit, presumably because he does not know, that 
its evident conception of itself, along with the horde 
of hawkshaws and mandarins who have attached them- 
selves to it, is that of a country constable operating 
a speed trap for motorists in conjunction with a 
crossroads justice whose idea of the law is expressed 
in “Well, ef ye ain’t guilty how come ye to be here 
in court?” 

In defense of his own high repute as a student and 
authority on economics, and in order that the excellent 
record he made in checking specious and tricky stock 
issues may remain undimmed, Professor Ripley should 
take counsel of facts, circumstances, and personnel of 
the Federal Trade Commission with a view thereafter 
to forgetting his discovery of the long lost Section 
VI of the statute made and provided. Any consid- 
erate friend will tell him that a bull is no hand for 
dusting out the china shop. 





THE AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
AD last week’s convention at Atlantic City ac- 
complished no other thing, which was by no means 

the case, it would have been well worth while as a 
new demonstration of the industrial service being ren- 
dered by the American Bakers Association. The rec- 
ord of its activities as revealed in the reports of its 
officers, and even more in the convention program 
outlining plans for expanding work already under way 
and engaging in new efforts, was an imposing one and 
establishes the place of the organization in the front 
rank of American industrial associations. 

Slowly but surely the American Bakers Association 
is maturing its plan of being, not a group of indi- 
viduals representing a certain class ct bakers, but a 
federation into the activities of which will be incorpo- 
rated service to every branch of baking. Immediately 
in view is a new relationship with the heretofore dis- 
tinctive organization of retail bakers. Already various 
sections are representative of cake and pie bakers, of 
house-to-house bakers and of bakery engineers, Even 
the allied trades, initially unavoidably regarded largely 
as hangers-on, are coming to occupy a definite place 
in the association’s activities and to find for them- 
selves a field of usefulness in the broad program of 
promoting the interests of the baking industry as a 
whole. The position of the American Institute of 
Baking as the hub about which all constructive effort 
revolves is, of course, already established. 

Happily the organization has been able to keep 
itself largely free from politics and envy, which too 
frequently limit the value of organized industrial 
groups. At Atlantic City, as on previous similar oc- 
casions, it has proved itself to be animated only by the 
interests of the great industry which it so worthily rep- 
resents. Every baker should, through his local and 
state organization, ally himself with and give his 
whole-hearted support to the great association which 
is acting so effectively in his interest. 
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OUR TRADE BALANCE 

N the first seven months of 1926 United States 

merchandise imports were valued at $2,640,000,000, 
while exports for the same period were but $2,576,000,- 
000. The Department of Commerce estimates that 
total exports for the year will approximate $4,450,000,- 
000, and be exceeded more than one hundred million 
dollars by the value of merchandise imported. Thus, 
for the first time in at least half a century, this 
country will buy more goods than it sells in world 
markets. 

A summary of our foreign merchandise and finan- 
cial transactions is interesting in showing the number 
and variety of factors, aside from trade in actual 
goods, affecting our international balance sheet. In 
1925, our credit items, with amounts in millions of 
dollars, were: merchandise, 666; interest on interally 
debt, 160; private interest and dividends, 855; motion 
picture royalties, 75; sale and purchase of outstanding 
securities, 821; foreign bonds paid off, 140; principal 
of interally debt, 27; gold and silver, 168. 

Debit items, expressed in like terms, were: services 
to tourists, 560; ocean freight, 8; government pay- 
ments, 5; charitable and missionary expenditures, 50; 
immigrant remittances, 810; new foreign securities ex- 
cept refunding, 920; paper currency and changes in 
foreigners’ bank balances, 133; unaccounted invisible, 
64, 

Thus, as against a favorable merchandise trade bal- 
ance of $666,000,000, there were debit offsets of $343,- 
000,000 in miscellaneous transactions and $494,000,000 
in capital movements, created principally by the in- 
vestment of $920,000,000 in new foreign securities. It 
will be noted that the sums spent by tourists, used in 
missionary and charitable works, and remitted by 
immigrants, amounted to another $920,000,000, a sum 
in itself nearly forty per cent greater than our entire 
gain in merchandise trade. In the same way, the net 
result of our money transactions was a debit of nearly 
five hundred million dollars, or about seventy-five per 
cent of our credit balance in goods, 

To this enormous outgo, or at least transfer of 
wealth, must this year, on present estimates of the 
Department of Commerce, be added an adverse trade 
balance in merchandise transactions, so that the thin 
margin of three million dollars debit balance in 1925 
undoubtedly will amount to a much greater figure this 
year, almost certainly exceeding the adverse balance of 
$143,000,000 in 1924. Whether or not this process will 
continue depends more upon future financial. transac- 
tions than upon gain in merchandise exports, 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, recently said that current 
figures bring into striking relief the rapid growth of 
American exports of manufactured goods and the 
immense importance of foreign sales as a stabilizer of 
foreign trade, Continuation of the volume of exports 
to preserve an even balance with the enormous ca- 
pacity of the United States to consume foreign made 
goods obviously depends upon American efficiency in 
production and salesmanship holding its own against 
cheaper labor in all, and debased currencies in many, 
countries of Europe. 

Meanwhile, the enormous export of capital repre- 
senting our accumulated wealth is certain to continue, 
as also is the expenditure abroad of vast sums by 
tourists, in charitable works and in transfer to Europe 
of the savings of immigrants. 

It is worthy of note that, omitting the war years 
of swollen exports, American merchandise trade to 
every principal country has greatly increased over pre- 
war volume and, until the present year, has shown a 
steady growth since the end of war inflation. Of all 
the world’s exports in 1913, those of the United States 
represented but 12.9 per cent, while in 1925 they 
amounted to 17.8 per cent. British exports are three 
fourths the pre-war total, and Germany’s much less 
than that. 

It is a question if the adverse merchandise trade 
balance in prospect for this year may not be viewed 
with equanimity. The redistribution of wealth through 
our buying more than we sell may in the end be 
wholesome for this country. Otherwise, we conceivably 
might go on and on accumulating the world’s wealth, 
relending the capital and elevating ourselves to a 
height where the world’s envy and hatred would be 
concentrated against us to a degree not now even 
vaguely apparent. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH W EST— Sept. 26 Sept. 27 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...326,965 289,611 321,387 259,728 

St. Paul 10,355 138,635 13,245 3,306 

Duluth-Superior 29,290 20,810 34,685 29,180 

Outside mills*..176,931 243,579 312,298 281,757 





Totals . 543,541 567,636 691,615 673,970 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...147,795 147,207 129,160 134,716 
Wichita ....... 54,218 62,307 33,379 64,652 
Salina ......... 30,040 30,147 29,666 26,571 
St. Joseph -- 46,314 43,783 34,402 42,464 
Omaha ....... 23,128 26,183 19,812 26,622 


Outside millst.. 278,311 311,211 208,568 317,367 





Totals ....579,806 609,788 454,987 602,292 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 











St. Louis ...... 27,100 38,100 33,600 29,600 
Outsidet 49,500 569,000 57,300 58,100 
Toledo ........ 38,000 40,500 42,600 47,000 
Outside . 54,555 61,122 438,973 71,320 
Indianapolis 7,904 6,385 7,933 12,446 
Southeast ..... 114,221 96,058 116,259 104,673 
Totals ....291,280 285,165 301,665 323,138 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 29,274 27,660 24,635 30,673 
Seattle ..... -- 23,229 22,726 82,296 33,736 
Tacoma ....... 41,253 32,729 48,692 20,253 
Totals . 93,756 83,115 105,623 84,662 
Buffalo ....... 240,174 210,887 240,174 190,149 
Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 39,000 38,000 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of dctivity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Sept. 26 Sept. 27 
Sept. 25 Sept.18 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 62 55 63 46 
We, POM coscacoee 47 62 60 15 
Duluth-Superior .. 79 56 94 79 
Outside mills* ... 61 64 71 70 
Average ..... 62 59 68 55 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 84 85 85 90 
Wichita .......... 86 83 60 84 
BAUMR occecsccecs 79 80 65 59 
St. Joseph ....... 97 92 72 89 
GERAMR sececccces 84 92 72 106 
Outside millst ... 77 86 55 93 
Average ..... 82 86 64 90 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
DE, EWI ccccccve 42 52 53 46 
Outsidet ....... 57 61 66 67 
TROND «20.0 cs vccies 80 84 89 98 
Outsidef ....... 68 66 73 76 
Indianapolis ..... 39 34 89 62 
Southeast ........ 68 64 69 75 
Average ..... 63 64 68 69 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... 47 44 39 49 
Beattle ..cccsccces 57 56 61 64 
TACOMA ......006. 72 57 85 36 
Average ..... 59 52 61 49 
Buflalo .ncscccces 101 89 101 86 
Chicago .....«... 92 92 97 95 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 
ore mills outside of centers 
named 


{Mills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Sept. 25, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 7 256 364 344 

Kansas City.. 10 12 168 180 

Chicago ...... 263 277 164 190 o° ve 
New York ... 220 262 47 104 287 227 
MOGOR veces: 30 28 8 ee ee oe 
Baltimore .... 37 20 44 3 ee es 
Philadelphia... 43 45 45 24 100 116 
Milwaukee ... 48 61 4 5 ee os 
Dul.-Superior.. 203 191 211 2383 276 269 
tNashville ... .. es ee ee 32 48 
*Buffalo ..... oo 167 


*Receipts by lake only. tFigures for 10 
days ending Sept. 20. 
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Domestic Demand,—Fairly steady prices offer no inducement to trad- 


ing in flour. 


are few large bookings, and little consistent inquiry. 
of this period of the year appears to have set in with 


a vengeance. 


prices. 





Sales in most centers are below the capacity- of the mills. 


There 
The usual slackness 


Bakery buying is scattered, and the larger dealers 
seem to be interested only in bargain prices for ship- 
ment after Jan. 1. 


Few mills are willing to quote such 


Export Trade.—Foreign buyers show little interest 
in the American market, though Oklahoma mills and a 
few located in southern Kansas continue to take advan- 


tage of comparatively low prices to place straight flours in Holland and the 


United Kingdom. Norway also figured in last week’s business. 
usual fair movement to Latin America. 


There is the 
The oriental situation seems to be 


more encouraging to Pacific Coast mills, but although bids were raised dur- 
ing the week, little business could be done. 
Production—Apparently under the influence of somewhat better ship- 


ping instructions, production shows a slight increase. 


There were declines in 


some centers last week but, on the whole, the percentage of operation ex- 


ceeded that of the previous week. 


Flour Prices.—There is practically no change in flour prices from the list 


current a week ago. 


Millfeed——An inactive millfeed market prevails, with apparently large 
supplies of forage on farms, but with the prospect of short supplies later. 
The trade as a whole is bullish, but mills continue to hold prices firm and, 
together with some jobbers, are confident of a higher trend in values. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 28.—(Special Cable)—The market generally is very 


quiet. 


Most buyers have bought considerable stocks of home milled flour 


at very cheap prices, while the higher offers of American and Canadian mills 


are rendering business in imported flour practically impossible. 
are experiencing difficulty in selling arrivals of Kansas flours. 


Importers 
Officially, Ca- 


nadian tops are quoted at 45@46s per 280 lbs ($7.64@7.81 bbl) October- 
November, exports at 43s ($7.30 bbl), Kansas exports at 41s@43s 6d ($6.96 
@7.38 bbl), American milled Manitobas at 44s ($7.47 bbl), American low 
grade at 30s ($5.09 bbl), Argentine at 25s 3d ($4.28 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents at 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl) and home milled straight run at equal to 41s 6d 
($7.04 bbl), c.i.f., but they are actually offered at considerably below. 

Hamburg.—Buyers are well bought ahead; consequently, new business is 
limited. Canadian exports are quoted at $8.25@8.40 per 100 kilos ($7.85@ 
7.48 bbl) October, Kansas tops at $8.25@845 ($7.35@7.53 bbl), English 
patents at $8.16@8.88 ($7.27@7.91 bbl), home milled at $11.15@11.20 ($9.93 
@9.98 bbl) and rye flour at $7.95@8 ($7.08@7.13 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is practically no forward buying, owing to cheap 


secondhand offers. 


Kansas tops are quoted at $8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.31 


bbl), straights at $8.10 ($7.22 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.15 ($7.25 bbl) 
October, home milled delivered prompt at $8.10 ($7.22 bbl) and Belgian 


at $8 ($7.18 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—Buyers are holding off, owing to the fluctuating market 


and the general expectation of lower prices. 


Canadian tops are quoted at 


$8.75@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.80@7.93 bbl), exports at $8.40@8.50 ($7.48@ 
7.57 bbl), Kansas patents at $8.60@8.85 ($7.66@7.88 bbl) and Nebraska 


patents at $8.35 ($7.44 bbl) October-November. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 








WARRANTY EXCUSES INSPECTION 

Primarily, a buyer of goods is gov- 
erned by the caveat emptor rule. He 
will not be heard to complain of defects 
in the goods discoverable upon an in- 
spection open to him at the time of pur- 
chase. But this is not an inflexible rule. 
One of the several different situations in 
which a buyer may enforce rights based 
upon defective condition of goods was 
noted by the California district court of 


appeals in the case of Porter vs. Gestri 
(247 Pac. 247). The court applied the 
generally recognized rule that, the main 
purpose of an express warranty of the 
condition or quality of goods being to 
render examination by the buyer unnec- 
essary, the seller cannot excuse breach of 
such warranty on the ground of the buy- 
er’s omission to avail himself of an op- 
portunity for inspection. 
. L. H. Sreeer. 











GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dee. 
She ccewe 136% 139 141 143% 
Pee 135% 138% 141% 1434 
BB ccese 136% 139% 142 143% 
OR a6 135 138 140% 1424 
Be cnJdv's 133% 137% 139% 141% 
| eS 134% 138% 140% 141% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept Sept Dec Sept. Dec, 
Bbc 6.0 0.02 130% 132% 135% 13 5% 
22. 130% 132% 136% 13 
BE. oawes 130% 132% 137% 13 5% 
BEcceccer 130% 131% 137% 137% 
BOscivecc 130% 130% 136 136% 
Bbc veces 132% 132% 136% 137% 
Winnipeg Daluth durum 
Sept Oct Dec. Sept. Dee, 
GBras¥as 138% 134% 131 128% 
Bocuse 138% 134% 131% 128% 
BOvicec’s 140% 135% 133% 130 
Bh accede 138% 134% 132 128 
Oates» 135% 132% 131 126% 
OF. eter 137% 133% 131 127% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept Oct Dec Oct. Feb. 
21 160% 156% 141% 137% 
140% 157% 
139% 137% 
137% 135% 
137% 125% 
Kansas City 
Sept. ee 
75% % 
22 76% 5 
23 76% 8% 
2 17% ) 

2 76% 8% 
_, Sear 73% 80% 76% 78% 
OATS 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dee. 
Pe 40 42% 38% ) 5% 
BBs vecicce 40 43% 39 0% 
tiga 41 44 39% 1% 
Bb a cece 41 43% 40% 1% 
te.6 6.0'0x0 41 43% 40 11% 
ee 40% 4355 40 11% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
> rrr 95% 99% 92 5 
22. 95 99% 92 
cs pis 95% 100 % 925% 5% 
EE 94% 99% 90% Hy 
BGs <csce 93% 99% 905% % 
ee 94% 99% 91% i% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept Oct 
5 ES 232 234% 234% 5 
SB. ccece BES 234% 234% 234% 
Be csecse 232 235% 234 234% 
BOanccess 228% 231% 232% 231% 
Be cecce 227% 231% 229% 230% 
Pree 225% 228% 227% 229 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Sept. 11 2,675 3,091 3,003 
Previous week ....... 2,866 2,684 2,604 
July 1-Sept. 11....... 28,113 26,444 28,244 

Imports— 

Week ending Sept. 11 1 ea 42 
Previous week ....... gee ie tg 
July 1-Sept. 11....... 2 906 42 

Exports— 

Week ending Sept. 11 176 189 827 
Previous week ....... 260 163 360 
July 1-Sept. 11....... 1,936 1,950 2,807 





Lack of Moisture in Utah 


Despite drouth conditions throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho, considerable 
fall plowing is in progress, and planting 
of fall wheat has been begun. Wheat 
growers report that there is practically 
no moisture in the soil, as there have 
been no rains of consequence for many 
weeks. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 28. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 19¢ Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City . Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbu Nash ville 

Spring first patent .......... ee Per $8.00@ 8.30 §....@.... $7.50@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.60@ 8.20 $8.00@ 8.2 8.25@ 8.50 $8.85@ 9.00 $7.90@ 8.20 desoe ‘9.00 
Spring standard patent ..... --@. 7.70@ 8.10 000d Divve 1280 7.40 7.75@ 7.85 7.30@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.90@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.85 7.45@ 7.90 ri0c@ te 
Spring first clear ........... ows 6.60@ 6.80 Prey Fett 6.50@ 6.80 7.50@ 7.60 7.30@ 7.55 coco Doe 7.25@ 7.75 7.26@ 7.65 rot or esac@ ome 
Hard winter short patent ... --@.. o@@.. 7.20@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.60 7.75@ 7.80 7.30@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.40@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 1.15 G 8.25 
Hard winter straight ....... on @ee --@.. 6.40@ 6.85 6.60@ 7.00 7.30@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.55 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 -@.. 7.00@ 7.50 © @ oes 
Hard winter first clear --@.. --@.. 5.65@ 6.10 5.80@ 6.30 oc.ce Deowve coer Doone occ Dover oo @ 0. -@.... ---@. ever @® wore 
Soft Winter short patent .... --@.. cease ..-@. 6.75@ 7.25 7.80@ 8.00 o++-@.... * 6.65@ 6.90 er, Pere 7.40@ 7.90 7.85@ 7.65 8.50 G 8.75 
Soft winter straight ........ a +.@.. --@. 6.20@ 6.60 ar, eer. 6.00@ 6.70 *%5.65@ 5.80 *%6.00@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 HH 4 7.35 7.25G 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... --@.. cowe Bocce 02 @.. 5.60@ 6.00 oo ne@oskes cece Dooce coce Dover cc ce@ ocee 6.40@ 6.65 coe @ueee 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ...........-. --@. 5.35@ 5.85 -@.. oo Ques 6.00@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.60 -@.. +O cal 
Rye flour, dark .........+.+. -@.. 4.00@ 4.30 -@.. o@ coe 4.75@ 4.80 asec Dice. 4.45@ 4.70 5.50@ 5.75 4.95@ 56.00 -@.. 6 @ cies 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard pateniti— Seattle San Francisco Toronto a tate > | Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent ..$7.60@ 8.20 §....@ Kansas ........$7.25@ 8.00 §$....@.. Spring top patent{...$....@8.30 $....@8.65 Spring first clearf ...... $6.70 $6.80 
Straight ........ 6.60@ 6.26 coe @ gee Dakota ........ 7.70@ 8.20 eee @ vane Ontario 90% patentst. 5. me ty 90 -@.. Spring exports§ .......... 44s . 
Cut-off ......... 5.65@ 6.36 ist eye e Montana ....4.. 7:30@ 7.70 coco @ coon Spring second patent] ....@7.80 - @8. 05 Ontario exports§ ......... 39s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


N informal forecast by the French ministry of agriculture places the 
A wheat crop of that country at 280,000,000 bus, compared with 330,842,100 
last year, a reduction of approximately 50,000,000. Accepting these pre- 
liminary figures for the time being, the deficiency for 20 European countries 
is 118,000,000 bus, but the total for 31 countries in the Northern Hemisphere 
stands at 2,940,300,000, against 2,927,100,000 last year, or an increase of 13,- 
200,000. Russia is now the only important country unreported. 
Damage to grade and in some cases to the quality of wheat has been very 


general in Europe, as well as in the northern part of North America. 


Wheth- 


er or not this may prove a factor modifying effective supplies cannot yet be 
determined, but it is probable that the quantity of wheat rendered unmillable 


will be small. 


With regard to substitutes, the prospect now is that, except in China, 


this year’s rice crop will be larger than that of 1925. 


In the European coun- 


tries which have so far reported, potato production is smaller than last year, 


ind in 17 European countries the rye cro 
A good deal has recently been hear 
ficulty of procuring ocean tonnage and the moderate export sales. 


is almost 120,000,000 bus less. 
about high ocean freights, the dif- 
Never- 


theless the figures show that the movement of wheat and flour to Europe has 
en in sufficient volume to maintain the season’s average at considerably 


bove the level of the same period last year. 


In the week ended Sept. 18, for 


example, 11,792,000 bus were shipped to Europe from all countries, of which 
North America supplied a very large proportion, and arrivals in Europe 


that week were 10,904,000 bus. 


Quantities on passage to Europe increased 


during the week by 888,000 bus, and were 13,000,000 greater than at the 


me time last year. 


With her own new crops coming steadily forward, 


furope, under these conditions, cannot feel very anxious. 


Ocean freights continue to show strength. 


Although freights to and 


m the United Kingdom are most directly affected, any important dis- 
‘bance soon communicates its influence to all shipping. Grain rates from 


‘ry exporting country have shown an increase. 


The International Institute 


Agriculture at Rome publishes, each month, grain rates in all the principal 
des, as quoted on the first Friday of the month, reduced to a gold basis 


the rate of exchange of the day. 


The way in which a rise in freights 


cts the different trades is illustrated by the fact that, between May and 
\.gust, charter rates to the United Kingdom from Atlantic range ports of 


m Australia about 7.2c. 


} 
{ 
{ 

t 


de the increase there probably would have been somewhat greater. 


United States increased about 3.6c bu, from Argentina about 6.6c, and 
If demand had been active in the Australian 


It is 


dent from these figures that North America has been gaining a relative 
advantage over these other exporters, and this is always. the case with the 
country in the shorter voyage trade when freights are going up. More cents 
per bushel must be added to the rates on the longer voyages in order that 
the vessels in the various trades may have equal earnings. 

Customs returns for Japan are now available up to the end of June. 
For 11 months of the statistical year, August-July, 1925-26, Japan’s flour 


exports totaled 926,455 bbls. 


For the corresponding period in the previous 


year the total was only 430,205 bbls, which in turn was more than six 


times the total for 1923-24. 
Japan’s export flour trade. 


These figures reveal a very rapid increase in 
An examination of the details by months shows 


that the heaviest business during the past two years has been done from 
April to August, with December, January and February the low months. 
With most flour exporting countries the export movement tends toward regu- 
larity throughout the year, but the Japanese curve during the last two years 
shows a very sharp dip in the winter months. 

During the past week, exports of wheat from Russia amounted to 1,056,- 


000 bus, compared with 824,000 a week ago. 


For the eight weeks of this 


season, ending Sept. 22, the total shipments were 4,944,000 bus, being some 
900,000 greater than last year’s figures for the same period. 








SLIGHTLY SMALLER WHEAT 
ACREAGE IN ARGENTINA 


The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from the 
Canadian trade commissioner at Buenos 
Aires communicating the following first 
official forecast of the areas sown to 
wheat, flaxseed and oats in Argentina 
for the season 1926-27: wheat 19,- 
126,000 acres, compared with 19,197,900 
in 1925-26, and 16,096,200, the annual 
average for the five years 1920-21 to 
1924-25; flaxseed 6,524,000 acres, com- 
pared with 6,201,100 in 1925-26, and 4,- 
938,500, the five-year average; oats 3,- 


138,000 acres, compared with 3,194,000 


in 1925-26, and with 2,435,600, the five- 
year average. 


ONTARIO WHEAT ESTIMATE 
IS LESS THAN 1925 FIGURE 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture issued a report on 
the grain crops of this province last 
week. Fall wheat is estimated at 21,- 
067,546 bus, against 22,764,736 a year 
ago. The spring wheat crop is 2,361,440 
bus, compared with 2,440,632 last year. 
Oats totaled 99,368,672 bus, while the 
crop of 1925 was 118,100,471. Barley is 
given at 14,441,838 bus, as against 14,- 
917,217, Rye is estimated at 1,501,981 
bus, compared with last year’s figure of 
1,781,625. While the yield of all On- 
tario grains is lower this year than in 
1925, there are none showing any dras- 
tic reductions, and with the exception 
of oats, which crop is only slightly under 
average, all grains are considerably over 
the average yield. 

A few warm, dry days early in the 


oC 
tr 





week speeded up harvesting and in- 
creased the amount of grain going to 
market. Later in the week, however, un- 
favorable conditions again prevailed. 
Little headway has been made with fall 
seeding, as the land is too wet for this 
work. About a week’s dry weather is 
needed before much can be accomplished. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES REPORT 
SMALLER WHEAT YIELDS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The adverse 
weather conditions prevalent in the 
prairie provinces of Canada, recently, 
seriously affected the grain crop, accord- 
ing to a telegram from the United States 
consul at Winnipeg, dated Sept. 24. He 
states that the grain trade now believes 
the production of the provinces to be 
some 30,000,000 bus under the prelimi- 
nary government estimate of 376,000,000 
bus, published Sept. 10, as a result of 
sprouting and loss of grain. 

The estimates of Poland’s wheat, rye 
and barley crops were all reduced in the 
September reports. - The exportable sur- 
plus of wheat in Jugoslavia for the cur- 
rent year is estimated by the Jugoslav 
chamber of commerce at 9,200,000 bus. 
Exports for the year ending June 30, 
1926, were 11,559,000 bus, compared with 
9,521,000 in the previous year. The de- 
crease in surplus is in line with recent 
reports that low threshing yields might 
result in a reduction of the official esti- 
mate of production. Reports of the qual- 
ity of the crop continue poor for Rou- 
mania, and similar information is now 
coming in from Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Bulletin des Halles, in the issue 
of Sept. 8, estimated the French wheat 
crop at 259,000,000 bus, compared with 
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INTELLIGENT WAY TO REDUCE 


| 

| That the use of reducing for- 
| mulas in order to attain a pencil 
silhouette is heading modern girls 
and women toward pernicious 
anemia is the attitude taken by 
Thomas Larkin, physical director 
of the Milwaukee Athletic Club, | 
according to the current issue of | 
the M. A. C. Candle. That paper 
says that, “recognizing the desire 
of all modern women to attain and 
keep as nearly a perfect physical 
condition as is possible, and the 
dangers and hazards embodied by 
many of the artificial methods, 
particularly that of reducing by 
strenuous dieting,” Mr. Larkin has 
set out to provide the women of 
the club with the only proper 
means, namely, exercise and physi- 
cal training, by approved methods 
and under competent direction. 











an informal forecast of 280,000,000 made 
early in August by the French minister 
of agriculture. A report by a member 
of the foreign commerce advisory com- 
mittee, quoted in the same issue of the 
bulletin, stated that, although the 1925 
crop was large, some 37,000,000 bus were 
unfit for milling or seed. This year’s 
crop is excellent in quality, and import 
requirements are estimated at about 72,- 
000,000 bus, which indicates that the 
stocks from last year’s crops are limited. 

Recent reports from Turkey indicate 
that the crop there is satisfactory, where- 
as, according to earlier reports, it was 
expected to be lecs than in 1925. 

Monsoon conditions in India have been 
generally favorable for wheat seeding so 
far this season. Some private reports 
are predicting an increase in acreage. 


Acreage Increased in Texas 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—An increase 
of 200,000 acres in the area planted to 
winter wheat in the Texas panhandle 
this year, making a total for that dis- 
trict of 1,300,000 acres, is forecast by 
Walter A. Barlow, general manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo. Wheat sowing is under way 
all over the panhandle, and has been com- 
pleted in many communities. The grain 
is up to good stands in some counties. 
In some places wheat that was planted 
between cotton rows was growing by the 
time cotton picking began. 





Threshing Completed in Oregon 

PortLanv, Orecon. — Wheat threshing 
is completed in most sections of the 
state. Some seeding of wheat and rye 
has been done, but in most of the prin- 
cipal wheat districts general seeding 
awaits additional rainfall. Most corn is 
mature, although growth in some districts 
has been stopped by frost. 





A most remarkable stalk of rye, hav- 
ing a growth of four ears, recently was 
found near Rijssen, Holland. 
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COMPLETION OF CANADIAN 
HARVESTING RETARDED 


Wixwyirec, Man.—Weather conditions 
over the Canadian West early last week 
were sufficiently improved to allow an 
almost general resumption of cutting 
and threshing. Except in Saskatchewan 
the improvement did not hold, and in 
Manitoba and Alberta harvesting opera- 
tions again have been almost totally sus- 
pended. Farmers in Saskatchewan have 
been making every effort to get as lar, 

a proportion of their crops as possible 
threshed and shipped, with the result 
that the bulk of grain reaching Winni- 
peg last week came from that province. 
The situation is causing some anxiety, as 
it is feared that, with a continuance of 
the present unsettled weather, a short- 
age of contract grade wheat may result. 

Heavy snowstorms in many districts 
have added to the discomfort of an un- 
usually inclement month. A trade report 
estimates that there still are some 50,- 
000,000 bus wheat unharvested in Al- 
berta, and danger from frost is daily 
growing more imminent. 


Disappointing English Harvest 

Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 17.—According 
to a report issued by the ministry of 
agriculture, the new English wheat is 
not yielding as well as anticipated, al- 
though production is above the average. 
Here and there some exceptional yields 
are recorded, but the common yield is 
around 82 bus to the acre. The quality 
and condition of the wheat is considered 
up to average. 

The harvest is practically completed 
in England except in the more northern 
counties, but complaints are made of 
it having been rather a costly affair, 
especially in the eastern counties, 
through the crops having been laid by 
recent storms. In some cases the grain 
had to be cut and bound by hand. 


Cotton Estimate Higher 

A cotton crop of 15,810,000 bales of 
500 lbs gross weight is indicated by the 
condition of the crop on Sept. 16, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is 644,000 bales higher than 
the estimate of Sept. 1. The improve- 
ment is due chiefly to the unusually warm 
weather of the first half of September, 
which has favored fruiting and enabled 
the crop partially to overcome its late 
start. 


New Crop Activity in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas farm activ- 
ities are centering around the new win- 
ter wheat crop, according to the last of- 
ficial report for the state. Drilling has 
commenced in the main wheat belt, and 
is 25 per cent completed in some coun- 
ties. Recent rains have brought abun- 
dant growth of volunteer wheat and 
crab grass that necessitates much disking. 
In a few districts it is too wet for drill- 
ing, but good for fall plowing and seed 
bed preparation. 








Eldorado Mill Reopens 





THE old mill on the Turkey River at Eldorado in northern Iowa is to be 


put in operation again after four years of idleness. W. P 
bought the mill and seven acres about the waterpower site. 
Eldorado, the Spanish term for golden land, was bestowed 


begin at once. 


. Lauer has 
Grinding will 


upon that town in northern Iowa in the early sixties when the mill on the 
Turkey River first grqund golden wheat into flour. 


Frorence L. Crarx. 
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FEDERATION’S LEGAL VICTORY CALLED ~ 
TRIUMPH OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 





James F. Smith, Justice of Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Grants 
Equitable Relief to Millers—Federal Trade Commission Is Enjoined 
from “Exceeding Its Jurisdiction” by Court Order 


Wasurxotrow, D. C.—The victory of 
the Millers’ National Federation over the 
Federal Trade Commission in the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia, 
embodied in the decision handed down 
by Justice James F. Smith on Sept. 22, 
is more than a mere triumph of a single 
trade, organization. It is hailed in 
Washington as a momentous victory in 
defense of constitutional rights. In 
courageously sustaining their own rights, 
millers are felt to have acted for the 
common good, 

Besides supporting a number of court 
decisions in recent years that have re- 
buked the pestiferous and tyrannical 
Paul Pry snooping and spying tenden- 
cies of the Federal Trade Commission 
under the late radical régime, Justice 
Smith’s opinion takes a forward step 
in laying down the rule that citizens 
have the right to apply to the courts for 
relief from persecution by the commis- 
sion, through restraining orders or in- 
junctions. They do not have to resort 
to the tedious process of testing the right 
of ‘the. commission to issue subpoenas 
through defense of themselves in con- 
tempt-of-court proceedings. 

“Where an administrative agency 
seeks, attempts or threatens to do some- 
thing beyond its jurisdiction,” Justice 
Smith said, “which will constitute an in- 
vasion of property or constitutional 
rights, and threatens to commence crim- 
inal proceedings to compel obedience to 
its mandates, it may be enjoined from 
commencing such criminal proceedings. 
If the commission may be enjoined from 
bringing criminal proceedings under sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act, it can hardly be argued that it 
cannot be enjoined from exceeding its 
jurisdiction and doing the things which 
would constitute the basis for such crim- 
inal proceedings.” 

As the commission contended that the 
court had no jurisdiction in the premises, 
on the ground that the plaintiffs had 
ample relief in the ordinary legal way 
through defense in contempt proceedings, 
the decision established the principle of 
the right to appeal to the courts for 
protection from impending acts of the 
commission. The practical effect will be 
that the commission hereafter will hardly 
issue subpoenas for business men to ap- 
pear and produce their books and ree- 
ords unless it is absolutely sure that it is 
proceeding in accord with its authority. 


NO COMPULSION 


The immediate effect of the decision 
and the preliminary injunction that fol- 
lows it is that the commission, if it pro- 
ceeds with the investigation of the flour 
and bread trades under the Senate reso- 
lution so instructing it, must not resort 
to compulsory processes, The commis- 
sion may go on to a final hearing for a 
permanent injunction or it may appeal 
the case at this juncture, It is consid- 
ered, however, that Justice Smith’s deci- 
sion probably marks the end of the dis- 
bute over authority, and that the com- 
mission will keep within the limitations 
marked by the court. 

The present litigation had its origin 
when the Millers’ National Federation 
refused agents of the commission access 
to letters and papers of a private nature, 
after giving it the fullest possible in- 
formation concerning all Federation ac- 
tivities, Thereupon on April 16, 1926, 
the commission issued an order for a 
hearing before one of its examiners, to 
be held at Chicago April 28, and Minne- 
apolis May 3. A subpoena was directed 
to the secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation to testify and produce all the 
documents and papers demanded by the 
commission, including the minutes of 21 
group meetings held by members of the 
Federation, 890 letters from and to mill- 
ing companies and 58 letters from mem- 
bers in answer to a circular letter asking 
views as to the outlawing of certain 
trade practices. In addition, similar 


subpaenas were served on a number of 


members interested in various milling 
companies and on other persons, not 
members, although no complaint had been 
filed against any of the plaintiffs under 
the antitrust laws or the Federal Trade 


Commission act. The Millers’ National 
Federation obtained a temporary or- 
der restraining the commission from 


compulsion through its subpoenas. The 
hearing on the petition for a preliminary 
injunction was postponed for a time in 
order that the individuals involved 
might be ee in the proceedings. 
Finally the hearing was held before Jus- 
tice Smith in June, but a decision was 
withheld until after the summer recess 
of the court. 


PLAINTIFFS CONTENTION 


The contention of the plaintiffs was 
that no proceedings had been begun 
against them under the antitrust law 
or the Federal Trade Commission act, 
that they were not the objects of inves- 
tigation under those statutes, and that 
all of the letters and other papers were 
private papers and that many of them 
were received by the plaintiff Federa- 
tion from its members, written with the 
understanding that their contents should 
not be disclosed to members of the 
plaintiff Federation or to the public; 
that the letters contained information 
relating to trade practices, customers, 
merchandising policies, special markets, 
special practices and policies due to and 
made necessary by peculiar local condi- 
tions relating to the business of mem- 
bers of plaintiff Federation; that the dis- 
closure of information regarding the 
business affairs of a member of the plain- 
tiff Federation would be a substantial 
damage to such member in its competi- 
tion for business, and would be a sub- 
stantial advantage to its competitors; 
that the letters and papers contained 
nothing tending to indicate any violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

It was contended “that if the commis- 
sion was not restrained, the letters and 
papers required by it to be produced 
would be exhibited and revealed to the 
ublic at the time and place designated 
xy the defendant in its orders and sub- 
poenas; that the defendant would trans- 
mit the letters and papers to the Senate 
of the United States, which letters and 
papers would be published and made 
available to the inspection of every one 
as a public record, thereby ‘destroying 
their privacy, divulging trade secrets, 
violating the privacy of business and 
working irreparable injury; that the pro- 
duction and publication of the letters 
and papers would impair the usefulness 
of the Federation, destroy the confidence 
reposed in it by its members and cause 
them to discontinue their membership 
and the payment of the dues necessary 
for its maintenance, thereby imperiling 
or altogether destroying its existence; 
that for all damages and injury result- 
ing to the plaintiff by the production or 
the publication of said letters and pa- 

rs, the plaintiff and the members of the 

illers’ National Federation had no re- 
course or remedy at law, 


THE COMMISSION’S STAND 


The commission contended that, under 
section 9 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act, it was entitled to examine and 
to copy any documentary evidence of 
any corporation under investigation or 

roceeded against; that the commission 

ad the power to require by subpoena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of all documentary 
evidence relating to any matter under 
investigation; that as the commission 
cculd not enforce obedience to its sub- 
pena, and must apply to a district court 
of the United States to compel respect 
for its process, plaintiffs might set up 
as a defense to such action by the district 
court lack of jurisdiction to issue the 
subpoenas or any other defense which 
they might have, and that, therefore, 
plaintiffs had a plain, adequate and 





complete remedy at law which excluded 
the intervention of equity; that the 
method provided for testing the validity 
of the subpoenas was exclusive; that un- 
authorized acts of administrative bodies 
was no ground for an injunction where 
there was an adequate remedy at law or 
by special statute, citing Indiana Mfg. 
Co. vs. Koehne, 188 U. 8S. 681; that no 
facts were alleged in the amended bill 
from which the court could infer that 
irreparable injury would result if an in- 
junction were not granted, citing Cruick- 
shank vs. Bidwell, 176 U. S. 73; that the 
issuance of an injunction on the facts 
presented by the bill would be an un- 
constitutional interference with the right 
of Congress to prescribe the manner in 
which the commission should proceed. 

Justice Smith holds that neither under 
the Senate resolution authorizing the in- 
vestigation nor under the commission’s 
organic act had the commission any right 
or authority to resort to compulsory 
processes. There was no formal com- 
plaint against any of the plaintiffs; con- 
sequently, the case does not fall within 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act. Section 6 does not give the 
authority sought to be exercised, be- 
cause that section only empowers the 
commission to “require of certain cor- 
porations either annual or special reports 
and answers to specific questions con- 
cerning matters in the section precisely 
described, mentioned and named. That 
definite prescription of what the com- 
mission may do is exclusive, and from it 
no power can be implied to issue sub- 
poenas or to compel business men or their 
employees to submit themselves, their 
letters, business papers, documents and 
books to examination by the commission 
at any time and at any place in the 
United States designated in the sub- 
poena.” 

POWER LIMITED 


Under section 9 the commission has a 
certain power to issue subpoenas requir- 
ing the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of documen- 
tary evidence, but that power, Justice 
Smith holds, applies only to proceedings 
under section 5, relating to formal com- 
plaints of resort to unfair methods of 
competition; no such complaints have 
been made against the plaintiffs, inas- 
much as the commission is merely mak- 
ing a general investigation in compli- 
ance with the Senate resolution. Sec- 
tion 6, relating to violation of antitrust 
laws, is held not applicable in the pres- 
ent case. On the other hand, no author- 
ity for compulsion can be found in the 
Senate resolution, which did not authorize 
an investigation of the Millers’ National 
Federation or of any particular cor- 
poration or business concern. It simply 
directed the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate “the production, distribu- 
tion, transportation and sale of flour, 
bread and byproducts from the 
time the wheat left the farm until the 
bread was delivered to the consumer.” 
The resolution made no charges, author- 
ized no subpoenas (and would have been 
null in that respect if it had, being the 
action of but one house of Congress), 
and did not attempt to compel the pro- 
duction of records, ete. 

Whatever powers the commission may 
have apply only to certain corporations 
in interstate commerce; it has no author- 
ity to investigate persons and partner- 
ships. The court points out that the 
Millers’ National Federation is not a cor- 
poration, neither is its secretary, A. P. 
Husband, nor is Carl Sims, one of the 
plaintiffs. It is conceded that the com- 
mission may have some authority over 
the Sims Milling Co., a corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, but it has 
no right to compel testimony and the 
production of documents until it has 
filed a specific formal complaint against 
the company, charging it with unfair 
practices. 

REMEDY 18 IN EQUITY 


After concluding that the plaintiffs 
have no adequate remedy at law that 
would bar their right to relief in equity, 
the opinion concludes, in part, as follows: 

“In addition to all that, it appears 
from the bill that if the letters, papers 
and documents are produced to the com- 
mission, they will be revealed to the 
pene at the time and place designated 

y the defendant in its subpoenas, and 
will be transmitted to the Senate of the 
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United States, where they will be pub- 
lished and made available for inspection 
by every one as a public record. Such 
a publication or revelation constitutes an 
intrusion on the privacy of business and 
an infringement of constitutional rights 
for which the law affords no adequate 
remedy, and from that it follows that the 
intervention of equity is justified.” 
Tuxropore M. Kwarren 





GROWTH AND METHODS OF 
CANADIAN POOLS STUDIED 


Wasninotox, D. C.—The division of 
co-operative marketing of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies, Washington, is devoting increasing 
attention to the growth and methods of 
the Canadian wheat pools: Dr. Booth, 
wheat pool expert for the division, is 
spending most of the season in western 
Canada. 

The checks in final settlement of the 
1925-26 coarse grains pool of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., Regina, sent out in August, the 
division says, were on a basis for top 
grades, of 4742c bu on oats; bar'iey, 
60'%2c; fhaxseed, $2.10; rye, 88'%2¢. 
Freight to terminal markets, carry ing 
charges of 8lc bu and operating char zes 
of A9c, or a total of 1.8c bu for mar- 
keting service, was deducted. A decuc- 
tion of le bu was made for elevator re- 
serve and a similar one for commer: ial 
reserve. Capital is thus secured, and the 
growers are credited. 

When operations began on Sept. 12, 
1925, 31,452 growers were under contr .:ct, 
with grain acreage reported as follows: 
oats, 1,534,371 acres; barley, 299,905; 
flax, 299,903; rye, 65,325. They were es- 
timated to bear the following ratios to 
total acreages of the several grains in the 
province: oats, 30 per cent; barley, 28; 
flax, 30; rye, 25. Nearly 5,000 mem),ers 
were added up to Aug. 19, 1926. 

The annual meeting of the Alberta Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., at (al- 
gary, Aug. 4-6, authorized the manuge- 
ment to acquire elevator facilities, with 
the $1,000,000 raised by deducting 2% 
bu elevator reserve from 1925 returns. 
It is planned to add 10 more to the pres- 
ent chain of 80 country elevators con- 
trolled by the pool. A terminal elevator 
at Prince Rupert, B. C., under lease to 
the pool, will be augmented by other 
Pacific Coast terminal elevator units. 
Coarse grains contracts and the forma- 
tion of a coarse grains pool were ordered. 
Membership gained 6,058, and now totals 
36,478, compared with Saskatchewan's 
36,386. Approximately 3,500,000 acres 
are now under contract, or more than 
60 per cent of the total wheat acreage in 
Alberta. The average contract is for 
95.77 acres. In 1925-26, 45,100,000 bus 
were handled, or nearly double the 192+ 
25 figure of 28,035,135. In 1923-24, how- 
ever, 84,222,833 bus entered the pool. 
Sales since Oct. 29,.1923, were $37,000, 
000 and $35,000,000, respectively, 1925-26, 
figures not being available. 


KANSAS CITY FIRM TO 
BUILD MEXICAN MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, be- 
came an exporter this week when it 
contracted to erect a four-story re-en- 
forced concrete flour mill of 200 bbls 
capacity for Ramon Gonzales at Nueva 
Laredo, Mexico, located near the border. 
The company also will install the m« 
chinery, which has been purchased 
through the Kansas City office of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

The work will be started at once, and 
finished by March 1. Signor Gonzales, 
who does not speak English, will grind 
American wheat exclusively. . His for 
mer plant was burned during the recent 
revolution. 








VETERAN BAKER WILL RETIRE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Frank Schindler 
who has baked bread and cakes for # 
exclusive trade in Nashville for 40 ycats 
announces that he soon will close bis 
bakery here and retire. Mr, Schindler 
is very proud of his reputation, and 
fearing that a successor will not mai 
tain the standards he has set, he W 
not sell his business to any one. 
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Quality Bakers of America Stress Honesty 
and Organization at Conference 


Binent organization, and manage- 


ment backed up with a loaf of 
bread in which the quality is con- 
stant and uniform, a real sales organiza- 
tion, honest quality advertising and a 
square deal to every one connected with 


the business, whether employee, dealer, 
consumer or competitor, were the key- 
of the eighth general conference 


note 

of t Quality Bakers of America, na- 
tional co-operative organization of inde- 
pendent wholesale bakers, at the Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Sept. 13-16. 
Louis Storck, president of the Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., called 


the mference to order and welcomed 
the mbers on behalf of the executive 
com: ittee. He stressed the importance 
and vecessity of better service, better 
man. facturing and distributing facilities, 
and ‘he putting into operation of new 
ide or raising the quality of the bread 


and | ceping it constant and uniform. 
D;. Christian F. Reisner, of the Chelsea 


M. |. Church, New York, followed with 
a si criig address on “Cathedrals of 
Com: erce.” He likened the cathedrals 


of « merce or business to the cathedrals 


of gion, and pointed out that co 
oper on, character, perseverance and 
trut!, are the essential qualities for the 


of both. Following Mr. Storck’s 


suc 


res] e, the members were introduced 
and « report of the executive committee 
made by O. F. Parker, of the Parker- 
Buc Baking Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Iy B. Nordhem, secretary of the 
Qua Bakers of America, spoke on 


“Proper with Progress.” He pointed 
out the many possibilities confronting 
the hikers today, and stressed the neces 
sity for real leadership. Every baker 
can win public confidence and public 
good will by doing things right, and not 


just lf right, Mr. Nordhem said. He 
added that the first essentials of success 
for the baker are a uniform quality loaf 
of bread, trained salesmen, ethical adver 
tising and a square deal to all. He told 
how the Quality Bakers of America had 
gathered facts and were assembling them 
every day, and from these facts the poli- 


cies of the organization and the individual 
members were to be shaped. 
Following the luncheon, which was 


served each day at the conference in the 
sun room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
L. J. Schumaker, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, addressed the 
conference. He pointed out the urgent 
need for strong advertising campaigns 
and modern selling methods. He showed 
how other food manufacturers had _ util- 
ized all these and, as a result, people are 
buying more bread because they buy 
more of other foods. He said that the 
demand for bread could be increased by 
properly educating the public to the real 
food value, economy and convenience of 
the baker’s product. He also brought 
out the fact that the baker is one of the 
best friends the farmer has in the mat- 
ter of increasing wheat consumption. 
According to Mr. Schumaker, even though 
the baker has taken a great deal of bak- 
ing out of the home, the demand for bak- 
er’s bread is not as much as the house- 
wife formerly baked, and he feels that, 
with an increase in the standards of 
quality and the maintaining of these 
standards, the baker will put more bread 
into the home. Where bakers have fallen 
down, according to Mr. Schumaker, it is 
due chiefly to the fact that they have not 
made an intelligent effort to merchandise 
their products. He complimented the 
Quality Bakers of America on their or- 
ganization, and stated that he consid- 
ered their advertising the most modern 
bakery advertising in the country. 

George Gordon Battle, attorney, New 
York, addressed the members at one of 
the luncheons, and complimented the or- 
ganization very highly on its extensive 
Service, not only to the members but to 
the entire industry. He was much im- 
Pressed by the foresight of the founders 
and the high ethics observed. He said 
that le considered such an organization 
48 tie Quality Bakers of America a 
8reat aid to industry. 

The question of store advertising and 
Selling the grocer on this type of adver- 
tisiney was discussed from all angles, 
members contributing much to the inter- 


est therein by relating their own experi- 
ences. 

Another feature of the conference was 
the debate on the question of stale re- 
turns. There were many points in favor 
of and against it, but when the final 
vote was taken, a majority were opposed 
to taking back stales. This discussion 
was held during the sales promotion ses- 
sion, at which time numerous questions 
relating to selling were taken up. 

During the production session the im- 
portance of an adequate cost comparison 





Louls Storck 


system was stressed, and numerous mem- 
bers told of the value and success they 
have received from such a system. 

Another speaker was G. A. O'Reilly, 
vice president of the Irving Bank-Co- 
lumbia Trust Co., New York City, who 
spoke on “The Baker and the Bank.” 
He urged that every baker should get 
better acquainted with his banker, be- 
cause, since banking is so essential to the 
carrying on of all business, when the 
baker does need help from his banker, 
the latter will be in a position to under 
stand his problems. 





INCOME ACCOUNT REPORTED 
BY WASHBURN CROSBY CO. 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Washburn 
Crosby Co.’s report for the year ended 
June 30, showing the consolidated in- 
come account, compared with the two 


preceding years, is as follows (000’s 
omitted) : 
12 mos ll mos 12 mos 
ended ended ended 
June June July 
30, 1926 30,1926 31, 1924 
Net sales . . $114,606 $92,007 $76,901 
Expenses, depre- 
ciation, ete. .. 112,804 89,481 74,180 
Operating profit.$2,203 $2,626 $2,721 
Other ine. on 5 39 141 
Total inc, ......$2,267 $2,565 2,862 
Batereet «2 .ccces 602 424 804 
Federal tax res.. 219 287 348 
Net inc. ........ $1,436 $1,855 $2,210 


CORN BORER DAMAGE 
CONSIDERED IN OHIO 


Torxpo, Onto—The spread of the 
European corn borer in Ohio has given 
considerable concern, and measures have 
been adopted to arrest it. About 150 
men met in Toledo last week from 14 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
Canadian province of Ontario to consider 
this subject, and the effectiveness of 
fighting the insect by means of another 
parasite known as “exeristes roborator,” 
a fly which also comes from Europe and 
destroys the borer. There is a question 
as to whether this fly can winter in the 
corn belt. It is being imported by the 


federal for 


purposes. 
Some of the fields visited near Toledo 
showed 75 per cent infestation. A farm- 
er residing near the Ohio-Michigan line 
told the visitors that he and his neigh- 
bors had collected 40,000 borers from his 
six-acre field. Across the Canadian bor- 
der, in two counties, Essex and Kent, it 
is said that the acreage of corn has 
been reduced from 100,000 to 40,000, 
that the loss last year was $2,000,000, 
and that land values had shrunk as much 
as $25 an acre. Included in the party 
meeting at Toledo and making the in- 
spection tour were farmers, legislators, 
bankers, machinery manufacturers, of- 
ficials of chambers of commerce, heads 
of agricultural colleges, entomologists 
and agronomists. The borer has been 
spreading in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 


GENERAL OBREGON MAKES 
NEW FORM OF FLOUR 


General Alvaro Obregon, ex-president 
of Mexico, is perhaps better known for 
his political and military exploits than 
for his business pursuits in times of 
peace. However, he is engaged in a 
very constructive work, being the guid- 
ing factor of a large flour and rice mill- 
ing company in Sonora. He is inter- 
ested in any development which will en- 
able Mexicans to better their condition, 
and is the leader of Mexico’s newest rev- 
olution, that against antiquated methods 
in agriculture and industry. 

He is forever experimenting and creat- 
ing, and recently began milling flour in 
Sonora from a pea called the Garbanzo, 
which grows over the entire country. 
After milling a few sacks he brought one 
to the laboratory of G. G. Van Patten, 
Los Angeles, to have a complete analysis 
made. Mr. Van Patten found that it 
was a fine pastry flour, but that it did 
not make bread unless mixed with white 
flour. Even when this is done, shorten- 
ing must be carefully handled, as the 
flour carries a high percentage of oil, 
about 21 per cent of protein. 

City officials voted unanimously in fa 
vor of the flour, but in the form of waf- 
fles, as they were served by the general 
at a reception for him at the California 
Club. Every one decided that it made 
the best waffles they had ever tasted. 

General Obregon brought only enough 
for experimental purposes, but he plans 
to send more to Los Angeles this month 
and to attempt to place it on a paying 
basis. 


government experimental 








GREECE LEGISLATES TO 
PROTECT BREAD SUPPLIES 


Wasurnoton, D, C.—Greece, by legis- 
lative decree of Aug. 12, ordered the 
minister of the interior to establish the 
“Bread and Domestic Production Pro- 
tection Fund,” Charles E. Dickerson, as- 
sistant commercial attaché, Athens, re- 
ports, The objectives are securing an 
adequate bread supply at any time and 
control of quality; assured adequate sup- 
ply of cereals during harvest periods 
and on other occasions; buying foreign 
exchange to cover cereal purchases 
abroad, and maintaining favorable ex- 
change levels; compulsory wheat culti- 
vation to augment and foster domestic 
supply; reduction of freight rates in 
Greece on domestic cereals, and elimina- 
tion of grain middlemen. 





NEW YORK TIMES PUBLISHES 
ANNIVERSARY SUPPLEMENT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Times on Sept. 18 published a supple- 
ment to its regular features, in honor 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary. In these 
very interesting pages a résumé of these 
years records “the building of a new 
civilization, the march of invention and 
the remolding of the world.” All who 
had anything to do with this issue are 
to be congratulated, and of special in- 
terest to millers are two pictures re- 
garding the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co. One, in the news pages, looks like 
a picture from Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
and shows the Hecker exhibit at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876. The other 
is an advertisement, which mentions that, 
since 1840, Heckers have made flour, and 
shows the old mill and the modern plant. 

W. Quackensusn. 
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ARMOUR CO. CITED 
FOR MANIPULATION 


Department of Agriculture Charges Chicago 
Grain Co, With Offense Under Grain 
Futures Act—Denial Issued 


Cuicaoo, Itx., Sept. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—According to a statement from 
Washington, by orders of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, a cita- 
tion was issued yesterday against the 
Armour Grain Co., calling on it to show 
cause why an order should not be issued 
directing contract markets to refuse 
trading privileges to it. 

It is charged that the Armour com- 
pany, in violation of section 5 of the 
grain futures act, attempted to manipu- 
late the market price of grain on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Two grounds 
for this allegation are given, firstly, that 
the company had a quantity of rye 
screenings mixed with some No. 2 rye 
in a public warehouse and had ware- 
house receipts issued for the mixture as 
No. 2 rye. Secondly, it is alleged that 
the company thus caused to be reported 
as part of public regular elevator stocks 
of grain in Chicago, a quantity of al- 
leged No. 2 rye, a grade deliverable on 
future contracts, which was actually not 
of the grade deliverable on such con 
tracts. 

This, it is charged, was a violation of 
the clause in the grain futures act for- 
bidding dissemination of false and mis- 
leading reports tending to affect the 
price of grain in interstate commerce. 
In furtherance of its aforesaid attempt 
to manipulate the price of grain, the 
citation states that the company caused 
to be transferred from that ‘part of the 
Northwestern elevator operated as a pri- 
vate warehouse to that portion thereof 
conducted as a public warehouse by the 
Export Elevator Co., a subsidiary of the 
Armour company, under a license issued 
pursuant to the laws of Illinois and des- 
ignated by the Chicago Board of Trade 
as a regular warehouse for storage of 
grain deliverable upon future contracts, 
five carloads of rye screenings consist- 
ing of approximately 5,000 bus, and 
caused said screenings to be stored 
in said public warehouse and caused 
warehouse receipts to be issued for 
them, as for No. 2 rye, in the name 
of F. S. Lewis & Co., and thereafter 
caused said rye screenings to be mixed 
with No. 2 rye in store in said public 
warehouse. 

Hearings will be held in Chicago, Oct. 
ll, before Fred Lees, designated as ref- 
eree in the case. 

John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., has issued the following state- 
ment: “We have received notice of 
charges filed against us by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine under the grain fu- 
tures act in connection with the move- 
ment last April of about 5,000 bus rye 
from one elevator to another. Similar 
charges were recently the subject of ex 
haustive inquiry by committees and by 
the board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and after searching in- 
quiry and trial by the board of directors, 
we were exonerated.” 

Charges of market manipulating have 
apparently also resulted from this move 
ment of 5,000 bus rye in its effect upon 
compilations of public elevator rye 
stocks. The Armour Grain Co., how- 
ever, does not speculate in future mar- 
kets, using markets only as hedgers and 
merchandisers of cash grain. The offi- 
cials and personnel of the Armour Grain 
Co. have not at any time any financial 
interest in grain markets. 

7 * 


Action Called Petty 

Wasuinoton, D, C., Sept. 28.—( Special 
Telegram) —Grain exchange members 
here complain that the Department of 
Agriculture was petty and responsive to 
prejudice and expediency in its action 
regarding the Armour Grain Co. At- 
tention is called to the insignificance of 
the amount of rye and the alleged adul- 
teration, in connection with such a pon 
derous charge as that of market manip 
ulation. The approach of the elections, 
the dubious position of the administra- 
tion in the esteem of western farmers, 
and the importance of the farmer vote 
in the control of the next Congress are 
invoked as explaining the action taken 
in Chicago ond here. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LOSS IN SOUTHWESTERN PRODUCTION 
OF FLOUR DURING CROP YEAR SHOWN 


Kawsas Crry, Mo—The 360 active 
flour mills of Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Kansas City produced in the 
year ended June 80, 1926, a total of 
23448363 bbis flour, representing 49.6 
per cent of their capacity reckoned on 
300 days running time a year and their 
daily capacity of 157,424 bbls. The pro- 
duction shows a loss of 3,660,852 bbis 
and a decline of 15 points in the rate of 
activity from the previous crop year. 

Each of the four groups of mills par- 
ticipated in the diminished output. Kan- 
sas was the largest loser, with 2,707,938 
bbls. Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kansas 
City reflected lesser declines, all of them 
being under 500,000 bbls. The short har- 
vest in 1925, with resulting unfavorable 
trade conditions, was the principal factor 
in the curtailed activities. 

The mills at Kansas City showed the 
highest rate of activity, with a produc- 
tion of 69 per cent of their capacity, 
followed by Kansas and Oklahoma with 
46 per cent and Nebraska with 45. 

Consolidated figures for the territory, 
exclusive of St. Joseph, Mo., showing the 
flour production in barrels for the past 
and previous crop years, as compiled by 
the Kansas City office of The Northwe st- 
ern Miller: 


1924-25 1925-26 

Kaneas . e@eeeeee 16,067,031 12,349,093 
Oklahoma 2,807,892 2,596. 326 
Nebraska 2,461,078 3,047,514 
Kansas City 6,783,214 _6,466,480 
Totals 27,109, 216 5,448, 363 


Output at important milling poe in 
the Southwest, outside of Kansas City: 


Dally Output Pct. of 
capacity, bbls bbis activity 
Wichita .. 10,400 1,566,594 47 
St. Joseph . ° 7,900 1,710,391 69 
Salina See ° 6,300 1,298,624 59 
Hutchinson 5,100 944,092 61.7 
Omaha » » ,550 1,048,827 73 
KANSAS 
The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 
Kansas City), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1926, with previous years’ records 
for comparison 
Dally Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mille rating, bbls bbls made, bble bus 


20 1,000 and over 49,950 8,019,895 36,628,094 
41 600 to 1,000, 25,435 3,099,832 14,222,265 
26 200 to 600. 17,905 899,314 4,054, 
26 100 to 200 3,385 253,175 1,172 

27 Less than 100 1,265 76,877 362,05 





150 87,940 12,349,093 56,339,530 
Year ending June 20, 1925 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbis made, bbls bus 


29 1,000 and over 48,000 9,079,638 41,284,035 
40 600 to 1,000, 25,146 4,241,821 19,179,129 





30 200 to 600. 9,190 1,285,423 6,920,515 

27 100 to 200. 3,420 344,848 1,599,822 

33 Less than 100. 1,530 106,301 489,637 

159 87,285 15,05" 057, 031 68,473, 038 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 

Daily Flour Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 


bbls bus 
8,241,658 37,444,297 
3,869,093 17,669,396 
1,193,163 6,314,640 


mills rating, bbis bbls 
28 1,000 and over 47,170 
43 600 to 1,000.. 26,660 
31 200 to 600.... 9,096 





28 100 to 200,.... 8,676 348,188 1,619,718 
32 Less than 100 1,674 126,312 680,043 
162 88,074 18,777,314 62,617,993 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Dally Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 


8,802,019 40,704,156 
4,612,336 20,617,489 
1,688,122 7,643,434 

274,262 1,276,622 


29 1,000 and over 48,706 
43 600 to 1,000.. 26,706 
41 200 to 600.... 12,136 
22 100 to 200.... 2,820 





44 Less than 100 2,129 166,984 760,786 
179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,486 
Year ending June 80, 1922: 
Dally Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 


9,203,771 41,768,130 
4,660,034 21,225,696 


30 1,000 and over. 48,9656 
39 600 to 1,000...24,225 





38 200 to 600..... 11,806 1,699,046 7,768,366 
29 100 to 200..... 3,726 $86,317 1,763,961 
39 Less than 100.. 1,796 116,203 640,497 
176 90,616 16,066,371 73,036,650 
Year ending June 30, 1921: 

Dally Fiour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bble bbis bbls bus 


6,667,884 30,419,332 
3,634,468 16,093,940 
1,697,676 7,740,398 
369,982 1,648,666 
116,216 632,366 


29 1,000 and over. 40,676 
38 600 to 1,000...23,465 
46 200 to 600.....14,020 
89 100 to 200..... 4,879 
64 Less than 100. 2,445 





206 86,374 12,376,216 66,434,692 


Year ending June 30, 1920: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bble bbis bbis bus 


31 1,000 and over.42,660 8,534,627 39,196,279 





36 600 to 1,000...21,080 4,118,748 19,281,631 
43 200 to 600..... 13,410 2,233,993 10,362,680 
41 100 to 200..... 6,046 613,316 2,362,410 
65 Less than 100. 2,609 176,965 $21,440 
206 86,694 16,677,649 72,024,340 
Year ending June 30, 1919: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbis bbis bbls bus 


27 1,000 and over.38,080 6,780,220 30,040,361 





35 500 to 1,000...21,130 3,624,960 16,244,044 
48 200 to 600..... 14,810 2,205,661 9,897,603 
40 100 to 200..... 4,936 495,626 2,209,031 
53 Less than 100. 2,464 164,727 761,768 
203 $1,419 13,271,193 69,142,807 
Year ending June 30, 1918: 

Dally Fiour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbis bbls bbis bus 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 6,230,223 23,668,669 
31 600 to 1,000...18,800 2,991,940 13,642,019 
47 200 to 500.....14,340 2,106,661 9,486,136 





39 100 to 200..... 4,726 429,273 1,887,828 
57 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 

based on 200 running days of mills of all 

sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 
and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 


1926.. 63.0 40.0 37.0 26.0 20.0 46.0 





1925.. 63.0 66.0 46.0 33.0 23.0 67.0 
1924.. 68.0 49.0 43.0 31.0 26.0 52.0 
1923.. 63.9 56.0 46.0 32.0 26.0 65.0 
1922.. 62.0 64.0 47.0 34.0 21.0 59.0 
1921.. 64.7 60.2 40.3 24.6 15.7 48.3 
1920.. 65.2 65.1 65.6 33.2 23.5 60.6 
1919.. 69.3 57.0 49.6 33.4 22.3 64.3 
1918.. 63.6 63.0 48.9 30.2 18.1 49.9 
1917.. 64.0 68.0 58.0 36.0 26.0 61.0 
1916.. 68.0 64.7 62.3 38.5 30.5 62.8 
1915.. 70.5 71.8 63.6 39.3 28.6 67.0 
1914.. 69.6 61.0 64.4 38.6 28.0 62.7 
1913.. 67.5 64.0 60.7 30.6 32.2 59.8 
1912.. 65.3 59.3 53.4 28.0 27.2 61.4 
1911.. 67.2 63.8 62.0 30.1 27.2 63.2 
1910.. 63.0 63.0 59.0 44.0 29.0 64.5 
1909.. 60.0 68.6 62.1 41.0 36.1 66.1 
1908.. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 61.1 
Av'ge 656.8 51.3 47.1 30.0 23.8 51.6 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 





All mills Flour Wheat 
No. Cap. produced consumed 
150 87,940 12,349,093 66,339,530 
169 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,048 
162 88.074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
179 .92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
+» 176 90,615 16,065,371 73,036,650 
1920-21... 205 86,374 12,375,216 66,434,692 
1919-20.. 206 85,694 16,577,549 72,024,340 
1918-19.. 203 81,419 13,271,193 69,142,807 
1917-18.. 198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 
1916-17.. 1566 66,362 11,932,186 66,222,279 
1915-16.. 169 64,807 12,213,447 66,074,464 
1914-15... 177 62,620 12,599,151 66,417,605 
1913-14.. 164 60,336 11,303,289 61,487,092 
1912-13... 182 69,500 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1911-12... 191 61,140 9,440,921 42,736,504 
1910-11.. 211 63,870 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1909-10.. 225 62,376 10,197,152 46,134,812 

OKLAHOMA 
Figures covering year ending June 30, 
1926: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 











6 1,000 and over. 8,325 1,206,649 6,488,218 
8 600 to 1,000.. 6,050 888,729 4,063,917 
13 200 to 500.. 3,495 436,016 1,993,153 
5 100 to 200.. 600 21,092 100,311 
25 Less than 100.. 1,110 43,840 202,893 
57 18,680 2,596,326 11,848,492 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,286 1,551,305 6,990,477 
7 600 to 1,000.... 4,700 741,249 8,877,363 
y 200 to 600 8,355 386,558 1,765,484 
100 to 200 760 67,239 262,061 
28 Less than 100.. 1,202 71,641 295,700 
59 18,292 2,807,892 12,691,075 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
bbls bbls bus 


mills rating, bbls 
6 1,000 and over, 8,655 
7 600 to 1,000., 


1,312,000 6,898,851 
647,852 2,836,339 


14 200 to 600..... 3,810 410,691 1,861,761 
6 100 to 200.... 860 67,713 238,074 
27 Less than 100. 1,300 66,975 235,736 





60 19,060 





2,485,231 11,070,760 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 

mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
7 1,000 and over. 9,455 1,266,289 6,799,626 
6 6500 to 1,000... 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 
16 200 to 600..... 4,205 449,761 2,036,989 
9 100 to 200.. 1,276 106,231 479,278 
33 Less than 100. 1,530 46,015 209,922 
69 19,590 2,276,602 10,442,037 


Year ending June Be 1922: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
miflis rating, bbis bbis bbis bus 
& 1,000 and over.10,675 1,684,731 7,620,882 
7 600 to 1,000.... 4,360 92,893 3,128,538 
14 200 to 600..... 3,922 444,912 2,110,662 
9 100 to 200..... 1,210 104,521 486,424 
24 Less than 100. 1,110 42,966 184,748 
62 21,267 2,970,023 13,621,254 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Oklahoma, by years ending June 30: 

1,000 500 200 100 Less 


and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1926.. 48.0 58.0 41.0 11.0 13.6 46.0 


1925.. 62.0 52.0 38.0 25.0 19.0 61.0 
1924.. 62.0 48.0 35.0 22.0 14.0 43.0 
1923.. 44.0 44.0 36.0 28.0 10.0 
1922.. 62.0 53.0 38.0 28.0 12.9 46.0 


NEBRASKA 
Figures covering year ending June 320, 
1926: 
4 Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 





6 1,000 and over 8,000 1,510,569 7,045,092 
4 600 to 1,000. 2,400 586,405 2,699,294 
17 200 to 600. 4,215 431,521 1,986,583 
24 100 to 200. 2,865 197,671 913,595 
91 Less than 100. 4,674 321,338 1,508,584 
141 22,154 3,047,514 14,153,148 


Year ending June 30, 1925: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 
5 1,000 and over 7,350 1,745,199 7,981,662 
4 5600 to 1,000... 2,400 691,457 2,654,534 
19 200 to 600 .... 4,975 430,930 2,007,138 
23 100 to 200..... 2,775 264,626 1,233,433 
96 Less than 100. 4,840 428,866 1,947,400 
147 22,340 3,461,078 15,824,167 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 
6 1,000 and over 8,950 1,583,405 7,287,975 
5 600 to 1,000... 2,800 601,074 2,249,235 
14 200 to 600..... 3,625 307,305 1,399,176 
31 100 to 200..... 3,680 357,248 1,641,962 
104 Less than 100. 6,232 430,994 1,971,296 











159 24,287 3,180,026 14,549,644 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbis bbls bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 7,200 1,474,669 6,721,231 
6 600 to 1,000... 2,860 488,261 2,232,207 
18 200 to 600..... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 
28 100 to 200.. 3,290 236,922 1,076,878 
112 Less than 100. 5,633 305,285 1,412,627 
168 23,393 2,969,711 13,609,651 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbis bbls bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,900 1,417,179 6,395,667 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,950 603,625 2,295,854 
16 200 to 600..... 4,116 445,865 2,008,402 
28 100 to 200..... 3,250 263,392 1,094,496 
106 Less than 100. 5,308 377,637 1,741,832 
160 24,523 3,007,598 13,636,251 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Nebraska, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1926.. 62.0 81.0 34.0 23.0 22.0 45.0 
1925.. 79.0 82.0 28.0 31.0 29.0 61.0 
1924.. 68.0 69.0 28.0 $2.0 21.0 43.0 
1923.. 67.0 67.0 23.0 18.0 42.0 
1922.. 63.0 66.0 36.0 27.0 23.0 40.7 


AMERICAN CUSTOM MILLERS 
HOLD FIRST CONVENTION 


Lovisvitrz, Ky.—O. L. Cauble, Pekin, 
Ind., was re-elected president of the 
American Custom Millers’ Association, 
an organization consisting of small mills, 
at the annual convention held here Sept. 
15-18. This association was formed 
earlier this year, with the object of 
helping the small miller in this territory 
to compete against the increasing com- 
petition from the hard wheat miller. 
Custom millers in this district are nearly 
all soft wheat millers. 

The attendance at the meeting was dis- 
appointing, although the registration was 
more satisfactory. This was explained 
by the fact that the convention was held 
in conjunction with the Kentucky state 
fair and, consequently, many of those 
who registered were unable to attend 
sessions of the association owing to their 
participating in the state fair. 

The program contained a number of 
talks and papers on subjects of interest 
to the small miller. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, the president of the 
Louisville Board of Trade and the Ken- 
tucky commissioner of agriculture were 
the principal speakers at the opening 
session. It was stated that, although the 
association was very ue it boasted 
700 members and had a field of over 
9,000 from which to draw. 
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WILL PLAN LARGER 
FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


Reporte and EKecommendation Will He 
Heard at Semiannual Meeting of Fed- 
eration at Chicage on Oct. 29 


The consideration of a report and rec- 
ommendation from the executive com- 
mittee with reference to plans for in- 
creasing the consumption of white flour 
will be among the matters likely to be 
discussed at the semiannual meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation to be 
held at Chicago on Oct. 29. 

Other topics which probably will be 
considered include: a progress report on 
the installation of the Federation’s uni- 
form cost accounting system and the de- 
termination of the policy of the Federa- 
tion with respect to further activities of 
this nature; the presentation and analy- 
sis of the figures obtained from the com- 
parison reports on costs for the six 
months ended June 30, 1926. A number 
of other interesting and important ques- 
tions of policy in the industry will be 
presented, according to A. P. Husbend, 
secretary of the Federation. Members 
are invited to make suggestions as to 
subjects for discussion at the meeting 





CHAIN STORE STARTS NEW 
BAKERY IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The new bakery 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
in Kansas City fired its ovens for the 
first time last week. The initial produc- 
tion of 1,500 loaves bread was sent as a 
gift to Mercy Hospital, an institution 
for the care of crippled children. 

The new building also houses the com- 
pany’s warehouse. William Talbot is in 
charge. Although chain stores have been 
growing in the Southwest for several 
years, this is the first instance of them 
attempting to bake their own bread 





Canadian Wheat Forecast 


Comparative estimates of-the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued by the dominion bu- 


reau of statistics, in bushels (000,000’s oinit- 
ted): 

Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Final 
1926.. 349 317 399 cee eee . 
1925... 365 375 392 ene 422 411 
1924... 319 282 292 YT 272 262 
1923... 366 383 470 470 des 474 
1922... 339 321 389 ove 391 400 
1921... 309 288 294 ets 330 301 
1920... 288 267 289 293 ree 263 
1919... 285 249 205 194 196 193 
1918... 259 232 sb% 210 eee 189 
kane ee6 249 232 er 234 





| THE DEVIL AND JARDINE VISIT 
KANSAS 


William Allen White, editor of 
| the Emporia Gazette, was in town 
| yesterday. <A reporter for the 
| Star asked him about the flood 
| conditions, the farmers and their 
| prospects. Here is what he said: 

“Jardine came to Kansas—to the 
Neosho Valley, for instance; to 
Emporia, the capital of the valley. 
At Emporia he said to 60 husky 
Kansas editors, “Thus and so and 
so as follows will solve the farm 
problem.’ 

“*Fine,’ replied the editors, ‘that 
certainly looks statistically satis- 
factory, if we know what you 
mean.’ Then the perverse devi! 
that has been monkey wrenching 
Kansas this year looked hard «at 
Jardine and said: ‘So that’s your 
idea?’ And Jardine said: ‘You've 
said it’; and the devil said: ‘Are 
those all your cards?’ And Jar- 
dine said: ‘Read ’em and weep’; 
and the devil said: ‘All right, 
| here’s my hand.’ And on top of 
the drouth on the uplands the 
| devil laid down a flood in the va!- 
| leys, and grinned and said: ‘Well, 
| how will you cop that with your 
| 
| 





statistics?’ and walked off. 
“Personally, I think Jardine has 
a good hand, but it will work only | 
when there is just one deck in the | 
game. When the devil sneaks in 4 | 
second deck full of aces, face car«s 
and jokers it takes a new deal to | 
settle the issue."—The Kansas Cily | 
Star. | 
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September 29, 1926 


SALE ANNOUNCED OF 
WEBER FLOUR MILLS 


Strong Kansas Group Purchases Stock of 
Company Which Will Be Reorganized 
—Firm Name and Brand Ketained 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 28.— (Special 
Telegram)—All of the stock of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
has been purchased by a group headed 
by T. G. Helvering, a Salina banker, T. 
L. Welsh, president of the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and John Vanier, 
manager of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina. Mr. Helvering will be president, 
Mr. Welsh will be vice president, and 
Mr. Vanier will be both secretary-treas- 
urer and manager. 

Besides these three, the board of di- 
rectors will include B. I. Litowich, a 
Salina lawyer, and Milton Thompson, a 
Kansas City capitalist. 

No change will be made in the firm 
narnc, and the company’s old brand, Tea 


Tat will be retained and featured. 
The Salina plant will be placed in opera- 
tion as soon as the sales organization can 
be completed. It is to be maintained as 
an irely separate unit from the other 
mills ‘n which the new officers are inter- 


est 
‘I deal involves a 1,600-bbl mill at 
| and a 1,500-bbl plant at Ells- 


Sa 

wor Kansas. The company was for- 
mer!. one of the most prominent in the 
Sou'!.vest, but financial difficulties dur- 
ing ‘.¢ past two years have kept the 
mills ‘dle, and finally resulted in their 
sale. Lhe transaction places them in ex- 
ceptivnally strong hands. Both plants 
are |:oroughly modern and are excel- 
lently equipped. 

H. E, Yantis. 





NORDYKE & MARMON, INC., 
PREPARING MILL PLANS 


Burrato, N. Y.—The plans for the 
of a mill and the installation of 


erection 

machinery here for the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, are being pre- 
pared by Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., In- 


dianapolis. 





BAKING QUALITY OF 
NEW SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


To.xvo, Onto.—There has been suffi- 
cient experience in milling the new crop 
of soft wheat for accurate information to 
be available in regard to the quality of 
the flour made from it. On this subject 
a recent bulletin issued by the Mid-West 
Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
makes the following remarks: 

“An average new soft wheat 95 per 
cent flour will contain 9.6 per cent of 
protein or gluten, and will show a vis- 
cosity of 40 degrees, which indicates nor- 
mal gluten strength and water absorp- 
tion. The indicated strength is slightly 
higher than our seven-year average, 
which is 9.5 per cent for gluten and 36 
degrees for viscosity. The average new 
crop sample has good fermentative prop- 
erties and high stability. It yields a 
well-raised loaf of about 2,050 cc vol- 
ume. It has good color and an ash con- 
tent of about .43 per cent. 

“The average, however, does not tell 
the whole story, as the wheat is quite 
variable in protein content. In some 
Sections the average flour probably will 
not contain over 8.5 per cent of gluten, 
and in others 10.5 per cent is the rule. 
The buyer who wants a particular kind 
of soft wheat flour to suit a special need 
should be able to find it this year.” 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR MEN MEET 

Pirispurcn, Pa.—The fall meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club was held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Sept. 18, with a 
representative number of members pres- 
ent. LL. E, Bowman presided, and A. P. 
Cole, vice president, made an interesting 
report of the convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs in Philadelphia 
last June. Three members were elected, 
L. H. Neiplin, manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, Joseph Pollack, Pittsburgh rep- 
Tesentative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, ef Ww. C. 
ath of Samuel Knighton & Son, New 

Ork, 

As usual, dinner preceded the busi- 
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ness session. The report of M. Lebeau, 
treasurer, showed a substantial balance 
in the treasury. It was decided to hold 
another meeting some time in November 
for the purpose of increasing the mem- 
bership. 





HARVEY C. MILLER MAY 
LEASE NORFOLK ELEVATOR 


Norrotx, Va.—Negotiations are under 
way which may result in the lease of the 
Norfolk municipal grain elevator to 
Harvey C. Miller, one of the largest ter- 
minal operators in the East. Mr. Miller 
is president of the Norfolk Tidewater 
Terminals, which operates the municipal 
piers and the Army Supply Base termi- 
nals here. He is also head of the Atlan- 
tic Tidewater Terminals, operating in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

The city’s elevator has been in opera- 
tion three years at almost a total loss, 
due to unfavorable rates on grain from 
the Buffalo territory. The Pennsylvania 
railroad recently has made some adjust- 
ments in handling charges at the eleva- 
tor, which offer the elevator advantages 
it has not held before. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 2,000 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Oct. 7. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York or a New Orleans 
sailing arriving on the isthmus during the 


week ending Oct. 30. Bidders should 
name the brand for which they are quot- 
ing, and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part, or to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York. 





ITALY’S MACARONI NEEDS 
ARE EXPLAINED IN REPORT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—lItaly’s macaroni 
requirements and Sicily’s wheat crop are 
commented upon in recent Department 
of Commerce reports from A. A. Osborne, 
acting commercial attaché, and Edward 
I. Nathan, United States consul, Rome. 

According to Mr. Osborne, Italian ex- 
perts estimate the annual Italian produc- 
tion of macaroni pastes at from 2,200,- 
000,000 to 2,425,000,000 lbs. The average 
yields of flour or meal obtained from 
wheat for macaroni production amounts 
to 65 per cent. Thus from 57,000,000 
to 62,000,000 bus wheat annually are 
transformed into Italian macaroni. 

The wheat crop in Sicily for 1926, Mr. 
Nathan says, is estimated at 25,240,000 
bus, compared with 32,900,000 in 1925. 
Despite the decline, the crop is good, 
compared with the 10-year average, 1915- 
24, of 18,800,000 bus. Last year’s crop 
was due to larger acreages sown and ex- 
ceptional weather, from which 1926 ad- 
verse factors detracted. Both the recent 
crops indicate the success of the Italian 
policy of expanding domestic cereal 
crops and decreasing foreign grain con- 
sumption. 








The High Quality of the New Spring 
Wheat Flours 
By Charles H. Briggs 


Of the Howard Wheat & 


HE dry weather which quite generai- 

ly prevailed during the period when 

the spring wheat was filling out was, 
in some respects, an important factor in 
the production of the high average bak- 
ing quality manifest in the new wheat 
flours. On the other hand, the frequent 
and long continued succession of rains, 
from the beginning of the harvest to the 
present time, has introduced a dangerous 
element which, while it has not yet re- 
sulted in a serious degree of damage, is 
nevertheless potentially a factor of great 
importance. As was suggested in these 
columns in the issue of Aug. 25, the new 
spring wheat flours, ‘as well as the hard 
winter wheat flours, have shown a high 
degree of immaturity or greenness. 
These terms are being used for lack of 
a better one to indicate that quality of 
new wheat flours in some seasons which 
makes them unsatisfactory for immediate 
use, though excellent after aging for 
some time. 

There is fairly conclusive evidence that 
the condition is due to use of wheat 
which has not sweated. Not since the 
crop of 1922, which in some ways re- 
sembles the present one, have bread 
wheat flours exhibited so high a degree 
of immaturity as at present exists. The 
effect of the weather conditions which 
prevailed during the last part of the 


‘growing season was to produce wheat 


having a large amount of gluten or pro- 
tein, but of such a character that it needs 
considerable aging before it will be cap- 
able of giving the results of which it is 
ultimately capable. Sweat appears to be 
necessary, either in the stacked grain, in 
the storage bin, or in the stored flour. 
There is a high average of gluten con- 
tent, although a wide range exists. In 
fact, some mills at present are having 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient cheap, 
low protein wheat to balance théir mix- 
tures. Very few spring wheat mills have 
yet gone over entirely to new wheat and, 
where the change has not yet been fully 
completed, the result has been generally 
satisfactory, because of the corrective in- 
fluence of other wheats on the new 
spring wheat. 


Flour Testing Laboratory 


By use of new and old wheats of high 
and low protein content, very satisfac- 
tory flours are being made, but from all 
new high or low protein wheats singly, 
results are mostly unsatisfactory. We 
can assert, however, that after a month 
to six weeks’ aging, all but low protein 
flours will show satisfactory to highly 
satisfactory results. 

One outstanding characteristic of all 
these flours is their excellent color value. 
The colors of both long and short pat- 
ents, as well as straights, are, generally 
speaking, the best in years. The result 
is a lower ash content in all the higher 
grades, 

A considerable range of moisture con- 
tent, due to differences in moisture in 
wheats as well as to differences in tem- 
pering practice, results in a considerable 
range of moisture in fresh milled flours, 
and this is reflected in the wide range 
of water absorption and consequent 
bread yield which our tests disclose. 

Because of the danger which exists of 
flours becoming unsound, there is need 
for special care to see that those with 
high moisture are not allowed to become 
unsound in storage. It is taking an un- 
warranted chance of unsound and musty 
flour if that with more than 14 per cent 
moisture, especially in the larger sizes of 
sacks, is allowed to remain in storage 
without frequent examinations. If the 
amount of damage resulting from mois- 
ture does not become too great, that is, if 
a large amount of musty wheat is not 
produced and only a small amount of 
sprouted wheat is produced, the result 
may be advantageous by the production 
of wheat high in its content of enzymes, 
and thus very desirable for mixing, be- 
cause of its capability of unlocking the 
inherent high baking value of most of 
the present spring wheats. After the 
new wheat flours have thoroughly aged 
in storage for at least a month, bakers 
may, by proper adjustment of the time 
given for fermentation and proof and 
the amount of water used, and also in 
some instances, by using increased sugar 
and salt, obtain from most of them high- 
ly satisfactory results. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
BUYS BUFFALO MILL 


Plant of J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 
Was Acquired by B. B. Sheffield 


Interests Last Week 


Mrinweapours, Mrirxn.— The Sheffield 
milling interests have entered the Buf- 
falo field with the purchase of the plant 
of the J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc. 
This plant has a capacity of 1,000 bbls. 

The Sheffield interests are believed to 
be trying out the Buffalo field with a 
view to constructing a large mill there. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, said that 
the purchase of the Buffalo mill placed & 
his company in a greater strategic posi- 
tion, as it already controlled mills in the 
Northwest and Southwest having a com- 
bined capacity of 27,000 bbls. This com- 
pany also has two durum mills at Min- 
neapolis. 


INCREASED WHEAT TRADE 
IS FORECAST IN SURVEY 


According to a forthcoming survey of 
the world wheat situation by the food 
research institute of Leland Stanford 
University, international trade in wheat 
will be larger in 1926-27 than in 1925-26, 
in spite of tariff barriers and regulation 
of consumption in importing countries. 

If Southern Hemisphere crops are up 
to average, the survey indicates that 





prospects are for a somewhat lower level 
of world wheat prices in 1926-27 than in 
the previous year. It says that Ameri- 
can wheat prices will remain distinctly 
lower than last year, but will be more 
remunerative to producers in the winter 
wheat belt, and hard spring wheats rath- 
er than soft red winters promise to bear 
a premium. 





EXHIBITION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERY GOODS PLANNED 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—An exhibit of prod- 
ucts from Pennsylvania bakeries will be 
shown at the sesquicentennial exhibition 
during the week of Oct. 25, in conjunc- 
tion with a display of Pennsylvania’s ag- 
ricultural products. It is proposed to 
show bakery goods made from flour 
milled in Pennsylvania, 

The matter was submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of the bakers’ association 
at the recent national convention in At- 
lantic City, and was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Tentative arrangements were also 
made for the meeting of the association 
to be held in Harrisburg early next Jan- 
uary. 





LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 
BY J. S. WATERMAN & CO., INC. 


New Orteans, La.—New Orleans will 
have one of the largest manufacturing 
and flour analytical laboratories in the 
South after Oct. 1, when J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., is established in its new 
home at 426 South Peters Street. Pie 
fillings, baking powder, flavoring ex- 
tracts and many other bakers’ necessities 
will be manufactured under the direction 
of Robert E. Flournoy, chemical engi- 
neer, a graduate of Cornell University, 
and who has had experience in Germany. 
The laboratory will be conducted in con- 
junction with the bakery supply depart- 
ment, 





BAKERY IMPROVEMENTS COMPLETED 

Kansas Criry, Mo. — Improvements 
costing over $100,000 have been complet- 
ed at the plant of the Rushton Baking 
Co., Rosedale, Kansas, near Kansas City. 
The capacity of the plant has been in- 
creased 25 per cent, making it one of 
the largest independent bakeries in this 
section. The company was founded in 
1888. It produces both bread and pies, 
but a large part of its business is in the 
latter, as it supplies most of the restau- 
rant and hotel trade of greater Kansas 
City. 





The director of the Canadian experi- 
mental farms says that he believes an 
increase of at least 10 bus per acre may 
be secured from the 22,000,000 acres of 
land which are planted to wheat in 
Canada. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is stagnant, and mill- 
ers say that if there is any business lurk- 
ing about they are at a loss as to where 
to look for it. Spring wheat mills sold 
less flour last week than in the preced- 
ing week, the majority reporting sales 
beiow their capacity. The general view 
seems to be that the peak of the season’s 
sales has been passed. On Sept. 15 one 
mill had as much business on its books as 
it would ordinarily have had on Nov. 1. 
However, some sellers look for relative- 
ly better business with the bakery trade 
coming in for spring wheat flour. 

Prices Firm-—Miils are holding their 
asking prices firm to slightly higher, and 
complaints of price cutting are less fre- 
quent. 

One large company reports that it is 
loaded with shipping directions against 
old bookings, but the majority complain 
that they have considerable delinquent 
business which they would like to have 
cleaned up. A good inany early sales 
were made at prices higher than’ the 
present market, and some buyers are not 
ordering out this flour promptly. 

Demand for Clears—Clears continue 
in strong demand, and mills appear to 
be pretty well sold up. An excellent ex- 
port demand for this grade also prevails. 
One mill claims that it could sell 50,000 
bbls clear at a price equal to that of 
second patent if it had any to spare. 

Little Rwport Trade—Foreign buyers 
show even less interest than they did a 
week ago, and except for the usual run 
of low grade flour to foreign ports little 
business is transpiring. Any inquiry 
that does come, shows buyers’ ideas to be 
out of line with those of sellers. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
98-lb Sept. 28 


Short patent, Year ago 


GORGOR cecccencevees $8.00@8.30 $8.15 @8.456 


Standard patent ..... 7.70@8.10 7.95@8.10 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.90 7.70@7.86 
Fancy clear, jute* - 71.10@7.26 7.80@7.46 
First clear, jute*..... 6.60@6.80 6.75@7.00 
Second clear, jute*... 4.16@6.00 4.10@4.656 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.20 6.85@7.16 


Graham, standard .... 6.46@6.66 6.80@6.85 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers report a good demand 
for semolinas for immediate shipment, 
but buyers are making no large bookings 
to cover their future requirements. Du- 
rum receipts were comparatively light 
last week, and a large amount ran high 
in moisture content. An improvement 
has been noted during the past two days, 
however. Premiums are firm. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 4'/c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; No, 3 semolina and ‘durum 
fancy patent, 44,@4\c. 

In the week ending Sept. 25, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 71,- 
115 bbls durum products, compared with 
68,429, made by eight mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 80 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20% were in operation Sept. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miiler Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
D, B, F, G and rye mills. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE NOMINEES 


The committee on nominations of the 
Chamber of Commerce has nominated 
and recommended the following for of- 
fice: Shreve M. Archer, president; John 
S. Pillsbury, first vice president; W. J. 
Russell, second vice president; George 
P. Case, senior director; Charles T. Ste- 


Superior and Great Falls 


“Palmking” 
> 


venson, H. G. Dickey, P. B. Getchell, A. 
F. Owen, F. J. Seidl, E. E. Mitchell, G. 
K, Labatt, and Willis C. Helm, directors. 
These will be considered on Oct. 7. C. 
E, Lockerby and J. H. Stadon, members 
of the board of arbitration, whose terms 
of office expire on Oct. 18, have been 
nominated tor re-election. J. H. Rihel- 
daffer and E. L, Doherty are members 
of the board of appeals whose terms of 
office also expire on Oct. 18, Mr, Rihel- 
daffer has declined to be a candidate 
for re-election. Mr. Doherty and M. 
W. Smith are the nominees, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 19-26 ...... 529,200 326,965 62 
Previous week .. 629,200 289,611 66 
BOGE BHO csccces 622,000 331,387 63 
Two years ago... 659,800 269,728 46 
Three years ago. 661,100 209,816 64 
Four years ago.. 646,000 436,600 78 
Five years ago.. 646,000 423,615 77 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,198 bbis last week, 1,/68 
in the previous week, 2,400 a year ago, 
and 8,711 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
lowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 19-26 ...... 314,040 187,286 60 
Previous week .. 402,640 267,114 64 
TWOAF ABO wccssee 469,640 $26,643 71 
Two years ago... 424,890 286,062 67 
Three years ago. 324,840 214,766 66 
Four years ago.. 376,240 243,011 66 
Five years ago... 417,690 204,260 48 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Dxports—, 
ing mille ity 1926 1926 1926 1926 
Aug. 28 68 69,966 229,568 234,490 64 1,794 
Sept. 4 62 68,966 222,223 270,213 2,799 1,896 
Sept. 11 61 68,466 216,960 256,986 6,149 2,073 
Sept. 18 69 67,090 267,114 286,723 10,129 897 
Sept. 26 45 62,340 187,286 237,692 367 3,029 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Peak aot Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily capac- 
ity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 25, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 


omitted) : 


r—Output— -~Exporte— 

1926 19256 1926 1926 

Minneapolis .1,020 1,223 7 6 

Bt. Paws .ncccee 41 48 eee eee 

Duluth-Superior. 177 114 eee eee 

Outside ........ 767 1,143 19 10 
NOTES 


The Doud Milling Co., Denison, Lowa, 
has completed the installation of new 
machinery. 


E. C. Veeck, vice president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis last week. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was here for a 
couple of days last week. 


W. P. Lauer has purchased the mill 
on the Turkey River, Eldorado, Iowa, 
which has been idle for four years and 
will put it into operation early in Oc- 
tober. 


H. S. Comer, for 18 years superin- 
tendent miller of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Minneapolis, has become connect- 
ed with the Central Minnesota Power & 
Milling Co,, Sauk Center, Minn. 

Alfred G, Chambers, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce board 
of appeals, died on Sept. 27, aged 76. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


He resigned, Jan. 1 last, from the state 
railroad and warehouse commission. 

‘J. E. Edelstein has acquired an inter 
est in the Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, 
and has been made vice president and 
put in charge of sales. He formerly 
was sales manager for the Northern 
States Power Co. 

John G. Vierling has been appointed 
manager of the King Midas Mill Co. at 
Shakopee, Minn., succeeding E. G. Dar- 
sow, who has moved to Albert Lea. Mr. 
Vierling formerly was manager of the 
Savage (Minn.) Elevator Co. 

Captain Henry L. Getchell, head of 
doormen at the Chamber of Commerce 
since June 1, 1922, died on Sept. 25 
after a week’s illness. Captain Getchell, 
prior to June 1, 1922, had been a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis police force for 
37 years. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, in- 
troduced Charlies M. Schwab, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., at the annual dinner of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Min- 
neapolis, held on Sept. 22. 

O. E. Rooth, flour salesman for the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., was badly 
bruised and his niece, Anna Olson, of 
Chicago, was killed when an automobile 
in which they were riding was struck by 
a Great Northern train near Floodwood, 
Minn., on Sept. 23. Mr. Rooth will be 
laid up for three or four weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Arendall, High- 
land Springs (Richmond), Va., will cele- 
brate their golden wedding anniversary 
on Oct. 1, ‘hey are the parents of H. 
H, Arendall, western representative of 
Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc., New York, 
for the sale of Larvacide, the trade 
name for chloropicrin, which is manufac- 
tured by the Isco Chemical Co., Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. The elder Mr. Ar- 
endall is a retired miller. 

A. L. Hale, manager of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he attended 
a meeting of the central states repre- 
sentatives of that company. Others 
present at the meeting were O. B, Gros- 
venor, Piqua, Ohio, John Barnett, Sum- 
merfield, Ohio, S, A. Geise, Lansing, 
Mich., W. S. Bagley, Indianapolis, Ind., 
F. N. Kincaid, Evansville, Ind., C. A. 
Ogden, Peoria, Ill, and W. J. Black, 
Madison, Wis. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market last week was de- 
cidedly quiet. One mill was almost un- 
able to operate, because it could not get 
shipping orders, The other one worked 
stronger getting out old contracts, Buy- 
ers probably have current needs covered 
by stocks in hand or in transit. Offers 
much below current quotations are being 
received, but mills will not accept them. 
Clear is sold out. Mill asking prices are 
reduced 10c bbl. 

Durum buyers indicated fair interest 
last week, the mill reporting some scat- 
tered bookings on breaks in wheat. In- 
quiry was a little better, but far from 
what it should be for the season, Buy- 
ers, when booking, as a rule ask for 
near-by shipment, but are not interested 
beyond that. 

Quotations, Sept. 25, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per eaten in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 


Wares MOORES os ccccces $7.96 @8.20 $7.90@8.16 


Second patent ....... 7.60@7.95 7.66@7.90 
First clear, jute...... 7.16@7.40 7.16@7.66 
Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.35 4.70@4.95 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MORE, BORD deccccecscsccee 29,290 79 
Previous week .......6++:. 20,810 56 
BOGE GOO seiceccstcccress 34,685 94 
Two years gO .......6655 29,180 79 


NOTES 

E. H. Mirick, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in this mar- 
ket last week. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth and New York, 
spent several days here last week. 

Effective Sept. 27, trading hours here, 
in common with other markets, returned 
to 9:30 a.m. opening time and 1:15 clos- 
ing. On Saturdays closing time will be 
12 o'clock. 











September 29, 1926 


Headed by H. J. Besley, a delegation 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, held a conference 22 local 
barley shippers here on Sept. 

PG. Ca CaRisox 


GR EAT F: FALLS 


Some flour buyers who have persistent- 
ly held off, hoping that they might get 
a more favorable se ig are being 
forced into the market by adverse 
weather reports, and mills are booking 
considerable flour at about 10c bbl high- 
er. Quotations, Sept. 25, f.o.b., Great 


Falls: first patent $8.10, standard $7.90, 
first clear $6.75. 
NOTES 
The International elevator, Buffalo, 


was burned recently. The loss is esti- 
mated at about $25,000... T. M. Reimers, 
who was in charge of the plant, has not 
been able to determine the origin of the 
fire. 

Check tests on almost 500 samples 
grain indicate that Montana’s wheat « . 
this year averaged approximately 14 per 
cent protein. The samples on which the 
tests were made came from 30 of the 
more important wheat producing coun- 
ties of the state. The tests were made 
by the Montana grain inspection labora- 
tory at Bozeman, 

Water F. Barrra~. 





MILWAUKEE 


Demand for flour is confined alr.ost 
entirely to customers who need it 
promptly. Otherwise, business in spring 
patent is almost at a standstill. ‘ihe 
advancing trend of prices has discour- 
aged those who might otherwise be \ ill- 
ing to cover future requirements. [he 
trade appears to be well supplied by 
bookings placed at a level that mikes 
current values seem high, and few of the 
large buyers will need much more fiour 
before Jan. 1. In view of these circum- 
stances, the advancing market is cau ing 
established trade to hold off, and re.ell- 
ers are in a comfortable position with 
respect to future supplies. They are do- 
ing a moderate business in small lot. to 
bakers as well as the family trade, but 
express no concern over replenishment, 
with many mills able to make prompt 
shipment in case of need. Prices are 
Slightly firmer with wheat, but asking 
limits show practically no change. ‘)uo- 
tations, Sept. 25: fancy city brands |iard 
spring wheat patent $7.75@8.20 bbl, 
straight $7.45@7.70, first clear $6.75@ 
7.05, and second clear $4.50@4.85, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Although early buying of Kansas pat- 
ent has placed the winter wheat flour 
trade in a position where requirements 
up to Jan. 1 are pretty well taken care 
of, a few round lots were worked by 
local representatives of southwestern 
mills last week. Business lacks snap, 
however, and inquiry is light. The trade 
views the fact that winter wheat in the 
cash market is selling at virtually the 
same price as spring as an artificial! sit- 
uation, especially because of the wide 
spread that prevailed at the beginning of 
the new crop year, Shipping direc | ions 
are fair. Buyers are ordering out /lour 
purchased at relatively low prices in 
July and early August, as needs require. 
Retail trade has improved, and jo! bers 


are doing a fairly active business. ()uo- 
tations, Sept. 25: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.85@7.50 bbl, 
straight $7.10@7.25, and first clear $5.85 


@6.15, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

William C. Cunliffe, retired general 
agent of the Grand Trunk railway sy* 
tem in Milwaukee, and widely known in 
the flour, feed and grain trade, was 
killed, and four companions, also prom- 
nent in shipping circles, were injured, 
when their car skidded on a nirro¥ 
stretch of macadam on Sept, 23 

The business and brands of the \tlas 
Flour Mills are being continued by W: 
H. Cahill, former sales manage: fot 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., and |’ rank 
F. Barkow, who covered Milwauke: city 
trade for the same mill. The partnership 
is known as the Cahill-Barkow {‘low 
Co., and for the present is maintuaining 
headquarters in the Stern mill offices, 81 
Court Street, Milwaukee. 

L, E, Meyer 
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STORAGE AT SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
\ compilation just completed by the 
Kansas City office of The Northwestern 
Miller shows that the flour mills of Kan- 
sas. Nebraska and Oklahoma have a 
tote! grain storage capacity of 35,865,983 
bus, of which 29,801,353 is plant storage 
and (,064,630 is located at country sta- 
tio Of this, Kansas has more than 
25,0 ,000 bus, or nearly two thirds of 
the tal for the three states. Kansas 
City :nills possess 9,502,500 bus of stor- 


age in addition. 
0: .y four towns in Kansas have more 
thar |,006,000 bus, as follows: 
BICB ceovccscccccssccese 2,900,000 
CHIMBOM ccccceccsscese 1,690,000 
BE cvccovedcogecseress 1,776,000 
Me saacndsheeets kets 1,081,000 
pe gee eT ee eye ee 7,346,000 
lf .lusive of these, 15 of the more im- 
por t towns have 8,100,000 bus, while 
at ittered milling points over the state 
are ‘ocated 5,525,868, and at country 
stat ; operated by mills are 4,119,130, 
makig a grand total for Kansas of 25,- 
090,0'5 bus. 
In Oklahoma the plant = storage 


amovnts to 4,927,500 bus, with an addi- 


tions! country capacity of 1,453,500, a 
tota f 6,381,000, 

Nebraska mills have plant storage of 
8,901,085 bus, and 492,000 operated as 
counlry stations, giving a total capacity 
of 4,593,985, 

The reports refer only to home and 
country station storage of mills located 
within the states named, 

KANSAS CITY 


Fairly steady prices offer’ no stimula- 
tion to flour business. Sales in most in- 
stances are below the capacity of mills, 
with few large bookings or little con- 
sistent inquiry. Apparently, the usual 
lethargy of fall, following the earlier 
period of active buying, is asserting it- 
self. 

Bakers Not Active.—Bakery buying is 
scattered and in small lots. The larger 
buyers are evidently content with their 
contracts, and are interested only in bar- 
gain prices for shipment after Jan. 1, 
which few mills are willing to quote. 
The bulk of current business is in 
amounts of less than 2,000 bbls, with 
much of it in single car lots. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Jobbers appar- 
ently have enough flour on hand for cur- 
rent needs, and are sparing buyers, 
Bearish sentiment generally prevails. 

Export Trade Moderate.—Missouri 
River mills are doing practically no 
business with Europe, although a regular 
movement of fair proportions exists to 
the West Indies, and to Cuba in particu- 
lar. Oklahoma mills, and a few located 
in southern Kansas, continue to take ad- 
vantage of comparatively low prices to 
place straights and cut straights in Hol- 
land, Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Norway was in.the market late last week 
“ad moderate quantities at about $8, de- 
ivered, 

Shipping Instructions Better.—While 
no accumulation of shipping instructions 
18 reported by any mill, the situation has 
Improved generally. Most of the Kan- 
Sas City plants are operating at capacity, 
as ure a fair‘number of those in the in- 
terior. A considerable volume of flour 
on which directions are overdue is being 
held by almost every mill, however. 

C\-ars.—Offerings of clears are slight- 
y ‘orger, but demand is fully equal to 
cursont production, and prices continue 
to show strength, reaching a maximum 
of «out $5.90, bulk, Kansas City. Some 
are heing taken for export, but domestic 
deriand is responsible for a large part 
of te absorption. Second clears are also 
Strong, selling up to about $5.50, jutes, 
Kansas City, 

/’rices.—Quotations, Sept. 25, hard 





Cable Address: “Palmking” \ 
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winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.20@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70 
@7.10; straight, $6.40@6.85; first clear, 
$5.65@6.10; second clear, $4.90@5.50; 
low grade, $4.60@4.90. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the a and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Sept. 19-26 ...... 360,660 278,311 77 
Previous week .. 360,660 $11,211 86 
WOOF BBO cccccce 373,560 208,568 65 
Two years ago... 338,010 317,367 93 
Five-year average (same week).... 78 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 19-25 ...... 176,600 147,796 84 
Previous week .. 172,600 147,207 86 
Year ago ....++. 161,600 129,160 85 
Two years ago... 148,500 134,716 90 
Five-year average (same week).... 84 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Sept. 19-25 ...... 62,400 64,218 °* 86 
Previous week .. 62,400 62,307 83 
TORE GEO scctves 65,700 33,379 60 
Two years ago.. 64,620 64,662 84 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 19-26 ...... 47,400 46,314 97 
Previous week .. 47,400 43,733 92 
TOGP UO deccsve 7,400 84,402 72 
Two years ago... 47,400 42,464 89 
SALINA 
Sept. 19-26 ...... 37,800 30,040 79 
Previous week .. 387,800 $0,147 80 
Year ago ....... 46,000 29,666 656 
Two years ago... 46,200 26,671 69 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 19-26 ...... 29,700 24,898 83 
Previous week .. 29,700 28,686 92 
OMAHA 
Sept. 19-26 ...... 27,300 23,128 84 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,183 92 
Year ago ......- 27,300 19,812 72 
Two years ago... 24,900 26,622 106 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY 80LD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BORE. 2W]BS sevccicvcdcocreccécvvcvcceccs 61 
POVIOUS WOOK cccccccsccccccsccccccece 83 
ZWOAF BHO cecsccccscecccvccccesverseces 82 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 26 fair, and 84 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
35,643 bbls last week, 84,016 in the pre- 
vious week, 9,447 a year ago, and 97,448 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


R. J. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to Iowa and Wis- 
consin, 


N, Sowden, vice president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
is making a trip to Quebec, Canada, and 
to Vermont, where he will visit friends. 
He will be away about six weeks. 


E. R. Jones, vice president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., was 
operated upon recently for sinus trouble, 
and was absent from his office for about 
a week. He is recovering rapidly, how- 
ever. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. and C. 
E. Gould, treasurer of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., are serving on the current grand 
jury in Jackson County, Mr. Gould being 
chairman, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing at Wichita, involving rates on 
grain from southern Kansas territory to 
the gulf for export, is extending over 
into this week. The taking of testimony 
started on Sept. 20, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The effect of the drouth this summer on 
corn is shown by the official Nebraska 
report, which indicates a total yield of 
139,025,000 bus. In 1925, Nebraska har- 
vested 236,600,000 bus, and the state's 
five-year average is 218,107,000. 

Most of the millers who attended the 
annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers Association in Atlantic City last 
week are remaining in the East and the 
central states for a short while on busi- 
ness. Many of them will return about 
Oct. 1. 

The plant of the Monarch Milling Co. 
commenced operations last week, follow- 
ing an extensive overhauling, in which 
the capacity was increased from 1,600 to 
2,000 bbls daily. It was formerly owned 
by the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 

Buying grain without regard to its 
true value was the chief subject of dis- 
cussion at the autumn meeting of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Enid, Sept. 25. Other subjects dealt 
with were consignments, exporting fa- 
cilities and freight rates. 

Theodore B. Tholl, sales manager for 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, in Kansas City recently, said that 
his company had not experienced the 
dearth of shipping instructions reported 
by the majority of millers, and had had 
no difficulty in maintaining full-time op- 
erations, Sales recently have been light, 
he said, 

About $40,000 of the $50,000 assigned 
to Kansas City as its quota to be raised 
for the purchase of seed wheat to be 
sent to northwestern Kansas has been 
pledged in the first week of the cam- 
paign. Several millers were among the 
arge contributors. A lien on one fifth 
of the crop harvested is being taken as 
collateral for the loan, 


Another joint meeting of districts 1 
and 2 of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held on Oct. 23 at Man- 
hattan, Kansas. The millers will be the 
guests of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, which maintains a school of mill- 
ing and operates a small flour mill. A 
special Pullman for the use of millers 
will leave Kansas City, Oct. 22. 

Millers of the Southwest showed no 
lack of interest in the rate hearing held 
in Kansas City last week on the proposed 
6c reduction on grain and grain products 
from Minneapolis to the East. At the 
opening of the hearing 48 of them were 
present, representing practically every 
important milling center of this section, 
Only a few of them were witnesses, but 
the rest filed a statement setting forth 
the damage the reduction would entail, 

Joseph S, Geisel has made application 
to change his representation on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade from the Joseph 
S. Geisel Grain Co. to the Goetzmann- 
Aylsworth Grain Co., Minneapolis, of 
which Mr. Geisel has been elected a vice 
president. He will be in charge of the 
company’s southwestern business, George 
A. Aylsworth, who is also a vice presi- 
dent of the company, recently was elect- 
ed to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, but will not be active 
here, 


SALINA 


Flour business shows a decrease, al- 
though sales are fairly good. There 
seems to be a disposition to stay close 
to needs, and shipping directions are not 
being received readily, Prices remain 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 23, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City basis: fancy short patent, 
$7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight, $7.10@7.80. 

NOTES 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., spent last 
week at Independence and Fort Scott, 
Kansas, with relatives, 

Saline County will raise $20,000 for the 
seed wheat fund for northwestern Kan- 
sas, Almost $18,000 already is donated, 
the mills being generous contributors. 

Half of Saline County has now been 
planted with seed wheat treated for 
smut. Two machines alone last week 
treated over 8,000 bus, which is equiva- 
lent to 8,000 acres being planted with 
the treated seed, 

The fame of Salina mills is spreading. 
They were mentioned in a special story 


1281 


in the Dispatch, of Columbus, Ohio, this 
week, which portrayed the city of Salina 
as the bread basket of America. A pic- 
ture of one of the mills here was 

The Salina Roll & Corrugating Ma- 
chine Co., which formerly was the Shella- 
barger machine shop, will close Oct. 1. 
J. W. Cornelius, who has been manager, 
will go to Kansas City to become asso- 
ciated with the Kansas City Grinding & 
Corrugating Co. Miss Ruth Kaesbach, 
who has been in charge of the bolting 
cloth department, will also go to Kansas 
City and be associated with the same 
firm, 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers reported dullness in both new 
business and shipping directions early 
last week. Toward the close, however, 
a moderate revival set in. This was re- 
garded as the beginning of an era of 
better business resulting from the mar- 
keting of cotton. Inquiries from dealers 
and exporters were more numerous. The 
export movement remained dull. Galves- 
ton reports showed very little flour 
moved to foreign countries during Sep- 
tember. Mill operations in Oklahoma 
were reduced, Those that had been run- 
ning on a 24-hour schedule were mostly 
down to 12-hour activity. Prices were 
higher at the end of the week. Soft 
wheat short patent flour sold on Sept. 25 
at $8.10 bbl, and hard wheat short pat- 


ent at $8, 
ed NOTES 
With $620,000 capital stock, the 


Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., Dallas, has 
been incorporated by Julius and George 
Schepps and S. Nathanson, 

The Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator 
Co., Plainview, Texas, recently offered a 
cash prize of $25 for the best name for a 
flour to be manufactured in the com- 
pany’s new mill now nearing completion, 
The name selected was Everlite, 

Herbert Binkley, of the federal grain 
supervision service, estimated a contin- 
ued movement to market of Oklahoma 
wheat of 150,000 bus a day, Export de- 
mand leads, mills wanting very little. 
Most farmers are now en planting 
wheat, The increase in Oklahoma acre- 
age may reach 15 per cent over last year, 


WICHITA 

With a decided change in the weather, 
demand for flour improved slightly last 
week, and mills are selling around 90 
to 100 per cent of their capacity. Ship- 
ping directions have been coming in 
steadily, Some dealers are holding off 
for lower prices, and ure not expected 
to come into the market for 60 days or 
more, There is a good export business 
with Holland and the West Indies, 
Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
Sept. 24: short patent, $7.90 bbl; 
straight, $7.40; clears, $6.40, ’ 

NOTES 

W. C. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was here 
last week, 

Paul Stauffer, Oklahoma representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., visited 
the home office recently. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from a three 
weeks’ trip through the northern lake 
regions. 

E, W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory of the Red 
Star Milling Co., has returned home from 
a trip through New England. He also 
attended the bakers’ convention at At- 
lantic City. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business is limited. Shipping 
directions, however, are good, and mill- 
ing operations are close to capacity. No 
export business is possible from this sec- 
tion. Quotations, Sept. 25, basis cotton 
98's, Missouri River: hard wheat short 
patent $7,10@7.30 bbl, straight $6.80@7, 
first clear $5.70@5.90; soft wheat short 
patent $6.90@7.10, straight $6.60@6.80, 
first clear $5.70@6. 

NOTES 

David Lukens, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., was in Minneapolis 
last week, 

Ray T. Willette, secretary of the Atch- 
ison Board of Trade, and G. O, Olson, 
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traffic manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., were in Wichita last week on 
a rate adjustment case. 

Mills and local business houses raised 
about $10,000 for the Kansas Seed Wheat 
Association. 

The weather has been ideal in this sec- 
tion for wheat seeding, and it is probable 
that the acreage will be twice that of 
last year, when the work was handi- 
capped by heavy rains. 


HUTCHINSON 


A few bookings amounting to consid- 
erably less than capacity constituted the 
domestic flour business last week. For- 
eign interest continued good, and sales 
of both straights and clears were made 
to Holland and Central America. Mills 
are able to get highly satisfactory prices 
for their limited offerings of clears, 
Specifications were received a little more 
freely, and mill activity increased. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 25, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7.30@7.85 bbl; 
straight, $6.90@7.35; first clear, $6.10@ 
6.50, 

NOTES 

The Lyons (Kansas) Flour Milling Co. 
has been awarded a contract to supply 
Atlantic Coast naval bases. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is 
spending several weeks in California on 
vacation. 

Ewing Burns, son of Fred F. Burns, 
manager of’ the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., has gone to Hanover, N. H., to enter 
Dartmouth, 

W. B. Madaus who recently joined the 
William Kelly Milling Co, as assistant to 
the treasurer, P. H. Baum, has brought 
his family here from Anthony. 

O. K. Spindle has resigned as traffic 
manager of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co.’s mill at Winfield, and has accepted a 
similar ee with the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, and 
Ernest A. Wall, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, presidents of the Rotary clubs in 
their respective cities, recently attended 
a district conference of Rotary presi- 
dents and secretaries at Manhattan. 


Among visitors here for the Kansas 
State Fair last week were Eden Gabel, 
of the Keystone Milling Co., Larned; 
Alvin Long, of the Central Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Lyons; Richard Ebel, of the 
Hillsboro (Kansas) Roller Mills; Nel- 
son Krehbiel, of the Moundridge (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co; J. M. Blair, of the 
Lyons (Kansas) Flour Milling Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Buyers showed little interest in flour 
last week, notwithstanding strength 


shown in hard winter and spring varie- 
ties. Local millers say that the trade 
still believes prices should decline, due 
to reported heavy wheat crops, but point 
out that much of the wheat is too poor 
for milling purposes. 

Hard winter wheat flour was 10c bbl 
higher last week, and spring wheat flour 
5c. Soft winter wheat flour was un- 
changed. Quotations, per barrel, car 
lots, f.o.b., Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: hard winter short patent $7.85@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.55@7.85, straight 
$6.95@7.35, rst clears $5.95@6.25; 
spring wheat family patent $8.85@8.50, 
standard patent $7.75@8, first clears 
$5.80@6.10, second clears (140-lb jute), 
$4.90@5; soft winter short patent $7.80 
@8.10, fancy patent $7.40@7.70, standard 
patent $7@7.30, straight $6.80@7.10. 

Flour output of Tadlasapetis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Gept. 19-36 ....crssscnveee 7,904 89 
Previous week .........555 6,385 34 
Year ago ......./ Meeccisene 7,933 39 
Two years ago ........... 12,445 62 
Trade development at Vancouver 


showed a marked increase during the 
first six months of this year. The incom- 
ing tonnage was greater by 500,000 tons 
than it was in the corresponding period 
in the previous year, while outgoing 
shipping totaled 900,000 more. 
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IMPROVING THE CROP 

Definite progress is being made in 
Ohio toward improving the wheat crop, 
and results are now being obtained from 
work extending over several years. The 
Ohio Seed Improvement Association is 
an organization of growers and others 
interested in the production of high qual- 
ity seed, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage the growing and distribution of 
pure seed of the best yarieties through- 
out the state. It provides for the in- 
spection, and certification or registration, 
of fields of high yielding varieties to be 
used as seed, Only those sown with seed 
of known sources are eligible for inspec- 
tion. The association has as its main 
object the increasing of nef profits by 
the use of pure quality seed of produc- 
tive varieties. The superiority of these 
varieties has been demonstrated in tests, 
and on a field scale, on hundreds of Ohio 
farms. ‘The association offers certified 
and registered seed entirely on its quality 
and productive merit. 

Millers should aid the farmer at this 
time to get in touch with those who have 
certified seed wheat, and if necessary to 
buy the seed and resell to the farmer at 
a nominal profit or even at cost, thus 
securing for their mills better wheat for 
milling purposes. 


TOLEDO 


There has been some slowing down in 
sales after the heavy bookings of flour 
early in the crop, but, nevertheless, a 
fair amount of new business has been 
done, including more or less steady ex- 
port sales. Margins have shown a ten- 
dency to narrow, and it is no longer pos- 
sible to secure so wide a conversion 
charge as formerly, but the business still 
continues satisfactory. 

Operations Still Active.—Millers are 
still in a comfortable position on account 
of these earlier bookings, and no curtail- 
ment of a has taken place for 
want of orders or shipping directions, ex- 
cept through the idleness of one of the 
Toledo mills, which was forced to close 
on account of the complete collapse of its 
engine, which is now being replaced rap- 
idly by the installation of electric power. 

Millers’ Wheat Supplies Good,—For- 
tunately, millers were liberal buyers of 
wheat during the first movement, and 
filled their storage with as fine a quality 
as was ever grown in Ohio. At that time 
much of the wheat tested No. 1, was ex- 
ceptionally dry, and was in marked con- 
trast to receipts subsequent to the rains 
which did material damage to grain left 
in the fields unthreshed. Since this first 
movement, millers have kept replenishing 
stocks by purchase of the better grades 
offered, avoiding all wheat of excessive 
moisture. But for this moisture, much 
of this wheat would have gone No. 1 
or No, 2. 

Not in years have millers been such 
heavy buyers of wheat in so short a time 
after the harvest as this year, and never 
before, probably, were they able to hedge 
so large a proportion of their purchases 
in flour sales. The soft wheat market 
has shown a range of approximately 20c 
since the be awe | of the crop, but on 
Sept. 7 established a new low level at 
$1.23 on the bid price, Toledo rate points, 
so purchasers of flour had a chance to 
get in again at a low point, and losses on 
earlier purchases at higher levels were 
canceled. Previous low levels were June 
29 and Aug. 18 at $1.25%. 

Buyers Now Waiting—Last week, 
strength developed in the market and 
prices advanced, and this may have in- 
duced buyers to hold off temporarily for 
a clearer indication of what is likely to 
happen. The trade is not thoroughly 
convinced that higher prices are in order 
at this time. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 








flour was quoted, Sept. 24, at $6.50 bbl, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
Sept. 19-25 .......cceeeees 38,000 80 
Previous week .........++:+ 40,500 84 

OEP BED scccrcavecoceseors 42,600 88% 
TWO VOATO GHO occ ccccccce 47,000 98 
Three years ago .........- 40,900 85 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 19-25 ........ 80,010 54,555 68 

Previous week .... 78,000 61,122 66 

V@ar OBO ..cccccee 59,760 43,973 73 

Two years ago .... 93,960 71,320 76 

Three years ago ... 89,150 72,697 81 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
has been in the East on business. 

The mill of Neal & Faundre, Galli- 
polis, Ohio, was burned on Aug. 24, with 
a loss estimated at $25,000, partly cov- 
cred by insurance. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
called in for redemption all outstanding 
preferred stock, thereby completing the 
purchase of this company by the Nation- 
al Biscuit Co. 

The Brick Mill & Elevator, Kenton, 
Ohio, was burned during a heavy storm 
on Sept. 4, with a loss estimated at about 
$30,000, including several thousand bush- 
els wheat and oats. 

Paul F. Fischer, Detroit, Mich., who 
has represented the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. in Michigan and 
northern Indiana for six years, was in 
Toledo, pee 20, on his way to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

George C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & 
Co., commission merchants, Chicago, IIL, 
and Montpelier, Vt., was in Toledo, Sept. 
24, to call on the National Milling Co., 
which his concern has represented in Ver- 
mont for years. 


H. J. Evans has recently moved to 
Columbus, Ohio, from Colorado, where he 
served as representative for the Model 
Flour Mills, Greeley, for a number of 
years. W. H. Holaday, Columbus, is 
also representing this mill in Ohio. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were C. E. Price, 
special representative for the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, and C. M. Snapp, 
Terre Haute, Ind., who represents the 
Snell Mill & Elevator Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas. 


The schedule of prices on offers of 
soft wheat flour by Ohio mills to the 
state purchasing agent for the use of 
state institutions, opened Sept. 21, showed 
a range of $5.65@7.15. The following 
mills secured car lots at the prices indi- 
cated: Graham Milling Co., $5.67; War- 
saw Milling Co., $5.90; Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., $5.85; Lantz Bros., two cars 
at $5.65 and $5.88; Bell & Shaw, $5.87; 
Carr Milling Co., $5.99. The Washburn 
af Co. offered spring wheat flour at 

6.95. 


Southworth & Co., grain dealers, make 
the following comment in regard to pres- 
ent grain receipts: “The first run of 
wheat was almost entirely No. 1, but re- 
cent arrivals show only a very small per- 
centage of that grade, the majority of 
the wheat being damp, a lot of it run- 
ning from 16 to 17.5 moisture, and the 
test weight running down around 54 lbs. 
If there were only an occasional car of 
this character it would sell at a much 
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smaller discount, but with storage filled 
in most markets, which prohibits the 
proper handling, sample wheat is selling 
at 10@25c discount, the latter covering 
that arriving in a heating condition.” 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast has beer 
ruled in a great measure by the fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market. Increased 
sales featured business last week, as the 
general trend of the wheat market was 
upward. 

While sales of flour last week were 
about 50 per cent larger than during the 
previous one, new business continued con- 













siderably below the capacity of mills, BU 
Buyers were purchasing mostly in lots With 
of 200 to 500 bbls for shipment in 30 to 90 nes: in 
days, with a few sales of 1,000 bbls. usually 
Shipping instructions continue slow, con- goverm 


sidering the outstanding orders on books House, 
at mills, and some development to stimu- 


Ds D 
late specifications would be very accept- i th 
able. eneral 

Practically no change was noted in _ nd 
flour prices last week, mills not being is one | 
inclined to follow the fluctuations of men: hi 
wheat. Quotations, Sept. 25: soft win- away tl 


ter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 over fri 
bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; By si 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 taws ca 
@6.75. ting ‘he 

Rehandlers report only a moderate le- it si oul 
mand for Minnesota and western flours, are rap 
The market has shown little change ‘or acco ut. 
several weeks. Quotations, Sept. 25: two 01 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, proveme 


nes» th 











delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard both vol 
winter short patent, $7.75@8.25; stand- 
ard grades, 30@50c less. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: De nai 
Weekly Flour Fet. Mills sa 
capacity output of xc- pric h 
bbls bbls tivity and «re 
Sept. 19-35 ...... 165,720 114,221 68 ; 
Previous week .. 148,920 95,058 63.8 ing ior 
Year af0 .....:. 169,020 116,259 8.7 sales ar 
Two years ago... 139,020 104,673 5 only. A 
Three years ago.. 214,980 165,480 6.9 effec os 
NOTES vance of 
J. B. McLemore, president of the a simila 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, the net ¢ 
Tenn., was here last week. bbl. Qu 
F. Bernard Evers, president of the sons: 
South-rn Bakers’ Association, was in At- oe patel 
lantic City last week to attend the na- Paten's . 
tional bakers’ convention. Mrs. Evers Second pa 
accompanied him. te 
Reorganization has been effected by Low grad 
the Federal Baking Co., Nashville, which pee Sow 
has been operating under a receiver since oS ~ 
last January. Charles H. Warwick has real territ 
been elected president, and Mrs. liva plus cart 
Shields secretary. The directors have meee, 
approved plans for enlarging the plant. Ontari 
Jouu Laue. bbl in w: 
affected 
NORFOLK er 7 
for by ¢ 
Last week’s flour trade was quiet. Sapplics, 
Nothing unusual took place to attract end of tl 
buyers, market fluctuations being slight. 90 per ¢ 
The general opinion appears to be that flour, in 
prices are near the bottom, and that this 5.90 bbl 
is a favorable buying opportunity. How- Montreal, 
ever, the bulk of the buyers appear to be seaboard. 
waiting for further declines. Export 
Quotations, Sept. 24: northwestern is selling 
spring top patents $8.45@8.75 bbl, sec- ume. All 
ond patents $7.75@8.25; Kansas best Canadian 
family patents $7.80@7.95, second pat- share of 
ents $7.30@7.55; soft winter top patents ports of t 
$6.90@7.25, second patents $6.50@6.8". vesting a} 
Josern A, Lest, Ju. tendencies 
oo quotations 
EVANSVILLE and in ste 
There was only a fair movement of export spi 
flour last week reported by millers, c::us- te wy 
ing an increase in stocks. There was 10 sta r 44 
change in the price of wheat, while ‘hat November 
of flour showed a slight decline. Qu: ta- Ontario 
tions for soft winter wheat flour, Spt. Although 
25, f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb cottons, cat- ably more 
load lots: best patent, $7.75@7.85 bl, Which wel 
Straights $6.25@6.45; Kansas patents, curtailed | 
$7.55; clears, in jutes, first $5.50@6, sec- rates com} 
ond $5.25@5.40. quo “ations 
** More than 
The Sunnyside Flour Mills of this city HM "°' ‘ncree 
have joined the Millers’ National Jed- i ™!!!\ were 
eration. They have been for many y« ars Jute, ci-t. 
members of the Southeastern Milicrs’ don. Septe 
Association. buycrs we 
W. W. Ross. 
One third of the natural wealth of Phe Wal 
Org.nized 





Canada is embraced by agriculture. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK BRIGHTER 
With the Canadian elections over, busi- 
nes: in general is settling into an un- 
usually active autumn period. The new 
go: rnment has an ample majority in the 


House, and is likely to carry out its pur- 
pos of pushing along the business re- 
viva! that is now overdue in Canada. A 
geuvral reduction in taxation would have 
a w nderfully stimulating effect, and this 
is one of the purposes the new govern- 
mei: has in mind, It should also sweep 
awe, the several nuisance taxes on busi- 
nes that are still in effect as a hang- 
over from the war. 

i. such means the authorities at Ot- 
taw: can do their little bit toward put- 
ting ie Canadian trade barometer where 
it si \uld be, but, in the meantime, times 
are rapidly getting better on their own 
acco at. In the milling business the last 
two months have witnessed a steady im- 
prov;ment in the situation, as regards 
both volume and profits. 

TORONTO 

D: nand for spring wheat flour is fair. 
Mill. say buyers are not satisfied that 
pric have reached their lowest level, 


and «re holding off in the hope of secur- 
ing :,ore favorable terms later. Present 
sales are for immediate requirements 
A reduction of 10c bbl went into 


only. 

effect on Sept. 20, followed by an ad- 
vance of 10¢c on Tuesday and another of 
a similar amount on Thursday, making 
the net change for the week a rise of 10c 


bbl. Quotations, Sept. 25, with compari- 
sons 


Sept. 25 Sept. 18 
BOR re $8.30 $8.20 
BROS « ceeds hs ane sive es 6 8.05 7.95 
Sec I aiva0st be ae's 7.80 7.70 
Exp: po re ee ee 7.60 7.60 
Firs IGMP) os 0:0 004s 6 <0:7%0 6.70 6.60 
Re! rrr as ee 5.50 5.50 
en AOU ao vaees ob cach ens 5.00 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. For quantity pur- 
chass bakers get a discount of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—An advance of 10c 
bbl in winter wheat flour has adversely 
affected demand, and the market is less 
active. The higher prices are accounted 
for by an increase in ocean freight rates. 
Supplies became more plentiful at the 
end of the week. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
90 per cent patent soft winter wheat 
flour, in secondhand jute bags, $5.80@ 
5.90 bbl, car lots, Toronto freights; 
Montreal, $6; bulk lots in buyers’ ated 
seaboard, for export, $5.80@5.90. 

Exporting Trade.—Spring wheat flour 
is selling for export in satisfactory vol- 
ume. All the regular markets in which 
Canadian flour is sold are supplying a 
share of this business. Following re- 
ports of bad weather in the western har- 
vesting areas, prices are showing higher 
tendencies, the total advance in seaboard 
quotations during the week being 20c bbl 
and in sterling 1s 9d. Prices, pt. 25: 
export spring patents, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, seaboard basis, Sep- 
temb r 44s per 280 lbs, in jute; October, 
November and December, 43s. 

Ontario winters are in slower demand. 


Although there seemed to be consider- 
ably more offering, an increase in prices 
Which went into effect during the week 


curtuiled business. Higher ocean freight 
rates compelled millers to advance their 
quo ctions, and they are now asking 1s 
more than a week ago, while buyers have 
not increased their bids. On Sept. 25 
mil!’ were quoting 39s per 280 lbs, in 
Jutc, cif, Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don. September or October shipment, and 
buy:rs were bidding only 37s 6d@38s. 


NOTES 


The Walker Biscuit Co., Ltd., has been 
orgnized at Midland, Ont., and the com- 
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Alberta Grain Producers Protest 


Wrvnirse, Man.—A press dispatch from Edmonton, Alta., states that 
the government of that province last week issued a statement to the board 
of grain commissioners, opposing the application for increases in the tariff 
of charges of public terminal elevators at Vancouver, B. C. The statement 
points out, in answer to announcements made by private grain interests at 
Vancouver, that existing facilities for the handling of grain moving west- 
ward from the prairie provinces are in excess of average requirements, and 
that an increase in handling charges to provide further expansion along this 


line is at present unnecessary. 


Opposition was voiced at the hearing of the board of grain commissioners 
held at Vancouver last August, against the proposed increase, which, it is 
further claimed, would greatly check the growing popularity of the western 
grain outlet, and thus defeat the object for which the increased tariff is re- 


quested. 


Pool Officials Return from Orient 


Winnirec, Man.—H. W. Wood, of the Alberta wheat pool, and George 
MclIvor, western sales agent for the central selling agency of the Canadian 
wheat pools, returned to Calgary, Alta., last week, from a trip to the Far 


East. 


Mr. Wood also visited Australia in the interests of co-operative wheat 


marketing. Speaking of Canadian wheat in oriental markets, Mr. MclIvor 
stated that in his opinion, while there was a prospect of increased wheat 
consumption in Japan and in wheat imports from Canada, this increase would 


be gradual. 


Mr. MclIvor also stated that an extensive market for Canadian 


wheat would become available in China upon a settlement of that country’s 


internal troubles. 








pany is now operating. Its products are 
reported as being of exceptionally good 
quality. 

Eric Arend, of M. Kosmack & Co., 
Glasgow, Scotland, spent several days 
last week in Toronto. 

The Rutherford Milling Co. Ltd., 
Blenheim, Ont., is likely to rebuild its 
mill at that place which was recently 
burned. This is one of the best of the 
country milling companies of Ontario, 
and there would be general regret should 
it decide to discontinue. 


The 50-bb] flour mill at Dunnville, 
Ont., owned by O. E. Wilson, burned on 
Sept. 21. The loss is placed at $25,000 
for the building and machinery alone. 
Besides this, a large stock of grain and 
flour was destroyed. The insurance bare- 
ly covers 50 per cent of the loss. The 
Dunnville mill was built in 1813, and 
was the first in that district to use water- 
power. 


The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada has announced that a public ele- 
vator license has been issued to the Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
permitting the operation of its Port Col- 
borne elevator as a public one during 
the license year 1926-27. The license 
was issued on an understanding that 
space for 400,000 bus will be available 
for public storage of grain, the balance 
to be used for the company’s milling re- 
quirements. 


The Telfer Biscuit Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
proposes to reorganize its finances by 
asking shareholders to exchange their 
holdings for new no par capital stock 
on a basis of two shares of the new for 
each share of preferred, and owners of 
common to receive one for each share 
held. This company has made no dis- 
bursements on preferred stock since Jan- 
uary, 1924, and the arrears now amount 
to 22 per cent. Shareholders are asked 
to relieve the company of this obligation. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour for domestic consump- 
tion in western Canada are of good vol- 
ume, and buying at country points is 
steadily improving. Millers also report 
a better inquiry for export account, and 
a little new business was booked last 
week, While inclement weather con- 
tinues to hold back the movement of 
grain, prairie mills appear to be getting 
all they require for the time being. There 


has been no further change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Sept. 25, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $6.80, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

J. Chamberlain, manager for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Kenora, Ont., 
was in Winnipeg last week. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is visiting in western Canada. 


The many friends of H. Sellers, west- 
ern manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
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Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, were glad to learn 
last week that he has sufficiently recov- 
ered from his recent indisposition to re- 
turn to his office. 

Recent trade statements show the value 
of Canadian wheat exports for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, as $396,892,647. 

A delegation representing the govern- 
ments of Norway and Sweden is at pres- 
ent in western Canada, with a view to 
making investigations and compiling in- 
formation with regard to immigration, 
employment, land values, and the co-op- 
erative marketing of grain. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather 
which has seriously retarded the move- 
ment of grain in the prairie provinces 
this season, shipments of new crop wheat 
are averaging well. For the week ending 
Sept. 23, inspections at Winnipeg aver- 
aged 1,528 cars per day, compared with 


1,871 for the corresponding period in 
1925. 
G. Rock. 
VANCOUVER 


Agents of mills here received instruc- 
tions from headquarters to advance sec- 
ond patents 30c bbl last week, making a 
warehouse price of $7.60, in jutes. Bak- 
ers are not inclined to make substantial 
bookings at the old level, even in face 
of the advance, evidently feeling that the 
present market cannot be maintained if 
there is any bettering of weather condi- 
tions. Likewise, millers are not recom- 
mending bookings on the new level. First 
patents, packed in cotton 49's, are priced 
to the retail trade at $9.60 bbl. Trade 
is not brisk, dealers evidently preferring 
to work on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Importers of flour have not been dis- 
posed to follow the market. This is es- 
pecially true of the Orient, where price 
measures consumption to an extent even 
greater than in Europe. It is reported 
that some small bookings of well-estab- 
lished brands have been made to the 
United Kingdom and Jamaica, and that 
parcels will go forward to the west coast 
of South America. 

H. M. Cameron. 








Untimely Snowstorm Proves Serious Setback 
to Alberta Wheat Crop 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


Alberta wheat crop are a bit uncer- 
tain. The prospects were excellent 
in the early part of the season, and har- 
vesting was well begun on what was esti- 
mated to be about a 110,000,000-bu crop, 
when in mid-September an untimely 
storm that. went over almost the whole 
West covered practically all the province 
with a blanket of snow. Harvesting was 
completely tied up, with approximately 
50 per cent of the grain still uncut. The 
effect is certain to be serious, for even 
returning fine weather will hardly over- 
come the fact that there will be heavy 
losses in grading as a result of the cold 
and wet. 
It has been proven before, of course, 
that Alberta wheat will go through a 
great deal of nature’s inclemency and 
still show a wonderful recovery. Every 
om indeed, some part of the province 
as its local setbacks in the way of un- 
favorable weather, but as a rule the 
crops come through these adversities sur- 
prisingly well and sometimes net much 
better results than expected. Seldom, 
however, has there been such widespread 
hard luck as the harvesters are havin 
this year, and if there is a fairly pi | 


Bixee quantity and quality of the 


recovery, with not too much loss in grade, 
it will be an achievement as great in its 
way as a bumper crop. 


UNIVERSITY 222 


Considerable interest is being shown in 
the results of this year’s sowings of the 
new University 222 wheat, which has 
been produced by the University of Al- 
berta field husbandry department. A 
number of farmers in the Sameaten dis- 
trict who had put in crops of this va- 
riety were looking for 40-bu yields, and 
it remains to be seen how much these 
have been cut down by bad weather. 
There seems to be no doubt that Uni- 
versity 222 has an advantage over other 
varieties in early maturing, with larger 
heads, better developed kernels, and 
stronger straw. It has not yet been gen- 
erally introduced among Alberta wheat 
growers, but if the outcome of the sea- 
son’s experiments is satisfactory there 
will be more of it in the next few years. 


WHEAT POOL IS ACTIVE 
The Alberta Wheat Pool is now a 
briskly going concern. It has under con- 
tract 8,500,000 acres wheat, which is 
somewhat. more than one half of this 
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year’s total acreage, and it is solidly es- 
tablished in the favor of its farmer 
membership. The outstanding feature of 
its activities this season is in the way of 
elevator service. Last year it had only 
three elevators of its own, but it is now 
operating 40. Some of these have been 
bought and some newly built, while ar- 
rangements are under way for further 
additions to the list. 

The policy of owing and operating ele- 
vators was taken up by the pool only 
after considerable deliberation. It was 
urged by various marketing experts, in- 
cluding Aaron Sapiro, and now that the 
pool has got well under way, with two 
years’ successful marketing to its credit, 
it is oa rgenge A setting out to acquire or 
construct an elevator at every important 
shipping point in the province where it 
has members. Mr. Sapiro, who continues 
to have a fatherly eye upon the progress 
of the co-operative marketing schemes in 
western Canada, recommends securing 
elevator facilities also at the Vancouver 
terminal. 

The wheat pool is still on friendly 
terms with the United Grain Growers, 
though the negotiations in the early sum- 
mer for the merging of their elevator 
services fell through. It had very nearly 
been agreed to form a new company to 
operate the elevators of both, with provi- 
sion for the ultimate acquisition of the 
U. G. G. line by the pool. The personnel 
of the president and manager of this 
prospective new company proved the 
rock on which the deal broke, and an of- 
ficial statement was given out in midsum- 
mer that nothing would come of it for 
the time being. The two organizations 
therefore remain apart, but the same: re- 
lations as before will continue between 
them, and U. G. G. elevators will in 
some cases be available for use by the 

ol. 

Friendly relations are also professed 
between the Alberta pool and the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, though 
the latter has had a dispute with the 
Manitoba pool. It was reported that the 
Northwest company was not accepting 
Alberta pool grain because of the pool’s 
refusal to sign a 12 months’ agreement 
concerning routing arrangements, but 
this has been denied, pool officials declar- 
ing that contracts for handling this sea- 
son’s grain have already been signed on 
practically the same lines as last year. 


MONTREAL 


The market fluctuated actively last 
week, finally ending on Sept. 23 with 
prices 10c bbl higher for spring wheat 
flour. Buyers are taking more interest, 
and fair sales are reported from the 
province of Quebec. Bakers, however, 
expect lower prices and limit their or- 
ders, except those who take immediate 
delivery of old wheat flour. Foreign buy- 
ers also have taken large quantities for 
all markets. The recent increase in 
ocean freight rates has, however, reduced 
the demand for flour. Domestic prices, 
Sept. 24: first patents $8.20 bbl, patents 
$8.05, second patents $7.80, export pat- 
ent $7.60. Granular is now pa at 
20c bbl above first patent. All prices 
are for flour in jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points, less 10c cash dis- 
count. 

Business is fairly active in winter 
wheat flour, with prices firm. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 24, $6.30@6.40 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 
small lots, $7@7.10, less 10c cash dis- 
count. 





NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Mont- 
real last week. 

F. H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal recently. 

W. Campbell, of W. Campbell, Ltd., 
agent in Newfoundland for the St, Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was here 
last week. 

W. H. O'Keefe, western sales manager 
for the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, — here on his return from 
Atlantic City, where he attended the 
bakers’ convention, 





In the 11 months ending June, 1926, 
Great Britain increased her importa- 
tions of Canadian flour, over those of the 
previous year, by 500,000 bbls. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour buyers again pursued a waiting 
policy last week, and the volume of busi- 
ness consummated was light. The trade 
is still imbued with the belief that prices 
are too high and that much lower levels 
will be reached. One encouraging fea- 
ture, however, was that an improvement 
was noticeable in shipping directions. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There were no 
large sales reported last week, business 
being mainly in one- and two-car lots. 
Buyers are not inclined to cover future 
needs at present levels, and prefer to 
hold off until prices are more in line 
with their own ideas. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Very little ac- 
tivity was reported last week. Buyers 
seem afraid of the market, and those who 
have not anticipated future supplies are 
not inclined to do so at present levels. 
Shipping instructions are still rather 
slow. 

Soft Winter Flour—Only a small lot 
business was done last week. Pie and 
cracker bakers took on small lots, as did 
the jobbers, but there was no pep to the 
demand, and there has been little or no 
improvement in shipping instructions. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Sept. 25: spring 
top patent $7.30@7.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, first clears $6.40@6.90, 
second clear $4.85@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $6.80@7.40, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.80@7.40, straight $6.20@6.65, first 
clear $5.75@6.05; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.60, straight $6.10@6.40, first clear $5.50 
@5.90. 

Durum.—Current business in semolinas 
is restricted to current requirements of 
buyers. A fairly steady small lot de- 
mand prevails, but buyers in the main 
are waiting for lower prices: before con- 
tracting for future supplies. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, Sept. 25, at 4%2c Ib, 
bulk; standard semolina, 4%4c; No. 8 
semolina, 44%4c; durum patent, 3/%4,@4'%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dope. 19-86 oocvccocvcescce 37,000 92 
Previous week -++ 87,000 92 
Year a@@0 ..seees .» 39,000 97 
TWO PORPS GOO occccecdoet 38,000 96 


NOTES 


C. S. Woolman, of Hales & Hunter, 
has returned from a two weeks’ motor 
trip to the East. 


R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, is on a two weeks’ 
business trip to eastern markets. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, has returned from visit- 
ing mill connections in Minneapolis. 


A. J. Gallagher, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, ~~ in Chi- 
cago on his way back from Minneapolis. 


W. H. Stokes, Jr., sales manager for 
the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. 
D., was in Chicago Sept. 22, returning 
from an eastern trip. 


J. H. Albrecht, secretary of the An- 
nan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis, 
arrived in Chicago Sept. 25, accompanied 
by his wife, to spend a few days. 


Effective Sept. 26, in compliance with 
the daylight savings ordinance, clocks 
were turned back one hour, reverting to 
central standard time again in Chicago. 


W. P. Ronan, flour broker, has re- 
turned from attending the bakers’ con- 
vention at Atlantic City. He also took 
in the championship fight at Philadelphia. 


I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will return late this week from a 
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10 days’ trip to eastern Canada and New 
York. 

H. N. Weinstein, vice president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., left for 
Hunter, N. Y., to visit relatives, at the 
close of the bakers’ convention at Atlan- 
tie City. 

J. J. Badenoch, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., entertained his office staff at his 
summer home at Burlington, Wis., over 
the last week end. A golf tournament 
was a feature of the outing. 





DELIVERY OF LETTERS 

Often it becomes important to estab- 
lish the fact whether or not a given let- 
ter was received by the addressee, as 
the validity of a contract may depend 
upon it. To illustrate, in the case of 
Ennis-Bayard Petroleum Co, vs. Plain- 
ville Mill & Elevator Co. (235 Pac. 119) 
the right of plaintiff to terminate a fuel 
oil supply contract turned upon the point 
whether or not a letter containing a 
check covering a prior shipment had been 
received. Plaintiff denied receiving it, 
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but defendant was held to have produced 


sufficient evidence raising a presumption 
of receipt to sustain a fin .— the 
letter was received. Stating neral 


rule applying to the subject, the 
supreme court said: 

here is a presumption of fact that 
a letter which been duly mailed has 
been received by the addressee. Of 
course, the fact of affixing postage and 
mailing must be proved; but those facts 
may be proved as any controverted issue 
is proved, and this would permit proof 
by circumstantial as well as any other 
evidence. And when the defendant's 
usual course of mailing its correspond- 
ence was shown, and when the letter of 
transmittal with the check inclosed was 
shown to have been thus handled in the 
usual course of business, the affixing of 
adequate postage was implied, and there 
was sufficient evidence to justify a jury’s 
finding that the letter had been received 
in due course of mail... . 

“It was not shown that the plainti{f’s 
street address was written on the en- 
velope. Cases there are which hold that 
where a letter was addressed to a person 
or firm in a large city with no given 
street address, there is no presumption 
that the letter was received by the ad- 
dressee. . . . But it seems that where 
the addressee is a well-known business 
firm in a large city, or a public official, 
the want of a street address on a letter 
otherwise bap mms addressed, stamped, 
and mailed, does not overcome the pre- 
sumption of delivery.” 


ansas 





About twice as many homesteads have 
been taken up in western Canada ‘his 
year as last. 








Food Fads and the Baker’s Bread 


(Continued from page 1272.) 


a little more than half the population of 
New York, producing athletes who suc- 
cessfully competed against the rest of 
the world. They were only beaten by 
the United States, which has a popula- 
tion of 100,000,000 from which to de- 
velop champion sportsmen. 

In all of the running races, which 
called for endurance and stamina, the 
entrants from Finland excelled. The 
Marathon race was won by a Finn, who 
finished in far better condition than any 
of the other contestants. In another dis- 
tance race in which only 15 out of 34 
contestants who started the race finished, 
both first and second place were taken 
by Finns. In considering this remarkable 
showing, I wonder if the foods eaten by 
these hearty Finns are not in a large 
measure responsible for this wonderful 
display of physical endurance. 

The strength, reserve, and stamina of 
any individual are due largely to the 
If we want to in- 
crease the physical power of our athletes, 
as well as of all the race, we must learn 
to choose suitable foods, In selecting a 
diet, bear in mind it is not the quantity 
eaten that counts; it is the kind of food 
eaten that does the good. In all cases 
the natural foods are the best foods. 
None is better than old-fashioned bread. 

When I was a boy I was sent with a 
tin bucket once or twice a week to get a 
“penny’s worth of yeast.” That same 
night everybody tip-toed around the stove 
behind which was a “setting” of bread, 
for fear it would “fall.” In those times 
bread making was a household art, and 
every housewife was depended on to sup- 
ply the family with its most important 
food. The social standing of the house- 
keeper depended on her ability to make 
good bread. In that period the most 
tactful remark made at table was “How 
light and delicious your bread is!” At 
such moments mother tried hard to ap- 
pear unconcerned. 

How different it is today. As com- 
pared with the amount furnished by the 
great bakers, very little bread is made 
in the home kitchen. More and more do 
we depend on the corner grocery for our 
daily supply. So vital is this article of 
food that the word “bread” stands for 
alli we eat, and when we pray we call 
upon Divine Providence to “give us this 
day our daily bread.” This seems most 
appropriate, because it is our most vital 
food. 


Bread contains all the essential ele- 


ments of food. It has 10 or 12 per cent 
of protein, 50 to 60 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates, about 1 per cent of fat, be- 
sides water and certain necessary miin- 
erals. Spread with butter, good old- 
fashioned bread becomes an almost jer- 
fectly balanced ration. Add to several 
slices of bread a couple of glasses of 
milk, and you have given yourself a first 
class meal, one which throws upon the di- 
gestive organs the minimum of effort and 
yet supplies your body with all the es- 
sential elements for repair and growth. 
Every meal should present bread in some 
form; but it must be honest bread, made 
of real flour, properly mixed and well 
baked. The great bakeries have learned 
that the old-fashioned recipes are most 
satisfactory. The fashion for overre- 
fined flour has gone out, and we are get- 
ting real bread. 

What is the chief need of your indus- 
try? Far be it from me to volunteer an 
excursion into your affairs with a view to 
any solution of your troubles. But | 
should feel my visit here were a vain 
one unless I offered something of a prac- 
tical nature. 

You need greater publicity of the ad- 
vantages and, ae oa g the necessity of 
bread in the national dietary. You must 
offset propaganda against bread by more 
vigorous propaganda for bread. You 
must fight the fire of sensationalism by 
setting fires of scientific argument for 
the splendid product of your bakeries. 

You have on your side the ancient and 
honorable history of bread. You /iave 
scientific proof of the value of bread to 
the human family. You have a sub 
stantial, economic and sensible foodstuff 
to offer the public. When once the pub- 
lic is educated to the place bread should 
have, the demand will increase with cach 
month. 

I have spoken almost exclusively of 
bread. With equal force and scientific 
accuracy we may speak of cake, pie, and 
other pastries, the substantial found:tion 
of which is flour. Let no one attem))t t 
say that they are harmful to the human 
race. They are not. On the contrary, 
they make for health, vigor and long life. 





The export duty on wheat shipped out 
of Poland has been abolished, in view of 
the fact that the condition of the a 
igo that domestic requirements wi 

e well covered, with a possible surplus 
for export. 
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The American Bakers Association Convention 
By Staff Correspondents* 


EAN breezes, spray from the late 
QO summer surf, ideal weather and the 

‘comforts of excellent hotels com- 
bine’ to give a holiday atmosphere to 
the ‘our-day session of the twenty-ninth 
annu| convention of the American Bak- 
ers Association at Atlantic City last 
week. The attendance of approximately 
1,500. with bakers and their families 
holding a definite majority over the less 
than 500 allied tradesmen, seemed small, 
compired with the record breaking 
crowd at Buffalo a year ago. Yet in its 
recor’ of accomplishment the conven- 
tion deserves high rating among all 
meetings of the national organization. 

This was particularly true of the new 
work undertaken in connection with nu- 
tritional studies and the spreading of 
better knowledge of the value of bread 
and other bakery products to the public. 
That the bakers are in earnest in their 
plans for defending bread against fur- 
ther decrease in consumption was proved, 
first by the place given to the topic in 
making up the program, second by the 
attention given to its presentation and 
discussion, and, finally, by the practical 
plans adopted. There is much reason to 
anticipate that this next year will witness 
important headway made in the educa- 
tion of the public in the food values of 
baked products. 

The work of the convention and the 
pleasure of those who attended was 
greatly facilitated and contributed to by 
the excellent arrangements made by the 
committee headed by L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the association. The divi- 
sion of headquarters between two hotels 
some distance removed from each other 
added to rather than detracted from at- 
tendance at meetings and the pleasures 
of the social events. 

Much credit was accorded to numerous 
members of the allied trades, who by 
service on committees and their individ- 
ual efforts contributed much to the suc- 
cess and pleasure of the gathering. Not 
least among these was the evening enter- 
sement of the Bakers’ Club, of New 
fork 


LUNCHEON FOR PRESS REPRESENTATIVES 


L. J. Schumaker, president of the as- 
sociaiion, entertained the representatives 
of the trade press at a luncheon at the 
Hote! Traymore on Sept. 20, at which 
John B. Geraghty, in charge of the pub- 
licity of the association, presided. The 


*The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can l\aker was represented at the Atlan- 
tic City convention by the following 
memers of the staff: H. J. Pattridge, 
Presilent; Robert E. Sterling, editor; 
Robet T, Beatty, northwestern editor; 
A. S. Purves, manager of the Chicago 
branch office; Walter Quackenbush, east- 
crn manager; S. O. Werner, assistant 
ranch manager at Chicago. 





program for the convention was dis- 
cussed in detail, Mr. Geraghty explaining 
the various features and emphasizing the 
points which each of the speakers was 
expected to emphasize. 

In a short address, Mr. Schumaker 
said that the association hoped to ac- 
complish three things. Firstly, the 
American Bakers Association desired to 
establish closer co-operation between it 
and the various state associations; sec- 
ondly, it wants the national association 
to be hetter understood by all the bakers 
in the country; thirdly, it wants the bak- 
ing industry to be better understood by 
the public. The last two purposes, he 
said, outlined briefly the object of the 
convention. 


DONATION FOR NUTRITIONAL EDUCATION 


A check for $80,000, on the W. B. 
Ward fund and made payable to the 
American Bakers Association, for nutri- 
tional educational work during the com- 
ing four years, was received and com- 
mented on by Mr. Geraghty. The nutri- 
tional work is in charge of Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERS 


At first it looked as though the meet- 
ing of the house-to-house bakers’ section 
would not amount to much. A number 
of members gathered in the room pro- 
vided for this meeting, but no chairman 
had been appointed, no set program had 
been arranged, and no one seemed to 
know much about this part of the con- 
vention schedule. However, R. Hol- 
brook, educational secretary of the Iowa 
Bakers’ Association, took it upon him- 
self to see that things got started, and 
finally the meeting was commenced. It 
did not take long to get every one in 
the room interested, and the session 
turned out to be one of the best ever 
held. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to make plans for a midwinter 
meeting, and also for the gathering in 
connection with next year’s national con- 
vention. This committee consists of R. 
J. Wahle, of the Wahle Baking Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., J. W. Carence, of the 
Manor Baking Co., Kansas City, J. R. 
Holmes, of a & Son, Washington, 
D. C. 

The discussions centered around the 
best kind of delivery wagons and deliv- 
ery systems, the hiring of men, wages, 
commissions, costs, and the number of 
stops on routes, and those present de- 
clared that they had profited by the dis- 
cussions. 

It developed that a driver can cover 
about 200 to 250 stops in one day, and 
that it was essential to choose delivery 
men carefully. Most bakers required 
new employees to put up bonds of $50 
to $100. It was advisable to put new- 
comers for a few days in the bakeshop, 





then letting them go out on the route 
with the supervisor for a week. 

It was said that while the house-to- 
house baker preferred routes near the 
plant, the best paying ones were situated 
in the outlying districts of the cities. 
This was attributed to the fact that in 
newer sections there were few stores, so 
the housewives were anxious to do busi- 
ness with the bakers who called. Also, 
in downtown sections it required time to 
build up a good business. 

Eighteen per cent commission seemed 
to be the amount paid by most concerns 
to their wagon salesmen, although a few 
bakers in certain cities were required by 
union rules to pay certain fixed amounts 
and a commission. Most bakers favored 
paying their men a straight commission, 
and it was declared that a guaranty was 
the worst thing for a salesman, as usual- 
ly the men seemed satisfied to let it go 
at that. However, some bakers, espe- 
cially those new in the business, admitted 
that they were practically forced to 
guarantee a fixed wage. 

Pan bread naturally made up the bulk 
of the business, and salesmen were urged 
to increase sales of this product. Figures 
given showed that bread sales reached 
about 70 per cent of total house-to-house 
sales. Some bakers stated that specials 
once or twice a week were very helpful. 

The problem of credit is apparently 
a serious one for the house-to-house bak- 
er. One stated that his concern extended 
no credit to the salesmen, while most of 
the others said they could not get away 
from it. 

It was said that stales were the result 
of two things, namely, overestimated de- 
mand, or overproduced orders. One 
speaker said that he always urged his 
men to increase their orders, and on 
their slips there was a consignment col- 
umn, where the overproduction was dis- 
tributed. The men had the privilege of 
returning this, but they usually felt it 
was their duty to dispose not only of 
their orders but also of the consigned 
goods. Some firms had retail stores 
where the overproduction was sold. 

Most of the bakers were of the opinion 
that male canvassers were better than 
women. The latter probably made more 
calls, but not as much business resulted. 
Another interesting statement made was 
that whenever a Taker had an oppor- 
tunity of hiring men who had spent at 
least six months working for some 
brush or vacuum cleaner company, he 
seized upon it. It was claimed that 
these men had had more experience in 
house-to-house work, and no doors were 
ever closed on them before they had had 
a chance to get their message to the 
housewife. 


TO BROADEN ASSOCIATION’S ACTIVITIES 


The board of governors, at its execu- 
tive session on the evening of Sept. 20, 
voted unanimously on what was declared 








at Atlantic City 


to be a radical departure from its for- 
mer policy. It was believed that some- 
thing should be done to bring the asso- 
ciation at least into contact with all the 
bakers of the country, even if it did 
not result in an increased membership. 
Consequently, it was decided to authorize 
the employment of one additional field 
secretary, and more if necessary, for the 
purpose of creating greater interest in 
local, state and group associations. The 
national association realizes that the 
greatest benefit to the industry as a 
whole can best be brought about by the 
organization of bakers in their individual 
sections, and consequently it is now pre- 
pared to send field secretaries into terri- 
tories where they are needed. 

A committee was appointed by the 
board to prepare a five-year program for 
the activities of the association and the 
institute. 

BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS MEET 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held its semiannual 
meeting in the library of the Hotel Tray- 
more on Sept. 21. There were morning 
and afternoon sessions, but they were 
mainly of an executive nature, and noth- 
ing was given out for publication. Paul 
Esselborn, of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, and president of the associa- 
tion, was in the chair. Several subjects 
dealing with general affairs of the asso- 
ciation were discussed. 


GEORGE E. DEAN HONORED 


One of many pleasant social features 
of the convention was the complimentary 
dinner given by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Hotel 
Traymore on the evening of Sept. 21, to 
George E. Dean, president of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

Mr. Dean was the first president of 
the association, occupying that office for 
several years. It was largely through his 
efforts and his qualifications as a leader 
that the association was perfected and 
made the power it is today in the allied 
trades of the baking industry. 

The dinner was a tribute to a man re- 
vered by his associates, his competitors 
and the members of the allied trades, all 
of whom turned to him for guidance and 
counsel. The menu card—a work of art 
in itself—was adorned by a photograph 
of Mr. Dean, and bore the names of all 
the members of the association. Credit 
for this was given to Joseph C. Emley, 
of the Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y. 

After the dinner, the president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Paul Esselborn, of the Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, called upon Wil- 
liam E. Fay, of the Champion Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill., who acted as toastmaster. 
Mr. Fay referred to the early history of 
the association, and asked for confirma- 
tion of his statements from Frank Bam- 
ford, of the Bakers Weekly, and O. R. 
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George E. Dean 


Read, of the Read Machinery Co., both 
of whom praised Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Dean, who apparently was un- 
aware of the. honor which was to be 
paid to him, was called upon to tell of 
the development of the equipment busi- 
ness since the war. He said that when 
he had been asked to talk at the dinner, 
he had wired most of the equipment 
manufacturers asking what progress they 
had made in the last six or seven years, 
and he was pleased to announce that in 
that time 60 new machines had been de- 
veloped for the baking industry. He 
then went on to cite the progress that 
had been made, and added that bakers’ 
business would be further- increased as 
the manufacturers developed new equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Esselborn, the last speaker of the 
evening, paid a tribute to the leadership 
of Mr. Dean, saying he was never a man 
to “Let George do it.” When anything 
was to be done, he did it himself. Mr. 
Esselborn said that the members of the 
association recognized this quality in Mr. 
Dean, and asked him to accept from the 
association a grandfather’s clock, with 
three sets of chimes, one for himself and 
wife, one for his children and one for 
his grandchildren, In accepting the gift, 
Mr. Dean said he would have to build a 
new home worthy of the gift, and every 
time it chimed it would remind him of 
the loyal friends he had in the associa- 
tion. 


CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER 


L. J. Schumaker called the convention 
to order on the morning of Sept. 21, ask- 
ing Fred B. Haller, of the Haller Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, to deliver an invocation. 
Afterward the national anthem was sung, 
and community singing, to enliven the 
proceedings, was led by E. T. Clissold, 
of the Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Edward L. Bader, mayor of Atlantic 
City. Mr. Schumaker announced that 
on an average at least two conventions 
a day were held in Atlantic City the 
year around and that the mayor attend- 
ed only a comparatively few of them. 
Therefore the bakers might consider 
themselves honored. Mayor Bader said 
that if any baker got into trouble, he was 
to see him. He then gave Mr. Schumak- 
er the key to the city. 

In his annual address Mr. Schumaker 
said that the association should deter- 
mine its policies and activities for the 
coming year, and tell the public of its 


purposes. 
Mrs. Gerald Williams, wife of a 
Scranton, Pa., baker, then sang two 


songs, accompanied at the piano by Pro- 
fessor L. Paul Evans, of Atlantic City. 
Judge Harold B. Wells, of Borden- 
town, N. J., more than lived up to his 
reputation, While he talked in a face- 
tious manner, and told numerous stories, 
he touched on the meaning of integrity 
and the development of character, and 
the comments heard afterward demon- 
strated that his efforts were appreciated. 
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As Mr. Schumaker remarked, the bak- 
ers were in a happier frame of mind to 
tackle the problems they were confronted 
with in the sessions to follow. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association, presented 
his annual report, which was distributed 
in pamphlet form to those present and is 
referred to in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. He commented briefly on this re- 
port, laying particular stress on the con- 

dence in which the association was held 
by its members. 

Dr. Rumsey was followed by the Hon. 
Bainbridge Iby, former Secretary of 
State, who expressed surprise at the 
magnitude of the gathering, saying he 
had pot anticipated facing so many peo- 
ple when he accepted Dr. Barnard’s in- 
vitation to be present. He compli- 
mented Judge Wells, a former speaker, 
saying he had boxed the compass of 
human wisdom and philosophy, covering 
everything a man should know, with the 
saving grace of humor. Mr. Colby told 
of his visit to the American Institute of 
Baking last winter, and of the surprise 
he experienced when he discovered what 
the bakers were doing for their industry. 
He stressed what education and science 
meant, saying that the unexampled pros- 
perity of the present day was due in 
the first place to scientific research. He 
complimented the bakers by saying that 
it was this spirit of true research that 
typified their national association, adding 
that “it is the essential and inherent 
merit of the thing you do that makes it 
worth while.” 

Commenting on Mr. Colby’s speech, 
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Mr. Schumaker said that he had gone 
down deep into the well of knowledge 
and brought up ideas that we all knew 
about, even if we did not comprehend 
them. He added, however, that improve- 
ments follow each other so rapidly now- 
adays that we scarcely can por pace 
with them. 

A discussion of association work was 
scheduled, in which Lewis F. Bolser, 
Minneapolis, and R. K. Stritzinger, Seat- 
tle, both ex-presidents of the associa- 
tion, participated. Mr. Bolser said that 
the work done during the past year might 
not be perceptible now, but it would 
make itself felt during the years to come. 
He remarked that many bakers won- 
dered what the association did for them, 
and pointed out how valuable the stu- 
dents graduated by the baking institute 
were to the industry. He added that, un- 
fortunately, these students were appre- 
ciated more by the allied tradesmen than 
by the bakers themselves. He then 
touched on the toast campaign, saying 
that owing to it many drug stores and 
restaurants were today serving noonday 
lunches of toasted sandwiches. The cake 
bakers and pie bakers, Mr. Bolser said, 
have also benefited from association work, 
and he added that the bakers should see 
that other industries did not substitute 
their products for those of the commer- 
cial bakery. 

Mr. Stritzinger said it was worth 
while traveling across the continent to 
see so many of his old friends, and 
that he was convinced that the only bak- 
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ers who could not see anything worth 
while in the national association were 
those who could not look themselves 
squarely in the eye each morning when 
they shaved. 


MESSAGES FROM ATHLETES 


In closing the morning session, Mr. 
Schumaker told of journeying out to 
the training camp of Jack Dempsey and 
seeing his manager. What he particu- 
larly wanted to find out, he said, was 
what Dempsey ate while training. Aft- 
erward Mr. Dempsey wrote him a letter 
saying that his staple food was whole- 
some white bread. The letter went on 
to say that he had experimented with 
many trick loaves, but that he had never 
found a satisfactory substitute for good, 
white, wheat bread. Naturally, the bak- 
ers were pleased with this information. 

Mr. Schumaker then read a cablegram 
received from Ernst Vierkoettler, the 
German baker who recently swam the 
English Channel and who had been in- 
vited to attend the convention. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the invita- 
tion, but said that he could not come to 
America before November, at which time 
he hoped to meet some of his fellow- 
craftsmen on this side of the Atlantic. 


BAKERY ENGINEERS MEETING 


As usual, the meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers was well 
attended and exceedingly interesting. 
The Rose room in the Traymore Hotel 
was packed, and it did not take long to 
get the members discussing problems of 
mutual interest. President Price an- 
nounced that the annual meeting would 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, beginning March 14. This is 
an ideal place for holding conventions, 
and the hotel management has allowed 
special rates of $4 for single rooms and 
$6 for double ones. Mr. Price said that 
the society’s committees are busy at work 
on many serious and difficult problems, 
and that reports would be made at the 
annual meeting. Indications are that 
this will be the liveliest annual gathering 
since the society was formed. 

H. A. Cordrey, of the Westerlin- 
Campbell Co., Chicago, refrigerating en- 
gineer, made a preliminary report on 
mixing and refrigeration, which was 
printed and will be sent out to every 
member. The results obtained so far 
proved a great surprise to the member- 
ship, and when the committee, with whom 
Mr. Cordrey is working, makes its final 
report at the annual meeting, the mem- 
bers may be assured of something of 
real value. Gerald Billings, of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, in commenting 
on this report, stated that many bakers 
mix too large a dough for the size of 
mixer, and Mr. Price gave his opinion 
that after the next meeting there would 
be standards for various kinds of equip- 
ment. 

New crop flour was discussed by G. 
Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. A noticeable feature, he said, was 
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E. B. 
Royal 8. Holbrook, Educational Secretary : 
of the Iowa Bakers’ Association 
attendal 
the easy way bakers slipped into the new rior to | 
crop from the old without the difficul- chair ies 
ties of several years past. He attrib- mittee, 
uted this to the fact that millers are Charl 
beginning to realize that they succeed only relai al 
as their product satisfies the bakers. As ed that 
the new crop comes on, millers carry the daily 
stocks of old grain, and as soon as new lic 0} ne 
grain is received a small percentage goes other ty] 
into a mix with the old, especially as He clair 
many bakers demand old crop flour. The percts, & 
quantity of new wheat is gradually in- = © 
creased until it reaches 100 per cent. _ we 
Last year’s southwestern crop was un- ain " 
usual, Mr. Thomas said. It contaii.ed oe PH 
a fair quantity of protein, but was high- hie 0 i 
ly mineralized, and flours in the main oP ey 
were strong and stable. This year, wheat had poe 
is more normal, and not so high in min- aaa a 
erals, The crop is uniformly good. New distribut 
flour will require a little longer fermen- pope coal 
tation than a year ago. Best results vate ‘ 
would be obtained with a little higher de Stel 
temperatures, and it is essential to keep 4 eens 
the dough cool. It will stand a little Scie lows 
longer mixing, and will improve by E. T. | 
punching it oftener. A eouentl 
The quantity of spring wheat available the buyil 
for bread purposes is less than a year cities, sai 
ago, he said. The four spring wheat reasons: | 
states will have a crop of around 109,- part of t 
000,000 bus, against 134,000,000 a year efforts, in 
ago. Protein content of new spring upon the 
wheat on an average is higher than last quality o: 
year, and there has been a decided im- preciable 
provement in that respect in Minnesota placed th 
and the Dakotas. The new crop had desirable 
been affected by weather conditions, Mr. dustries, 
Thomas said, but these had not damaged 1 E. 
the quality of the wheat. Indications are Chicago, s 
wheat will make strong and ing needs 
stable flour, with a decided improvement Many bal 





in color and normal ash content. ‘The 
new flour will stand more fermentation, 
and will give immediate expansion and 
good volume. Length of mixing should 
be increased a little, which will ive 
improved results, but he said it was es 
sential to keep doughs cool. L. R. Olson, 
of the International Milling Co., Gerald 
Billings, of the Quality Bakers of Amer 
ica, J. J. Paar, of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., and Frank Grout, of 
the Southern Baking Co., also spoke on 
this subject. 

George W. Tassie, St. Paul, first vice 
president, took the chair during a gem 
eral discussion. One of the subjects 
which many seemed anxious to securé 
accurate data on was oil firing for ovens, 
especially traveling ovens. It was the 
opinion that this should receive the most 
critical study, as it has been brought A 
at so many gatherings, and it was ho; 
that something definite could be give 
out at the annual meeting: Among thost 
taking part in this discussion weft 
Frank C. Panuska, of the Hubbard Ovel 
Co., William P. Duff, of the Baker 
Perkins Co., Inc., P. G. Pirrie, of the 
Bakers Weekly, and others. 


TRADE PROMOTION CONFERENCE 


This part of the convention progra® 
proved to be very instructive, and the 
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E. B. Price, President of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers 


attendance and arrangements were supe- 
rior to those of last year. Leroy Rogers, 
chairrnan of the trade promotion com- 
mittee, presided very efficiently. 


Charles W. Myers, director of trade 
relations of Armour & Co., Chicago, stat- 


ed that in his opinion the functions of 
the daily newspaper as a molder of pub- 
lic opinion and buying far exceeded every 
other type of media for local distribution. 


He claimed that everybody read news- 
papers, and said they were the economical 
means of disseminating information, and 
this most assuredly included advertising. 
Consistent and constant advertising, he 
claimed, would create more good will, 
reputation and business for the baker, if 
his products were right, than any other 
medium. The baking industry, he said, 
had gone beyond the question of product, 
and now faced the greatest question of 
distributive facilities in its history. The 
co-operation of the retail grocer was es- 
sential, he declared, and the grocer should 
departmentize his bakery goods, so that 
the housewife could become familiar with 
their location. 

E. T. Smith, of The Fleischmann Co., 
in commenting on the rapid increase in 
the buying of bakers’ bread in larger 
cities, said it was due to four principal 
reasons: greater selling efforts upon the 
part of the baker, improved advertising 
efforts, increased scientific research work 
upon the part of the industry, and better 
quality of products. This, with an ap- 
preciable increase in population, had 
placed the baking industry in a highly 
desirable position among major food in- 
dustries. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, stated that one of the outstand- 
ing needs of today was market analysis. 
Many bakers, he said, devoted selling 
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efforts to certain cities where there were 
communities which used many diversified 
kinds of bakers’ products. Where gen- 
eral results might be favorable in a city, 
he stated, they should be analyzed, be- 
cause it might prove that three or four 
routes out of a dozen were carrying the 
burden of five or six unprofitable ones. 
The baker must specialize in his selling 
efforts, he declared, and he must become 
a better merchandiser. 

L. Baillie, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Co., took for his subject “The 
Relation of Advertising to Selling.” The 
responsibility of the baker went beyond 
merely manufacturing a product and ad- 
vertising it, he stated. He owed it to 
himself and the consuming public to util- 
ize every possible phase of selling inge- 
nuity, if he was to obtain his logical vol- 
ume of business against a host of other 
food products which were clamoring for 
popular approval. Mr. Baillie stressed 
the need for a greater study of the fun- 
damentals of advertising, and declared 
that there was too much of a tendency 
upon the part of many to treat advertis- 
ing as a thing apart, instead of actually 
a part of selling efforts. 


The conference decided to hold and 
prepare plans for a midwinter meeting 
of the trade promotion department, to 
be held during February, 1927, in Chi- 
cago. 

BAKERS CLUB PARTY 


The Bakers’ Club of New York enter- 
tained those attending the convention 
with a vaudeville show at the Garden 
Pier Theatre on Tuesday evening, which 
was followed by supper and dancing. 

The opening number on the program 
was a medley glee done by the Bakers’ 
Club Syncopators under the direction of 
that well-known leader, M. Lee Marshall. 

George Getzoff followed with a piano 
solo, and while the temptation to play 
upon the name as well as George did on 
the piano is great, the writer with great 
personal restraint refrains. 

A sketch representing the perfect effi- 
ciency of an imperfect police force, with 
Charles Rinehart, Syd Fiske, Ellis C. 
Baum, . J. Morris, Jr., E. C. B. 
Fletcher, and W. D. Bleier taking star 
parts, produced its share of laughter. 
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Albert Schulteis, Retiring President of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers 





Ellis C. Baum amused the audience 
with a monologue, followed by the baker 
baritone, F. H. Frazier, who, appearing 
in a tail coat which had evidently been 
made for a circus fat man, did some 
songs and a dance. It was rumored 
later that B. F. Keith has opened nego- 
tiations to book the coat for a long run 
on the circuit. 

W. J. Morris, Jr., and Ellis Baum, 
those ubiquitous comedians, put on a 
sketch, in which the former as Professor 
Saute McKidney and the latter as Chief 
Laughing Water (probably misprint, 
should have been Firewater), assisted 
by a black kitten, astounded the audience 
with feats of mind reading, The kitten 
was also astounded. 

The Bakers’ Glee Club with another 
song closed the performance, and the au- 
dience repaired to the hotel for supper 
and dancing. The affair was the usual 
success, and the Bakers’ Club is to be 
congratulated upon having so much tal- 
ent among its members. 


W. E. PITTSFORD HEADS PIE BAKERS 


The National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers held its ninth annual meeting 


at Haddon Hall, Sept. 21-22. W. E. 
Pittsford, of the Pittsford Purity Pie 
Co., Indianapolis, was elected president 
to succeed Albert Schulteis, Washington, 
D. C; C. H. Moody, of Moody & Waters, 
Chicago, was elected first vice president; 
H. J. Porth, Porth Pie Co., Detroit, sec- 
ond vice pits R. C. Finch, of the 
New York Pie Baking Co., New York, 
third vice president, and J. P. Frisbie, 
of the Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
for three years: J. C. Hutchinson, of the 
Hutchinson Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
and Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C. 

One of the important steps taken at 
this meeting was the adoption of a reso- 
lution that a proposed advertising cam- 
paign be referred to the executive com- 
mittee for investigation and a report to 
the association. This matter was dis- 
cussed at some length, and it was de- 
cided that a matter of such importance 
required serious consideration before 
definite action was taken. Suggestions 
were made that members should be called 

















































Paul Esselborn, President of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 





















on to pay one quarter of 1 per cent on 
their gross sales for this campaign, and 
many members were in favor of this, but 
it was finally left to the executive com- 
mittee to decide. It was also brought 
out that, if a campaign is conducted at 
some later time, the standard of pies 
must be higher, otherwise the movement 
would not be of much benefit. 

One of the best papers read at this 
convention was that by Harry J. Boek- 
enhoff, president of the National Res- 
taurant Association, who took for his 
subject “Pie, America’s Most Popular 
Dessert.” It was requested that a copy 
of this address be sent to all the mem- 
bers. One point brought out by Mr. 
Boekenhoff was that, in a contest held by 
his association on pies baked by mem- 
bers, they decided that material costs 
were about 30c. } 

Albert Schulteis, former president of 
the association, opened the meeting and 
read his annual address. Dr. Barnard, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
introduced Bainbridge Colby, who spoke 
briefly. Jean K. Rich, of the nutritional 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking, followed, urging pie bakers 
to co-operate with her department, as 
she wanted to be of more service to this 
branch of the baking industry. 

I. M. Stickney, of the Burns-Bowe 
Baking Co., Cleveland, talked on “An 
Organized Pie Industry,” and also told 
of how his concern had been successful 
in putting its pies back on the market 
after a considerable falling off in demand 
due to many reasons, Winifred Stuart 
Gibbs, editor of the American Food 
Journal, told the pie bakers to educate 
the public and acquaint them with the 
value of pie. Let them know the high 
quality of the ingredients used and sell 
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them the idea of using baker's pie, she 
said. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard gave a complete 
review of the activities of the institute 
regarding ples, and told what it would 
like to for the pie bakers to help 
them increase the sale of this product. 
R. M. Crawford, of the Oven Equipment 
Co., spoke of the improvements and new 
features to the traveling oven for pie 
baking, and especially dwelt on the in- 
creasing use of electricity as a fuel. 
Electricity was a source of heat which 
should be given consideration by the pie 
baker, he said.- 

J. A. Ford, president of Ford & Co., 
Brooklyn, spoke on “Cold Pack Fruits,” 
and B. C, y_sael of the Coons Mfg. Co., 
took for his subject “Canned Fruit.” 
Following the latter's address, objection 
was taken to the use of the word “sec- 
onds” by canners of fruit for pie bakers. 
These goods were not inferior in quality, 
it was said, but merely of smaller size, 
and this term was most —T to the 
public. It was decided to take this mat- 
ter up with the canners and ask them 
to use a different label. 

Mr. Schumaker spoke briefly on the 
importance of educating the public to the 
value of pies. At present the restaurant 
people were the main buyers of baker's 
pies, he said, and efforts should be made 
to put the story of baker's pies before 
the housewife. Following this there was 
some discussion as to what benefits the 
vie bakers could derive from being mem- 
bere of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, and it was cape unanimously 
decided that every pie baker should be- 
long to this organization. 

The usual dinner was not held this 
year, in order to permit the pie bakers 
to attend the banquet of the American 
Bakers Association, but a pie bakers’ 
luncheon was held at the Traymore Ho- 
tel on Sept. 22, when a round table dis- 
cussion of various shop problems took 
place. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE DAY 


Sept. 22 was designated American In- 
stitute of Baking Day. It is doubtful 
if any session of the national body ever 
attracted so many speakers of national 
repute, Like the preceding day, the con- 
vention hall was packed, and the ma- 
jority of those present stayed until the 
close of the meeting, although it lasted 
an hour longer than scheduled, 

Mr. Schumaker asked Dr. H. E, Bar- 
nard to take the chair, and the latter 
used a gavel which had been presented 
to the association by the orphans of 
Nazareth. ‘The association has always 
taken a keen interest in Near East relief 
work, and the gavel had been sent to the 
bakers of America by the orphans as a 
token of their gratitude. 

In opening the session, Dr. Barnard 
stated that the institute had passed out 
of the kindergarten class, and was now 
recognized for its service, its educational 
work and for its truly scientific research, 
He then proceeded to describe how the 
institute was serving bakers. Quality, 
Dr. Barnard said, had become a catch- 
word in the trade, What was needed 
was a sense of appreciation on the = 
of the consumer, and to bring this about 
was a part of the task assumed by the 
institute. 

He then went on to tell of a survey 
made to ascertain the reasons for the 
decreased consumption of bread by the 
American public, and to decide whdt 
should be done to bring white bread back 
into its own, Shorter working hours on 
the part of the laboring classes, he be- 
lieved, were in part responsible. The 
laboring man did not eat as much when 
he worked only eight hours a day as 
when he worked ten, he declared, The 
unconscious appeal for sweet goods had 
also been responsible for the decline. 
The per capita consumption of sugar had 
increased from 60 lbs to 110, he men- 
tioned. The retail baker should benefit 
thereby through the increased demand 
for sweet goods, and the institute fur- 
nished the retailer with the weapon with 
which to combat the decreased demand 
for bread by taeching him how to make 
4 bigger variety of appetizing products 
that should appeal to school children and 
others. 

He said that the pamphlets supplied 
by the institute for distribution by the 
retailer told the story of the eo ility 
of different foods, as the physicians see 
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it. The campaign started by the as- 
sociation on the Pacific Coast for four 
meals a day for school children was 
traveling east rapidly, Dr. Barnard said, 
and bakers should benefit thereby. He 
added that this was a very habit 
to cultivate, and quoted several scientists 
to prove his point. 

The toasted sandwich, which had revo- 
lutionized the restaurant business, was a 
direct result of the association’s toast 
campaign. Dr, Barnard read excerpts 
from an article in a restaurant maga- 
zine, which stated that the bread of to- 
day, thanks to the work of the institute, 
was a wholly different article from what 
it was formerly, and that it was now the 
drawing card in every restaurant. 

Dr. Barnard called upon Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, vice president of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Co., who stated that 
more progress had been made in the last 
50 years through scientific research than 
in the preceding 500, He asked his hear- 
ers if they remembered when they used 
to wear rings on their fingers to stop 
rheumatism, how they used to wear red 
flannel around their necks for a cold or 
a cobweb to stop a bleeding finger. Con- 
ditions have denael. We no longer 
theorized; today we knew, thanks to re- 
search. We no longer had epidemics of 
yellow fever or typhoid, because We had 
discovered the reasons for them and were 
able to apply the remedy. Transmissible 
diseases were disappearing, and today, 
Dr, Frankel said, the expectancy of life 
had been raised from 49 years to 56. He 
added that if we were able to use the 
knowledge we already had, the average 
life should be at least 65 years. 

Dr. Frankel told the bakers that the 
trouble with their industry was that they 
did not properly ‘disseminate the infor- 
mation they had at their disposal, or ac- 
quaint their customers with the true 
quality of their products. 

The next speaker, Winifred Stuart 
Gibbs, editor of the American Food 
Journal, touched on many of the points 
brought out by Dr. Frankel, ail said 
that the institute had cleared the way 
for the bakers and that the customers 
were ready to receive the information 
they should be in a position to impart. 
She advised the bakers to discuss their 
products in their own homes, so as to 
make them more familair with their food 
values, and then to make their stores 
health centers for their respective com- 
munities. In this way they could help 
the institute, and their cumulative efforts 
soon would be reflected in the improved 
health of the nation, 

All the speakers took the same general 
theme, and the addresses all dovetailed 
into each other. Senator Royal S, Cope- 
land, of New York, followed. He said 
that the purpose of government was not 
to protect property, but rather to serve 
humanity. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, head of the nutri- 
tional department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, told of the work that 
her department was doing. She said 
that the institute’s posters were now dis- 
played in all but five states in the Union, 
and that calls for them had been received 
from Canada, Porto Rico, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, England and Holland, The peo- 
ple in these countries were interested in 
what the bakers of the United States 
were doing, she said, and had called on 
the institute for help. 

Dr. Barnard, naturally, appreciated 
the many complimentary things that had 





been said about the institute. He re- 
ferred to it as the treasure chest of the 
American Bakers Association, and called 
upon William Seaman, of Hamburg, Pa., 
who recently visited the institute, to tell 
of his experiences. Mr. Seaman explained 
the practical experience secured by the 
students and how it fitted them for their 
life’s work. As a concrete example of 
the practicability of the institute’s work, 
he mentioned four graduates, who lived 
within a radius of 40 miles from his 
home town, each of whom had full charge 
of shops ranging from two ovens to a 
traveling oven plant, who were making 
good, although one or two of them had 
only graduated within the last year. 

Several other bakery owners voiced 
their wholehearted approval of the in- 
stitute’s course, saying it was the best in- 
surance they had ever purchased. 

In closing the open session, Mr. Schu- 
maker said it was one of the most en- 
lightening meetings he had ever attend- 
ed and that the experiences recited only 
went to prove that education was merely 
the learning of how to do a thing in the 
right way. 

INSTITUTE EXHIBITS 


In room J, Haddon Hall, were exceed- 
ingly instructive and interesting exhibits 
prepared by the trade promotion com- 
mittee and the American Institute of 
Baking. They consisted of complete sets 
of posters and advertising literature, 
with other educational matter, as well as 
charts demonstrating how new business 
could be developed. Literature regard- 
ing the products of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, the Quality Bakers of America, 
the Freihofer Baking Co., and other well- 
known concerns was prominently dis- 
played. Samples of rolls and sweet 
goods made from one dough were also on 
view. ‘The nutritional educational de- 
partment of the institute demonstrated 
to the baker how he could best advertise 
his products in local food and health 
shows, by exhibiting a model booth for 
such an occasion. 


CAKE BAKERS DISCUSS NUTRITION 


At the special cake bakers’ meeting, 
held in the Rose Room of the Hotel 
Traymore, Sept. 22, the main subject dis- 
cussed was the nutritional value of cake. 
About 80 cake bakers were present, and 
T. F. Bayha, of Wheeling, Ww. Va., chair- 
man of the cake bakers’ section, presided. 

Miss Jean Rich, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, spoke at length on the 
nutritional value of cakes, She men- 
tioned that by making an analysis of 
formulas sent in by cake bakers, it was 
found that the baker’s product ran high- 
er in protein and compared very favor- 
ably with the home made product. 

Following her address several ques- 
tions were asked, one of which was as to 
the advisability of allowing small chil- 
dren to eat cake. Miss Rich said that 
she would not care to recommend cookies, 
angel cake and pies for the majority of 
children under six years of age. In an- 
swer to questions regarding the returns 
from the questionnaires sent out and as 
to the various materials being used by 
cake bakers, she said that 100 per cent 
of those who answered were using pastry 
flour, 75 per cent milk, and 50 per cent 
butter. In a short discussion which fol- 
lowed, regarding what shortenings should 
be referred to as compounds, Miss Rich 
said that she called all shortenings other 
than butter compounds, In conclusion 








THE CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


ESOLUTIONS were adopted at the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association at Atlantic City thanking those members whose terms 


of office expired with the convention; 


Thanking the trade press of the country and the daily press of Atlantic 


City; 


Determining upon the establishment of a retail section of the association; 

Expressing gratitude to the city officials, and to the postmaster of Atlantic 
City, “whose untiring and unselfish efforts contributed to the enjoyment of 
bakers and their families attending the convention” ; 

Pledging “whole-hearted support toward any movement that will bring about 
the happiness and prosperity of the American farmer” ; 

Expressing sympathy with those who suffered loss in the Florida hurricane; 

Extending thanks to President Schumaker for his unselfish devotion to the 


association and to the industry; 


Endorsing the government's effort to reduce taxes. 
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she as a housewife, she be- 
lieved that butter produced the best fia- 


or in 
Another subject thoroughly discussed 
was the use | coloring, tnd it was the 
consensus of opinion thet little should be 
for frosting and decorations 
on cakes. Ellis Baum, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., answered some questions along these 
lines, and gave his opinion that bakers 
could not ship cakes out of their own 
states where artificial coloring was used 
even for decorations, unless they were 
labeled as artificially colored. Miss M. 
Brooks, chemist for the Grennan Bak- 
eries Corporation, thought that the judi- 
cious use of coloring matter, as approved 
by the government, for decorative pur- 
poses, was a point to be studied. On 
the other hand, Ralph Ward, of the 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., gave his opinion 
that the public on the whole liked to cat 
things as nature made them. He also 
thought that if cake bakers were going 
to stay in business, it was up to them to 
use the best products and ingredients, 
especially as there was good money to 
be made in the cake business. He be- 
lieved that the necessity of using coloring 
should be forgotten. Mr. Ward, in con- 
clusion, stated that his concern was using 
in its mix 60 per cent butter and 4 
per cent of other shortening. 

The composition and use of baking 
powe was touched upon to some extent 
xy Charles Glabau, technical editor of 
Bakers Weekly. He stated that baking 
powder was used to leaven the cake, ind 
that bicarbonate of soda was one of its 
composites. He said that the average 
baker seemed to try to produce too 
much volume by the excessive use of bik- 
ing powder, This was a mistake, By a 
little experimenting; he claimed, bakers 
could determine the proper amount of 
baking powder to use in order to get the 
best texture. When this was determi: ed, 
they would find that housewives would 
buy more cake. 

Mr. Bayha remarked that one of the 
most important subjects for consid: ra- 
tion was the proper flour for cake bak- 
ers to use. G. Cullen Thomas, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was called upon 
to give his opinion, and he stated | hat 
flour was just as much the main in- 
gredient for cakes as it was for bread 
He said that soft wheat flour was the 
best for cake baking, and also went into 
detail concerning different flours used for 
this purpose. Mr. Thomas added that 
housewives for the most part purchased 
soft wheat flour put up by good mills, 
and advocated that cake bakers purcliase 
a similar grave, as this was their basic 
material. He thought that the day was 
coming when cake bakers would insis' on 
purchasing the choicest grades of soft 
wheat flour, and he believed that this 
would materially increase their cake 
sales, as it would give their products a 
softer and more uniform texture, In an- 
swer to a question, Mr. Thomas stated 
that the best method of testing cake flour 
was to use it in the regular commercial 
mix. 

Ellis Baum talked on the merchandis- 
ing of cakes, describing the best method 
of putting them before the housewife. 
He said that a rather peculiar problem 
faced wholesale cake bakers, becuse 
they did not have the opportunity to sell 
direct to the consumer. Mr. Boum, 
among other things, advocated that care 
should be taken in the wrapping of cokes. 
and emphasized that it was of little «vail 
using the best ingredients if the pro:uct 
was not wrapped properly. He «lso 
dwelt on the best methods for baker: to 
advertise cakes. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, said he 
was impressed with everything Mr. Baum 
had said, and on the general discussions 
throughout the entire session. However, 
he thought that these had stopped sume 
what short, inasmuch as little considera 
tion had been gvien to the question of 
whether women liked the cake bakers 
made. He thought that little had heen 
done to send out representatives 
obtain from the housewives their opinions 
as to the kind of goods they preferred. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, Rw AL of the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke 
briefly on the work of the institut: om 
behalf of cake bakers. He said that 
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KODAK “COPY” FROM THE BAKERS’ CONVENTION 











cake. sold by bakers in the Chicago dis 
trict had been studied and analyzed. 


UETAIL BAKERS GROUP MEETING 


For the first time the American Bak- 
ers Association had provided for a spe- 
cial yroup meeting of retail bakers. The 
representative attendance was gratify- 
ing, and one of the outstanding actions 
taken was the passing of a resolution 
recommending that the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation should consider plans to organize 
a retail bakers’ group within the national 
organization. This was unanimously car- 
ried, and makes for a new era in the 
baking industry in that both wholesale 
and retail bakers will now work closer 
together for the betterment of the indus- 
try. At the closing session of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association a resolution was 
passed approving of this recommenda- 
tion 

The consensus of opinion of those pres- 
ent was that it was time for all branches 
of the industry, whether wholesale or re- 
tail, to get together and have one strong 
organization, F, LL. Sehlichenmayer, 
president of the Philadelphia Retail Bak- 
ers’ Club, took for his —s “What an 
Organization Can Do,” and dwelt mainly 
on the advantages to be derived from 
having one complete and strong organi- 
sition for bakers. Charles Ortman, of 
Omaha, and other prominent retail bak- 
ers, also approved of the Federation 
plan outlined by the American Bakers 
Association. It was brought out, how- 
ever, that the only way to get retail bak- 
ers interested in national association 
work was to organize locally first. George 
Titu:, Davenport, Iowa, spoke on “Re- 
tail Cost Accounting,” and urged bakers 
to know their costs and to ask a price 
com nensurate with the quality and char- 
acter of their goods. Other speakers 
were G. A, Wilde, Pittsburgh, and Carl 
F ichlhof, Buffalo. 

1. J. Schumaker, president of the 
Am-rican Bakers Association, also spoke, 
and G, EK. Johnson, of the H. A. Johnson 
Co., boston, made a most efficient chair- 
mar being responsible to a large extent 
for the excellent results of this special 
gall cring, 

ANNUAL BANQUET 

‘1 © annual banquet was held on Sept. 

22 \| the Chelsea Hotel, and the large 





\bove, left to right, J. C. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co; John M. Hartley; C. H. Van Cleef, 


niman and A. P. Walker, Standard 


hall was filled to overflowing. The floral 
decorations were beautiful, and the food 
and service excellent. W. D. Bleier, New 
York, chairman of the banquet commit- 
tee, acted as toastmaster. He intro- 
duced F. H. Frazier, who gave a toast 
to L. J. Schumaker, president. Mr. Fra- 
zier said that, as problems arose in the 
industry, the right kind of man seemed 
to appear and solve them, and lead the 
association forward, ‘This year’s presi- 
dent was an outstanding figure, he add- 
ed, and the association was fortunate in 
having him. Mr. Schumaker, in reply, 
said that what had been done and accom- 
plished was not so much due to him as 
to the loyal support he had received not 
only from the executive committee of the 
association but the entire membership. 

Henry Stude, baker, Houston, Texas, 
presented a toast to the ladies. He pre- 
ferred brunettes, he stated, as his wife 
was one. He mentioned many famous 
women in history, some of whom were 
blondes, but said he preferred to call 
them all brunettes for the occasion. Mr. 
Stude spoke of the cotton farmer of the 
South, and said he needed a little more 
support from women, He presented each 
woman at the banquet with a pair of 
cotton stockings, with the following in- 
scription on the wrapper: “Wear Cotton 
Stockings Once a Week, and Help the 
Cotton Peanee.” 

One of the most interesting of the aft- 
er-dinner speakers proved to be the Rev. 
W. W. Giles, of East Orange, N. J. He 
said that Mr. Schumaker fad been dis- 
cussing various foods with him, and Mr. 
Bleier had talked about doughnuts. When 
he had asked why doughnuts were made 
round, Mr. Bleier had replied that it 
was a symbol of eternity, and the speak- 
er thought it meant that it took an eter- 
nity to digest them. The Rev, Giles also 
talked for some time on the Constitution 
of the United States, and pleaded for 
respect for it. 


ALLIED TRADES DAY 


For the first time on record the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association devoted a whole 
session to the allied trades, Addresses 
were made by prominent speakers both 
within and without the industry. 

The meeting was called to order by 
L.. J. Schumaker, president, who intro- 
duced William 8S. Emley, president of 











The Fleischmann Co. Below, M. L. Molan, 
Milling Co; A. J. Wille, August Manag Co. 


the Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce, 
and brother of J. C. Emley, of the Duhr 
kop Oven Co., New York. His address 
was in the form of a welcome to the 
tradesmen, He dwelt to some extent on 
organization, saying in part: “There is 
no such thing as a good organization, un 
less it has high ideals, and its members 
know what they are and live up to them. 
Members should not ask what they get 
from a certain organization, but, on the 
other hand, as to what they put into it. 
There are too many organizations in this 
country that should not exist. They are 
monetary affairs, and are run for selfigh 
motives. I do not care how much money 
you make in your business, remember 
you owe a debt to 100,000,000 American 
citizens. I do not know exactly the ob- 
ject of your association, although assume 
it is to help the baker. Should you have 
a minority in your association like some 
of the others have, whom you know to 
be working for selfish ends, my advice 
is to drop them, as you are better with- 
out such a minority.” 

Mr. Schumaker then handed over the 
gavel to Ellis C. Baum, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
who introduced Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Thorpe dealt chiefly with American 
business organization. He said in part: 
“I am pleased to meet with you, repre- 
senting a great industry, which I under- 
stand has made giant strides, and is one 
of the largest in the land, I assume that 
this has come largely from organiza- 
tion.” The speaker then referred to a 
group of British industrials, now travel- 
ing in this country for the purpose of 
studying business conditions, and render- 
ing a report to their government. He men- 
tioned that one phrase in this report read, 
in effect: “We are amazed at the readi- 
ness of American business industries the 
heads of which are willing to come to- 
gether and ow their interests for the 
good of the industry as a whole.” Talk- 
ing on the situation in Washington, and 
the general political machinery there, Mr. 
Thorpe discussed the large number of 
bills introduced in connection with busi- 
ness. He stated that last year alone 22,- 
000 bills were passed, of which 90 per 
cent affected general businesses. 

Mr. Thorpe mentioned that business 
had become so complex that one minor 
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bill passed might affect a great number 
of industries, He also went into the 
question of the radio, and said it was 
becoming a great competitor of advertis 
ing. He referred also to the new com 
petition arising between various indus- 
tries, and said: “I believe in a few years 
we will find an intense state of mer 
chandising effort instead of production 
efforts as at present. The public under- 
stands business better than it did, and 
competitors understand business condi- 
tions better, and these are some of the 
reasons why business shows a high wave 
of prosperity. Confidence is one of the 
greatest assets in present-day business.” 

A feature of the morning's session was 
the introduction of “Miss America,” Miss 
Norma Smallwood, the winner of the At- 
lantic City beauty pageant. , 

Mr. Baum next spoke on “Tradesman 
Baker, Inc.” 

One of the important actions taken at 
this meeting was the passing of resolu 
tions reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That we, the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, express our dis- 
favor and look upon with disapproval 
the constantly increasing y Memos: made 
upon the members of our association and 
the baking industry in general by various 
types of alleged advertising promotional 
schemes, money making plans for pro- 
grams, excessive expenditures of every 
kind which benefit neither the manufac 
turer, baker nor supply companies, and 
we further pledge our endeavors to curb 
the efforts of ambitious and scheming in- 
dividuals whose livelihood apparently de- 
pends upon these questionable methods 
of securing money under the guise of 
aiding bakers, bakers’ associations, and 
others concerned in the industry; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we, the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, hereby suggest 
that members refrain from advertising 
their products or offering money for in 
sertion of any form of adivertitia for 
encouraging the promotion or printing 
of so-called ‘bakery supplements’ in con- 
nection with the opening or anniversary 
of local bakeries, by outside promotional 
concerns. Such advertisements are con- 
sidered valueless from the advertisers’ 
standpoint, and this resolution is made 
after careful investigation which reveals 
that the supplement itself offers little 
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value to the bakery, being really a profit 
scheme for local promoters.” 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and put this organization on 
record as being against such advertising 
schemes. It was announced that the par- 
ticipants in the golf tournament at this 
convention had decided that in future 
tournaments they would pay their own 
way and furnish their own prizes, not ask- 
ing for donations from manufacturers or 
supply houses. This announcement was 
made at the request of Ralph D. Ward, 
chairman of the golf committee, who also 
expressed appreciation for the prizes do- 
nated this year. “ 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn, was re-elected president for 
his second term. Paul Chapman, of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, was 
elected vice president, and C. H. Van 
Cleef, of The Fleischmann Co., Cincin- 
nati, was elected again as secretary- 
treasurer. New members elected to t 
executive committee were: H. N, Wein- 
stein, Chicago, of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc; J. Lee, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York; J. G. Parry, of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Mr. Van Cleef made a report of activ- 
ities during the past year, and dwelt 
especially on the effective work done by 
this body to secure new members for the 
American Bakers Association, urging 
that this work go on. He said that this 
year the American Bakers Association 
for the first time recognized the allied 
trades to the extent of including their 
membership dues in the registration fee 
which is adergee at all national conven- 
tions. During the year 12,800 pieces of 
mail, including bulletins, were sent out 
by the secretary’s office. Over 400 mem- 
bers were added the past year, and now 
the membership in good standing totals 


891. 

The dividing of the country into dis- 
tricts and the appointment of district 
heads is a great improvement on the old 
method, and has resulted in much good, 
To date the following district heads have 
been appointed: New England states, 
Corwin ickersham; New York, G. A. 
Jahn; eastern Pennsylvania, Robert Tem- 
ple; western Pennsylvania, Jesse C. Stew- 
art; southern states, Joseph Brown; 
Michigan, A. W. Fosdyke; northern Ohio, 
Fred D. Pfening; southern Ohio, Harry 
Lockwood; Illinois, Charles W. Myers; 
Missouri, B. F. Wallschlaeger; Iowa, H. 
C. Simmons; Kansas, L. G. Metcalf; 
Texas, A. L. Pearson; Rocky Mountain 
and coast states, W. E. Bishop; South 
Dakota, W. H. Stokes. 

The following members were lost by 
death during the past year: W. S. Ami- 
don, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; A. 
Bickel, The Fleischmann Co., Buffalo; 
B. F. Adams, Filler Machine Co., Inc., 
New York; John H. Chapman, Chapman 
& Smith, Chicago; G. S. Cressy, Petri & 
Jones, Boston; C. R. Dickey, P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons, Newark, N. J; Bruce Dod- 
son, Sr., Kansas City; Oscar P. Doerr, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Rob- 
ert Garrison, Robert Garrison Co., Mem- 
his; C. J. Herrmann, C. Dennery, Inc., 

ew Orleans; F. H. Minnis, King Midas 
Mill Co,, Pittsburgh. 

The treasurer’s report showed total re- 
ceipts of $2,720 and disbursements $1,227, 
leaving a balance of $1,492. 

Henry Stude, baker, Houston, Texas, 
discussed “Bakery Babbitts.’ It was 
suggested that copies of his and Mr. 
Davis’ talk be sent to all members. He 
said that Babbitt was Mr. Average Citi- 
zen who ran to a high percentage of 
veneer and selfishness. When he was ina 
good mood, you recognized yourself, but 
when in a bad mood, you recognized the 
man across the street. Lack of growth 
in associations was due to Babbitts in 
the baking business, he said. The man 
who did not attend his meetings and the 
man who could not afford to go because 
the other fellow cut prices were Bab- 
bitts. The allied tradesman was the con- 
fidant of the baker. He said that the fu- 
ture prince of the prong | industry would 
not be the price cutter, but the one who 
sold bread on the installment plan, He 
urged co-operation to obliterate the giv- 
ing of premiums. 

Mr. Stude paige that the allied 
tradesmen should get bakers’ views on 
association work and send in reports to a 
central point. 

D. D. Davis, secretary of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, took for 
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his subject “Whose Bread and Butter?” 
He said that no organization which was 
not based on service to the ultimate con- 
sumer stood the test of time, and that 
the baking industry should be so organ- 
ized that, when the national president 
spoke, he spoke for the whole industry. 

Paul Esselborn, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, B, B. Grenell, of the Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, president Nation- 
al Association of Bakery Supply Houses, 
and Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, were introduced by 
Mr. Baum. 

At this point Mr. Schumaker again 
took the chair, and the final session of the 
American Bakers Association was held. 
He expressed his personal thanks to the 
allied trades organization for the splen- 
did work accomplished the past year and 
said that it was greatly appreciated by 
the whole industry. 

A feature of this session was the pres- 
entation to Dr. H. E. Barnard, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, of the check for $80,000 received 
from the Robert Boyd Ward Fund. A 
year ago at Buffalo this fund made an 
offer of $100,000 to the institute for the 
establishment of a nutritional depart- 
ment, and $20,000 was paid at that time, 
the same amount to be paid annually for 
five years. However, a letter from W. 
B. Ward stated that the donors were so 
pleased with the progress made by this 
new department, of which Miss Jean K. 
Rich is in charge, that they had decided 
to pay the whole amount at this time. 
Dr. Barnard, in accepting this check, 
said the institute appreciated the thought- 
fulness of the men who made it possible 
to engage in this work. The resolutions 
committee reported through A. Klopfer. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The memorial service instituted a year 
ago at the Buffalo convention made such 
a favorable impression that it was de- 
cided to make this a feature of each 
annual meeting, A _ special necrology 
committee was appointed by President 
Schumaker, of which S. S. Watters, of 
Pittsburgh, was chairman, A careful 
check-up of the trade press was made, 
and the names of all bakers and mem- 
bers of the allied trades who have died 
since the date of the last convention 
were recorded. 

The service, which was held the fore- 
noon of Sept, 23, was very impressive. 
A quartet rendered some suitable selec- 
tions, which were followed by a short 
address. Then the list of those who died 
during the year was read, which included 
such prominent names as William M. Re- 
gan, Henry Matthaei, John B. Heydt, 
Charles L. Corby, Simon Hubig, Hector 
Urquhart, John H, Chapman, and many 
others, whose names were almost house- 
hold words in the industry. The list was 
an unusually long one, It brought home 
forcibly to those present the uncertainty 
of life and the inroads that death makes 





in the ranks of an industry during a 


ear. 

tne, the reading of the names, an- 
other number was given by the quartet, 
and the members stood for a minute in 
silent prayer and meditation before ad- 
journing. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS IN SESSION 

The committee brought in the follow- 
ing nominations for the board of gov- 
ernors, which, on motion, was aiatel by 
acclimation: 

Three-year term: J. B. Dwyer, Erie, 
Pa; O. F. Parker, New Brittan, Conn; 
Robert Mersbach, Chicago; Harry Freer, 
Columbus, Ohio; Richard Wahl, Louis- 
ville, Ky; George Clawson, Augusta, Ga; 
Carl Nill, Watertown, N. Y; L. Z. Et- 
tenson, Denver, Colo; John McCarthy, 
Chicago. 

Two-year term: Bryce B. Smith, Kan- 
sas City. 

One-year term: L. A. Schillinger, Bal- 
timore; Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md; 
S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new board met at the close of the 
main session on Sept. 22, but adjourned 
until November, when a meeting will be 
held in Chicago. No new officers were 
elected, and the present ones apparently 
will serve until their successors have been 
appointed. 


NEW YORK-ATLANTIC CITY SPECIAL 


In addition to the special train which 
ran from Chicago, George P. Reuter, vice 
president of the Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York, arranged for transportation for 
the eastern contingent traveling from 
New York to Atlantic City. Three spe- 
cial parlor cars, including drawing 
rooms, were attached to the regular 
Pennsylvania train which left New York 
the morning of Sept. 19. Reservations 
numbered over 60, and praise is due Mr. 
Reuter for the efficient manner in which 
he handled the arrangements. 

John Seybold, of the Southern Baking 
Co., Miami, Fla., accompanied by his 
wife, had made reservations on the train, 
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and got as far as New York, but had public 
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States Sales Corporation; S. Aisquith, a put 


New England Flour Co; J. Moguin, The ( 
Moquin Baking Co., Burlington, Vt; A. 
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Graduates of the Siebel Institute of 
Technology held a luncheon on Sept. 22. 

Art N. Apple is now director of sales 
for the Sherman Paper & Box Corpora- 
tion, Boston. 

E. D. Oldfield, a baker of Exeter, 
South Australia, arrived on Sept 20 to 
attend the convention. 

The song books used in the community 
singing were furnished by the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 


J. W. Hicklin, president, and R. D. 
O’Brien, of the Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, motored to the convention. 

J. Jaburg, of the Jaburg-Miller Co., 
Inc., New York, who was accompanied 
by his bride, distributed pencils as sou- 
venirs. 

Superintendent Smith, of the A. & P. 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., was at the 
convention, and saw the ocean for the 
first time. 

J. Shoptaugh, of the Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, received many congratu- 
lations over the recent birth of a son, 
John Dudley Shoptaugh. 


Felix Notz, president of the American 
Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, was ac- 
companied by his son, who was attending 
his first national convention. 


Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, came by automobile, and stopped 
at several points en route. 


Charles T. Stork, of the Novadel Proc- 
ess Corporation, Buffalo, motored from 
that point, accompanied by his wife, to 
spend a few days at Atlantic City. 

C. H. Van Cleef, who was in charge of 
registration, announced on Sept. 23 at 
noon that 609 bakers had registered, 485 
of the allied trades, and 380 ladies. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, left on 
Sept. 23 for Boston to see Mrs. Barnard 
and their daughter off to Europe. 

H. A. Lockwood, of the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was called home 
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public was invited to attend an open 
meeting of this organization. Invitations 
were extended to ts at the various 
hotels in Atlantic City. 

Harry Freeman is now representing 
the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. 
J., with headquarters at Chicago. He 
was accompanied at the convention by 
his brother, Julius Freeman, who is sta- 
tioned at the concern’s main office. 

R. A. Mitchell, of the American Bak- 
ery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., re- 
ported that Mildred Wright, daughter 
of E. O. Wright, president of this con- 
cern, and also of the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., was married on Sept. 18 to Mr. In- 
graham, of Chicago. 

Ewil Frische, president of the Ameri- 
can Bread Wrapping Co., Chicago, had 
a christening party for his 13-months- 
y, Robert E., Jr., at Atlantic City 


old | 


on Sept. 19. Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Freivfer, of the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philcdelphia, acted as godparents. 


A \arge number of bakers and allied 
trad:smen took the opportunity to visit 
the Sesquicentennial Exhibition at Phila- 


delphia, as well as taking in the heavy- 
weig!| championship fight at the latter 
point. Many also spent a few days in 
New York prior to returning home. 


Wiliam Young, a pipe fitter in the 
chemical division of the Procter & Gam- 


ble Co., Cincinnati, it was learned, was 
rece! elected by popular vote to the 
conce.’s board of directors. Mr. Young 
has n with the company 38 years and 
is the third man from the ranks to be 
put the board. 

The Ohio bakers present held an im- 
portanc meeting on the afternoon of 
Sept. 22 at which Fred D. Pfening, sec- 
retary of the association, presided. All 
interests in this state were present, and 
matters discussed were along the same 
lines «s at the special meeting held in 
Columbus on Aug. 25. 

Roy P. Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co. Philadelphia, distributed 


roses to the conventionites, with the 
compliments of the Commander Mill Co., 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., and the Mon- 
arch Milling Co, The roses were passed 
around by two of the participants in 
the recent beauty contest. 


One of the old-timers greatly missed 
by his friends was Bruce M. Warner, 
secretary and manager of the Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., LaFayette, Ind. 
Some weeks ago Mr. Warner had the 
misfortune to meet with a serious auto- 
mobile accident, and it may be some 
weeks before he fully recovers. 


Gerald Billings, of the Quality Bakers 
of America, New York, was kept busy 
greeting old friends. He also took an 
active part in the discussions at the bak- 
ery engineers’ meeting. W. F. Grimm, 
of this organization, who was injured by 
a taxicab in New York a few weeks ago, 
is said to be progressing favorably. 


C. H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann 
Co., Cincinnati, and his corps of assist- 
ants, did banner service in the interests 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry registration. Mr. Van Cleef also 
looked after the various transportation 
arrangements efficiently, and saw that all 
railroad certificates were validated. 


_The association secretaries held a spe- 
cial conference and re-elected their old 
officers, namely, Royal Holbrook, of 


lowa, president, and C. C. Latus, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. It was decided to rec- 
ommend the new federation plan, as out- 
lined by the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, to the various state associations. 


Jay Burns, as well as taking part in 
the golf tournament, was kept busy 
grecting friends. Although Mr. Burns 
is no longer actively associated in the 
baking business, he is financially inter- 
ested in a few plants. At the comple- 
lon of the convention, he intended to 
k0 to his home at Highland Park, Lake 
ales, Fla., where he also has several 
usiness interests. 


_ The convention service committee con- 
sisted of Robert H. Mersbach, chairman, 


Zeno H. Mauvais, vice chairman, and 
F. P. Siebel, Jr., H. Raeder, J. D. Shop- 
‘augh, R. J. Conly, W. P. Duff, S. W. 
Hisk« Gus Eichmann. They rendered 
beT Vice 


Vice in covering all the meetings, and 
seein that order was kept, furnished in- 
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ormation to visitors on various matters, 
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and in addition sold about 200 banquet 
tickets. 

The National Association of Bakery 
Supply Houses was officially represented 
by B. B. Grenell, of the Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, its president, and T. 
F. Naughtin, of the T. F. Naughtin Co., 
Omaha, secretary. Other prominent sup- 
ply houses represented were: the H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston, by E. C. Johnson; 
the Jaburg Bros. Co., Inc.. New York, 
by Hugo Jaburg; the Baer-Stewart Co., 
Chicago, by Charles Baer; Ad. Seidel & 
Sons, Chicago. 





BAKERS DEFEAT ALLIED 
TRADES IN GOLF MATCH 


Attantic Crry, N. J.—The annual golf 
tournament was held on Sept. 20, at the 
Seaview Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., and 
about 100 bakers and allied tradesmen 
participated. Eighteen holes were played, 
and great interest was aroused in the 
scores of players in the different classes. 

The bakers and supply men played a 
team match on Sept. 22, four players 
representing each group. The bakers 
chosen were: L. F. Bolser, B. Evers, A. 
W. Mitchell and R. D. Ward, while the 





allied trades were represented by Arthur 


Katzinger, D. , Carl Mueller and 
J. W. Claybrook. bakers were the 
winners. 


The names of prize winners in the in- 
dividual tournament were announced at 
the annual banquet, and prizes were pre- 
sented. Those who were successful were 
L. F. Bolser, who won low gross, with a 
score of 82; class A, first prize, went to 
J. W. Claybrook, New York, who also 
had the privilege of nominating some one 
for the $250 scholarship presented by the 
New York Bakers’ Club; second prize 
was won by R. F. Kilthau, New York, 
and third prize by Arthur Katzinger, 
Chicago. In class B, first prize was tak- 
en by E. B. Price, Louisville, who also 
was permitted to nominate for the $250 
scholarship presented by the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association; 
second prize went to D.. Ramsey, Nashua, 
N. H., and third prize to Paul Sanborn, 
Washington, D. C. In class C, the first 
prize was won by H. L. Blanchard, Cleve- 
land, second prize by Charles J. Doris, 
and third prize by Jay Burns, Lake 
Wales, Fla. In class D, first prize was 
awarded to George P. Reuter, New York, 
second prize to Frank A. ~ ae New 
York Bakers’ Club, and third prize to 
C. W. Buckey. 








The Baker’s Program of Nutritional Education 
By Jean K. Rich . 


Of the Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 
From an Address Delivered at the Bakers’ Convention in Atlantic City 





Jean K. Rich 


UTRITIONAL education and cus- 
N tomer service are the watchwords 

of successful modern food indus- 
The days are past when the plan 
of “Tell them little but sell them lots” 
will work. Business has found that the 
old law of give and take still functions, 
and that it pays to give. It must not be 
assumed, however, that all companies 
and organizations that are carrying on 
progressive educational work are under- 
taking such a program solely as a piece 
of sales propaganda. Modern industry 
is realizing that, having taken much of 
the food preparation out of the home, it 
now has a definite responsibility regard- 
ing an intelligent use of its products. 
Having awakened to this responsibility, 
we find business now taking its share of 
the promotion of welfare and education 
of the public. 

It should be gratifying to you, as 
members of the second largest food in- 
dustry in this country, to know that you 
now are able to assume your share of the 
work on this problem—the education of 
the American people as to the use and 
value of a commercially made product. 

Nutritional education sounds as if we 
were interested in a high-browed thing, 
but it really is a very ordinary thing— 
teaching people more about the foods 





they eat, and why good food means good 
health. Another way to express it would 
be to say that it is interpreting the 
scientific discoveries and truths in the 
language of the people. Such work, as 
many of you have heard me say so many 
times, must be made a part of the pro- 
gram of every successful baker—educa- 
tion not only of his regular customer, the 
housewife of today, but also of the child 
who is the customer of tomorrow, and of 
the professional people, such as doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and nutritionists, who 
draw up the patterns after which the 
mass of people fashion their thoughts on 
foodstuffs. Also, in this program of edu- 
cation your own employees should not be 
forgotten. The salesmen who make the 
customer contact should know the right 
answer to the questions which a customer 
is justified in asking. Some of them al- 
ready have been taught; others that I 
have met do not know whether the bread 
is made with milk or water, whether the 
cake has eggs in it or not. Of course, 
there are certain things which require 
explanations which are too lengthy, but 
the thinking buyer will ask questions. 

This past year it has been a great 
pleasure to carry on the nutritional edu- 
cation work at the institute. It is one 
of the most interesting and progressive 
pieces of industrial education that has 
been started for some time, and the re- 
sponse to our efforts has been surprising. 

The year has been one of pioneering in 
order to determine which points of con- 
tact and lines of pursuit would produce 
the best and most lasting results. The 
main objective has been, of course, an 
increased feeling of confidence and co- 
operation between the public and the 
baker, with a better understandinng on 
the part of the consumer of the real 
value and place of baked products in our 
daily problems of proper nutrition. 

The field for operation is fertile and 
reaches in every direction, for so little 
has been done in considering the value of 
baked products, outside of those made in 
the home, and much of that material is 
now hopelessly out of date scientifically. 
The interest of doctors, dentists, and 
health workers is needed in our programs; 
they must be given sound material to use 
in their teachings, sane arguments and 
statements of facts to nullify such ideas 
as one of the latest, that acid and starchy 
foods must not be eaten together. Pam- 
phlets distributed to such people will do 
much to clear their vision, as will ex- 
hibits and lectures at their own profes- 
sional meetings by men and women of 
recognized authority. People of this 
kind are anxious to get really correct in- 
formation. At the National Health Con- 
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gress in May we registered requests for 

mphiets from 400 people, including 

ors, public health supervisors, teach- 

ers of health education, and health of- 

ficers. Work of this kind is widespread 
in its influence. 

Another group that must be supplied 
with sound teaching material is that 
composed of nutrition experts and teach- 
ers of food, both in schools and in ex- 
tension departments. Bakers may very 
profitably spend both time and money 
on these people. They comprise a for- 
midable army, and their word is law to 
those they are instructing. If you have 
supplied them, directly or through us, 
with posters and printed material which 
they can keep before the children and 
their mothers, there will be an increas- 
ing feeling of good will and understand- 
ing. Of course you must remember that, 
while these trained minds are susceptible 
to insidious propaganda, they still are 
wary of commercialism. The facts must 
be scientifically sound, and preferably 
distributed from an educational center. 
It is from this position that we can help 
you. These teachers are coming to us 
constantly with requests for the posters 
and pamphlets which you have seen in 
the exhibits. 

Results in nutritional education can- 
not be charted easily or set down in 
neat figures. The best evidence of its 
worth is the acceptance that it receives. 
We have actually thousands of posters 
going out to teachers this fall. Letters 
come in daily asking us to send any- 
where from 10 to 600 copies of pam- 
phlets to be put directly into the hands 
of consumers. Figures are usually rath- 
er uninteresting, but you may like to 
know that country demonstration agents, 
teachers, and others are using our ma- 
terial in all but five states in the Union, 
not to speak of those that we have sent 
to Canada, Porto Rico, England, Japan, 
and Australia. Last February, when 
some of you heard me talk, I said these 
people should be willing to use what you 
offer of an educational nature; today I 
can say I know they are using it. 

You can readily see that it would take 
a staff of workers larger than that main- 
tained by the National Dairy Council to 
carry on the work in as widespread a 
fashion as should be done to make it of 
real value to every one. Therefore, the 
responsibility comes back on your shoul- 
ders to make it a definite part of this 
year’s work. Sometimes a town seems to 
depend upon one progressive baker for 
anything of this kind. This is better 
than having no educational work done, 
but it is better still to have such an 
activity shared by a number. That is 
the way the National Dairy Council in- 
creased the sale of milk well over 20 
per cent in a short time. Wjth the sup- 
port of local groups in the baking in- 
dustry we could do even better. 

Make nutritional education a definite 
part of your program this next year. 
Co-operate with us to teach the public 
what it should know about bakers’ prod- 
ucts, and remember that the lasting bene- 
fits to you of such assistance as we 
can give will be increased or diminished 
in direct proportion to the co-operation 
shown. 





NONUNION BAKERIES 

Another decision recognizing the right 
of a master baker to exclude labor union 
members from his employment was hand- 
ed down by the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Exchange Bakery & Restaurant vs. Rif- 
kin (215 N. Y. Supp. 753). 

A lower court had refused to enjoin 
defendants, labor union members, from 
interfering with plaintiff's business, find- 
ing that they had done nothing wrong- 
fully interfering with that business. But 
the appellate division reversed the deci- 
sion and granted an injunction, declar- 
ing that the evidence showed that “the 
defendants unjustifiably and without 
reason entered plaintiff’s premises and 
declared a strike of its employees when 
none, in fact, existed, or should have 
been called.” The opinion adds: 

“The plaintiff had a clear right to run 
its business by employing none but non- 
union labor. The interference by the de- 
fendants with the plaintiff’s policy in 
that respect was without excuse or justi- 
fication.” 

A. L. H. Srreer, 
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The Allied Tradesman’s Important Mission 
of Supply 


By Ellis Baum 
President of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
From an Address Delivered at the Bakers’ Convention in Atlantic City 


N a recent discussion with one of our 
| members a periodical of the Ameri- 

can Railway Supplymen’s Association 
was brought to my attention. In this 
particular issue there were reprinted 
messages from the presidents of the 
leading railways of the country, these 
messages bringing a candid opinion of 
the particular writer's idea as to the 
value of the railway supplymen. With- 
out exception every one of these great 
leaders explained that the phenomenal 
continuance and progress of the railways 
of the country are Gue almost entirely to 
these supplymen and allied companies. 
They explained that the engineers whose 
minds had designed their huge im- 
proved locomotives, the car builders who 
had made transportation more comfort- 
able and economical, the steel produc- 
ers who had made possible the better 
service of the structural departments, 
had all combined to force the railroads 
of the world to become the present effi- 
cient carriers. 

Without accepting responsibilities such 
as’ these, we have ip our allied trades as- 
sociation men and organizations whose 
efforts can and will keep our industry 
ever progressive. Our equipment manu- 
facturers are forever striving to produce 
new and better machinery, to invent 
more efficient equipment; our food chem- 
ists among the supply houses of the na- 
tion are constantly working to offer the 
baking indugtry finer products; the flour 
mills of the country have their micro- 
scopic eyes ever working to produce and 
separate the better grains, and with their 
engineers are grinding the wheels of their 
mills to give to the world the finest food 
that nature offers us—wheat in the flour 
form. 

With this tremendous strength furnish- 
ing the impetus, each of us should recog- 
nize our power and our ability to help. 
The equipment salesmen should know 
their new machinery; they should know 
where the machinery belongs in every in- 
dividual shop they happen to call upon. 
If that he has a distinct place in 
the particular shop, its sale becomes a 
real service to the baker and to the 
public. On the other hand, if that ma- 
chinery has no omy in that shop, its sale 
becomes a burden to the baker, —- 
resulting in a loss of a member of the 
industry and a drop in the production of 
better baked’ goods. 

The salesmen of the supply house the 
food chemists of which are ever work- 
ing to improve the standard of ingredi- 
ents must certainly know where their 
products belong, and lay aside the selfish 
desire to exploit something that is not 
conducive to better baked goods produc- 
tion. These men have a tremendous serv- 
ice to offer the industry, if they will 
put their heart and soul in their work 
and know that they are offering better 
products for better baked goods. The 
flour contact men must know their flour. 
They must know whether it is of economic 
advantage to use a particular blend for 
a particular piece of baked goods. They 
must be sincere advisers of the industry 
in the use of the greatest ingredient that 
goes into all baked products. 

I have no doubt that every one of our 
members are sincere in their purpose, 
but we must spread this code so that 
those who are not taking the interest 
they should in the progress of the third 
greatest food industry of the country 
will put their shoulder to the wheel that 
must be kept moving. 

Another splendid work of the allied 
trades today is the advertising that is 
being carried on in the nation’s periodi- 
cals by some of the largest supply houses. 
We cannot pick up a magazine today 
without seeing an appeal to the public 
to eat more baker’s products, to eat 
more variety of breads and sweet Ss. 
This is excellent work, doing the baker 
a service and at the same time benefit- 
ing the allied industries in increasing the 
demand for baked products. 

We, as allied tradesmen, have an im- 
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portant part in this great structure of 
the baking industry. In this advanced 
age of knowledge and study there is a 
greater progress ever evident, but a prog- 
ress that burdens all of us with some re- 
sponsibilities. The nation demands bet- 
ter baked goods, if that is possible. Our 
selfish interests in our particular busi- 
nesses demand greater sales, if that is 
possible. If we accept these responsibil- 
ities being cast upon us, one can easily 


visualize the satisfying of both these de- 
mands. More service and better service 
to the nation’s bakers by the allied trades 
suggests improved bakery conditions and 
better baked products. As the history 
of our industry clearly shows, with bet- 
ter baked products comes greater con- 
sumption. 

Let us therefore support the American 
Bakers Association during this next year 
by pledging ourselves to give every bit 
of knowledge and service we have avail- 
able to make possible the building of an 
even bigger, better and busier baking 
business. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT SALES 

In the case of National Bread Wrap- 
ping Machine Co. vs. Crowl (243 Pac. 
840), the Washin supreme court de- 
cided that plaintiff company was not en- 
titled to reclaim machinery from defend- 
ant, receiver of a Seattle baking com- 
pany, although the machinery had been 
sold under a contract reserving title in 
the machine company until payment of 
the purchase price in full. The decision 
was grounded on that company’s failure 
to file its contract of record within 10 
days after delivery of the equipment to 
the baking company, as providedby the 
Washington statutes in order to make 
the reservation of title effective against 
the baking company’s general creditors. 

The formal contract of conditional sale 
was recorded the day it was executed, 
but it appeared that the machinery was 
set up more than two months previously 
under a contract contemplating a reser- 
vation of title. The supreme court said: 

“The effect of the statute as a protec- 
tion to creditors cannot be avoided by an 
agreement of the parties to the sale of 
an article providing that a conditional 
sale contract shall not be executed until 
it is in running order. Under the statute 
there is no escape from the holding that, 
in order tor secure its protection, it was 
necessary that the conditional bill of sale 
be filed within 10 days after the machines 
were delivered to the bakery.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Pie—America’s Most Popular Dessert 
By Harry J. Boekenhoff 


President of the National Restaurant Association 


From an Address Delivered Before the Pie Bakers’ Group at the Bakers’ 
Convention in Atlantic City 


HERE are two very good reagons 

why I am glad to be here and to 

speak to you for a few minutes. 
The first of these is that Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, on three occasions in the past 
year, has assisted the National Restau- 
rant Association in its regional conven- 
tions. 

But there is another reason which was 
almost as powerful in causing me to 
accept your invitation, I was born and 
brought up as a baker. I still find my- 
self in imagination wiping the dough 
from my hands. I love to run my fingers 
through a good flour, and the scent of 
the dough room always recalls boyhood 
scenes. 

So while I am not absolutely one of 
you in my daily business, I think I know 
something of your problems. I have 
lived through the evolution of the baking 
business from the time when a majority 
of its operators werg basement tenants, 
making a meager livelihood, until today 
bakeries occupy plants covering acres of 
floor space, bright with the sunlight, in- 
viting the best of talent among workers 
and trained research workers, and yield- 
ing yearly a handsome profit. The res- 
taurant business is going through the 
same evolution, and at present is leagues 
removed from what it was a quarter of 
a century ago. 

It may be that your section of the 
baking industry has not yet fully realized 
the opportunities that come from an or- 
ganization that functions properly. I am 
an ardent advocate of organization. I 
have seen what organization has done for 
baking, and I am seeing what it is doing 
for the restaurant industry, and am 
confident that if there are problems in 
the preparation, distribution and sale of 
pies on a commercial scale, the right sort 


of organization will be a tremendous aid 
in solving those problems. 

But I came here to talk about pies. 
When you come to think of it, that is 
rather an impudent proposition on my 
part, because you men are in the pie bak- 
ing business. My chief concern with pies 
is selling them and having them well 
enough made to sell readily. I recall 
that about 15 years ago there was a 
baker in Pittsburgh who had the courage 
to bake a special type of mince pie for 
the holidays, for. which he charged $1 
per pie. Bakers used to talk about that 
every time they got together at a con- 
vention. They thought it an unbeliev- 
able price, and the pie was supposed to 
be extraordinarily good. That man had 
vision and courage. Pies in that day 
sold for a song, and some of them were 
not worth much more. Now, in the bet- 
ter type of restaurant, a dollar pie would 
scarcely cause a ripple. 

It is true that prices are higher than 
formerly. It is a fact that pies cost 
more when we make them ourselves. We 
have come to think in terms of quality, 
and not of price alone. We have found 
that the American people, with few ex- 
ceptions, will pay the necessary price for 
what they want to eat, and that they are 
getting more and more particular. We 
are also discovering that it does not pay 
to do business without a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit. We do not, therefore, try 
to absorb every advance, but keep the 
usual ratio of profit and pass on the 
changes to our customers. 

Pie is a very important factor in the 
general restaurant business. I think I 
am safe in saying that in many types of 
the popular eating places it ranks next 
to coffee in determining the character of 
the volume, and that in some places it 
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the bus . I know one restau- 
rant in Cincinnati that on a check proved 
that 90 per cent of all customers ordered 
pie with their luncheon. 

There is no doubt that the American 
public is eating away from home more 
and more. Therefore, the field of the 
restaurant pie is growing wider every 
year, and to whatever extent you are 
interested in catering to restaurant busi- 
ness, you have there a steadily increas- 
ing outlet for your pies. 

I have heard it said that the restau- 
rants are the largest patrons of this 
group I am addressing. I also am aware 
that a great many restaurants prefer to 
bake their own pies. It may be profit- 
able to both of us to consider the rea- 
sons for this. 

I believe that any sort of an analysis 
will show two chief considerations, which 
may be subdivided into a number of 
minor reasons. They are: price and 
qaey. I put these factors in this or- 

er, not because they belong that way, 
but because one of them can be removed 
and the other cannot. Whether or not 
it is cheaper for the average restaurant 
to make its pies rather than buy them 
depends upon a variety of conditicas, 
and of course on the way you keep your 
books. Thus it is possible that a res- 
taurant operator may figure he is saving 
money by making his own pies, while in 
reality he may have an unwarranted in- 
vestment and a needlessly high la)or 
charge. 

In large restaurants where pies are 
baked, it is now generally true that the 
pie baking crew does nothing else. Fre- 
quently there are special ovens which 
have no other function. If the volume 
of business done by this restaurant does 
not justify this investment, then from 
a strictly commercial standpoint the :es- 
taurant operator is not wise in perforn- 
ing this service for himself. 

We come, then, to the consideration of 
quality, and here it is necessary to speak 
at once with candor and with kindness. 
A great many restaurant operators (eel 
that they cannot secure as high quality 
pastry in the open market as they can 
make for themselves. You must not /for- 
get that in recent years the restaurant 
industry has undergone a change, by rea- 
son of many women coming into it, lots 
of whom have had the advantage of col- 
lege training and who have a high de- 
gree of technical skill in the preparation 
of pastry. Furthermore, since the World 
War, with the large influx into industry 
of women who consequently become the 
patrons of restaurants, both the demand 
for pastry has increased and the quality 
expected has been raised. To such an 
extent is this true that last year the 
National Restaurant Association con- 
ducted a pie baking contest as a feature 
of its annual convention. 

You may care to know that we estab- 
lished as our standard a 10-inch pie, and 
that we fixed the material cost at 30¢. 
We recognized at the time that this was 
a fairly high figure, but it was selected 
for the very reason that we wanted 4 
quality pie, and we knew that quility 
could not be secured without proper al- 
lowance for high grade ingredients. 

Preceding this contest, the association 
had conducted a survey of a pie stand- 
ard, and found that, while there has heen 
a great deal of study on this subject in 
most of the colleges and universities 
where cooking is taught, there was not at 
that time, and there is not at this time, 
any recognized uniform standard of ex- 
cellence in pies. For our contest we 
judged the pies on the following basis: 


Upper crust ..........% 30 
Appearance’....... 10 
- Are 15 
Mb h ca cece a 5 

Peete ta einses io 50 
Consistency ........ 10 
ET ee 80 
PS Bee 10 

Under crust ........... 20 
I as hus ok 15 

Flakiness, baking, 

a 5 
Total, per cent ........... 100 


In selecting apple pie for our contest, 
we were simply appealing to the largest 
group, since the testimony of all res 
taurant operators is that, year in and 
year out, apple pie is the best seller 
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Also, from a critical standpoint, prob- 
ably more poor apple pie is offered than 
any other of the standard makes. 

it seems that the flakiness of the crust 
and the flavor of the contents are the 
two outstanding demands of the public, 
which is not interested in the keeping 
qualities of the pie or the difficulties 
of transportation or in the effort neces- 
sary to have it fresh when it is served. 
These are the problems which you must 
work out for yourself if you expect to 
compete successfully for the ever in- 
creasing volume of pie business in the 


restaurants of this country. 

Restaurant operators certainly will in- 
sist that pies be delivered fresh and in 
good condition, and that the crust and 
bod: be as flavorable, as handsome, and 
as «ppetizing in appearance as any which 
the: can make in their own kitchens. 

| ere still are places where factory pies 
are -alled foundry pies. It is quite pos- 
sibl. that you get a firm lower crust at 
the expense of the selling value of all 
the -est of your pie. It may be that 
you are figuring to keep your product 
a }uif cent under your competitor in- 
ste. of making it a whole cent better 
thar he does. 

‘| ere can be no doubt that quality in- 
gre'ents are essential to quality pies. 


Sub itutes are neither safe nor popular. 
The best of flour, the best of shortening, 


fine ‘ruits and careful working are essen- 
tial. There is some question whether 
macinery even can fully replace hand- 
wor. in the preparation of pies. You 
will ‘ave to find that out. If machines 
do rt give you a quality product, throw 
thers out. We have to use human help, 
not »iachines, in all our cooking. 

I :ope I do not have to insist on the 
high«.t type of cleanliness. You simply 
canuct be too careful in this respect. 
Wi we restaurateurs pass on to our 


cust;mers a product that comes from 
outside our own place of business, we 
want to be sure that the other fellow is 
as particular as we are with regard to 
cleanliness. 

Flavor never can be neglected, and 
here skill must be brought to help out 
cleanliness and quality in material. 
Somewhere in your organization there 
must be some one of taste and experi- 
ence to see that your output measures 
up to the exacting requirements of pres- 
ent day appetites. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any 
restaurant operator that pie is America’s 
most popular dessert. No restaurant is 
so small that it does not attempt to 


serve pie. None is so big that it can 
ignore pie. Pie will range from a small 
slab, cut to sell for a dime, to a generous 
section for which hotels and some service 


restaurants get as much as a quarter. 
This brings me to another suggestion. 
Years ago many restaurants manufac- 
tured their own ice cream. Very few of 
them do that now, yet all of them do 
not sell, and do not want to sell, exactly 
the same kind of ice cream that the 
other fellow does. They prepare their 
own specifications, and the ice cream 
manufacturer delivers to them a cream 
which is exactly what they have ordered. 
If you are catering to a variety of trade, 
you will have to meet a variety of con- 
ditions just as we do in the restaurant 
industry. It is not reasonable to expect 
a cheap lunch room in the industrial sec- 
tion of a city and a high class service 
restaurant or tea room in the downtown 


Section to be satisfied with the same 
output. Neither can you expect to stand- 
ardize your work on a limited number 
of products. It is true that we must 


have apple pie every day of the year, 
and custard and some other fruit pies 
mos! of the time, but the restaurant in- 
dusiry at least thrives on variety, and 


you must have some one continually at 
wor’ to improve your product, to lend it 
varicty, and to increase its attractive- 
ness 


One of the most popular services of 
the National Restaurant Association is 
a scvies of tested food formulas which 
we supply our members, and which 
enaie them to vary and improve their 
menus from day to day. You might find 
a s'milar service very helpful. 

Only a very small fraction of the 
bre d sold in the restaurants of the 
Un'ied States is baked by them. I think 
this is largely due to the improvement 
in the quality and variety of breads 
mac's by the bakers themselves. 





I am quite sure that the pie baking 
industry does not enjoy a similar pro- 
portion of the restaurant trade. Wheth- 
er it ever will, I believe will depend 
almost entirely upon your ability to pro- 
duce an article of character and quality, 
uniform in its merit, and with sufficient 
variety to meet a wide range of taste. 
All this you must do at a price not 
higher than that at which the restaurant 
could do it itself. You are entitled, 
however, to find out to what extent those 
who dispense pies in their places of 
business are carrying a high element of 
overhead for the sake of having a quality 
product. 

In the nature of things you ought to 
be able to produce what the restaurant 
man wants, more cheaply than he can 
produce it for himself. I think you will 
recognize, however, that the restaurant 
man is closer to the consuming public 
than you can be, and when he tells you 
that quality and variety are necessary, 
he is speaking out of a very definite 
experience which it has cost him money 
to get. 

You are the makers of the most popu- 
lar dessert in America. You have a field 
and opportunity which should challenge 
the best efforts of intelligent business 
men. Pie is essentially an American 
dessert. In the form in which we know 
it, it is scarcely seen abroad, and then 
only when it has been introduced as an 
American food and become acclimated. 

Your own bureau of research estab- 
lished, long ago, that pie properly made 
is a substantial food. Indeed, you are 
not manufacturing a knickknack, but are 
catering to a very definite appetite, and 
you are providing an article of food 
which has passed the experimental stage, 
which has at once appetite, custom, and 
scientific knowledge to back it up, and 
which is sufficiently ingrained in our na- 
tional eating habits to give reasonable 
assurance that it will endure for many 
generations. 

Let me say that the restaurant indus- 
try has every reason to wish you well 
in any effort to improve the quality and 
the popularity of pie. It is one of the 
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few dishes which can be served at any 
hour of the day. Pie is in every sense 
a staple in the restaurant industry. -It 
yields a normal rate of profit. In most 
restaurants it ranks among the best sell- 
ers. The items making up material costs 
do not fluctuate as much as many other 
articles which are sold in restaurants. 

I think I may add that restaurants 
are not particularly eager to prepare, in 
their own kitchens, items which can be 
bought in the open market without sac- 
rificing quality and economy. All res- 
taurant men will not agree on these 
points of quality and economy, for there 
are some who make their own catsups 
and pickles as well as preserves and 
canned goods. This is not true of the 
larger operators. I can see no reason, 
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therefore, why the’ pie manufacturers of 
this country cannot hope to supply a 
large proportion of the total number of 
pies consumed, if they will meet the 
conditions I have laid down. 

If you are not properly organized, you 
can learn to organize. If you have not 
taken advantage of research material, 
you have only yourself to blame. If the 
investigations have not been adequate, I 
am sure you have the machinery with 
which to make them so. 

I am sure that the restaurants of the 
United States for years to come are go- 
ing to sell an increasing quantity of 
high grade pies. The market is there. 
It is up to you to secure the business. 
With determination, energy, system and 
organization, you can get it. 








A Reply to the Mockers of Business Men 
By Merle Thorpe 


Editor of Nation’s Business 


From an Address Delivered at the Bakers’ Convention in Atlantic City 


is still the prayer of all mankind 

—but the processes that make the 
giving possible have been transferred 
from the home to the factory. 

Baking is now a tremendous industry. 
To an outsider, its growth is amazing. 
In 1886, during the G. A. R. encamp- 
ment at Des Moines, the bakers of that 
city and surrounding towns were unable 
to supply sufficient bread for the visitors. 
That’s the old picture of the handicraft. 

Today, bread making is on a mass pro- 
duction basis. It is a machine job in 
this great land of ours. There are only 
5,000 more bakeries to bake for all 
America than there are to bake for the 
city of Paris alone. 

Wheat formerly was responsible for 80 
per cent of the cost of a loaf of bread. 
Now, I am told, it represents about 20 
per cent. For bread, formerly baked by 
individuals, is now engineered by tech- 


# Gis us this day our daily bread” 


Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation's Business 


nical institutions, financed by great 
banks, and the stocks of bread companies 
are quoted on the stock exchange. Thus 
the world’s oldest industry has become, 
in this country at least, one of the new- 
est and most amazing. 

Twenty-nine years ago, the American 
Bakers Association was organized. Your 
charter clearly explains the purposes you 
had in mind when you formed a trade 
association, namely, education, regula- 
tion, improved merchandising, co-opera- 
tion, and creation*of a better public un- 
derstanding,—vital purposes all. The 
small individual baker alone could not 
undertake such work, but through a 
trade association he may accomplish 
these purposes for the benefit of his own 
business, the organization making avail- 
able to him technical and executive. abil- 
ity which only the largest corporation 
could afford individually, And through 
your conventions you are enabled to get 
together to thresh out problems and ex- 
change experiences. 

Just now there is a vogue among the 
intelligentsia—the long-haired men and 
short-haired women, the smart Alecky 
paragraphers—to ridicule and sneer at 
business men who attend conventions and 
belong to service clubs. They picture the 
business man as a fat-faced Babbitt with 
no imagination, no culture, a money- 
grubber—selfish and sordid. One writer 
recently said, in a national magazine, 
that the fear of a living death brought 
American business men into group 
luncheons where a songmaster with a 
lash in his hand went up and down the 
tables exhorting his tllvd-aamabame to 
“sing, damn ye—show that you are good 
fellows.” The butter and egg man, as 
typical of American business, is held up 
to scorn and levity by public plays, short 
stories, and the wheezes of the para- 

rapher. It has been for some time a 
avorite indoor sport. 

Ridicule is a powerful weapon, and 
there is no doubt that many business men 
have been just a little bit ashamed to 
act as they have in the past. I doubt 
not that there are men absent today who 
have had their enthusiasm chilled and 
their judgment dulled by this critigism. 

But do you know that while the joke- 
smiths were fabricating their jokes and 
incidentally getting pay from the butter 
and egg men for them, a group of Brit- 
ish industrialists was visiting this coun- 
try to learn, if possible, why America 
was making such rapid strides toward 
industrial mastery of the world? When 
they returned home they made their re- 
port—which has just been published— 
and, for one thing, stated that they were 
amazed (and amazed is the word they 
used) at the way American business men 
got together in conventions, meetings, 
and luncheons, and with fine generosity 
pooled their business experiences, ex- 
changed their trade secrets, and thus, be- 
cause of team play and co-operation, are 
making it possible for America to show 
its industrial tail lights to the rest of the 
world. 

One of the London journals, comment- 
ing on this phase of the report, stated 
that in London there were business men 
of three generations in the same line of 
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business who had never met each other; 
that there were business men on the same 
street who had not spoken to each other 
for 20 years. 

So, let us take heart! Let us at least 
believe that there is something in. the 
American idea, and not be stampeded by 
the shafts of the poor wit of our tra- 
ducers. 

As for the business man being un- 
imaginative, I am inclined to think that 
he has as much imagination as the writer 
who conjures up wonderful and fearful 
adventures to please the tired business 
man. One of them was in my office the 
other day and, with a patronizing air 
which is so typical of their ilk, expressed 
sorrow for me in my undertaking of edit- 
ing a magazine for a business man. “You 
must get fiction into it,” he said, “and 
snappy dialogue, and put a pretty girl 
in a bathing suit on the cover, if you 
expect to interest the tired business man. 
Don’t you know that he can’t read; that 
he gets his information through his skin? 
That if he didn’t have the ‘Follies’ to go 
to, and snappy stories, he would die of 
dry rot?” 

While he was deploring the lack of 
imagination in the business man, I 
couldn’t -help thinking of that man in 
New Haven who is fighting today to get 
a shipment of alarm clocks through the 
fastnesses of the Himalayas, and of those 
two boys who set out in Rochester 20 
years ago to change the age-old ideas 
of the clothes we wear and started our 
third greatest industry—the ready-made 
suit industry. And of that man named 
White who, peddling his candies up and 
down the streets of Cleveland, observed 
us chewing toothpicks and straws, and 
said he would capitalize, the idiosyncrasy, 
and went to Yucatan and taught us to 
chew $5,000,000 worth of gum a year 
(God save the mark!), and now they tell 
me that Bill Wrigley, Jr., is in China 
teaching the Chinese to throw away the 
betel nut and chew Spearmint! Imagi- 
nation! The business man has it to the 
nth degree. Romance! The business 
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is an adventure from the mo- 
ment he hits his desk and opens his mail. 

And he has besides imagina- 
tion which the writer folk haven’t got. 
He has the courage of his imagination. 
See him as he sits at his desk and dreams 
of the new factory building. He sees 
its walls go up; he sees the assembling 
ot the machinery, the bringing in of 
the raw material—sometimes from the 
seven seas, sometimes by muleback, by 
tramp steamer, by rail, and by truck. 
He hears in his dreams the whining of 
the dynamo, the whirring of the ma- 
chines; he sees the fabricated article 
come forth; he sees the selling and the 
distribution, and the new markets to be 
discovered. Above all, he dreams of the 
financing of his project and, because he 
has the courage of his imagination, the 
thing is done. 

What imagination! What courage! 
Courage because he realizes that three 
out of four business undertakings fail. 
Yet he goes ahead, and he has brought 
about a standard of living in the United 
States the like of which the world has 
never before seen. 

And he has done this, not because he is 
a money grubber; he, too, has the im- 
pulse which founded this organization— 
that of service to his kind. He, too, has 
the professional aspect toward his work; 
he is inarticulate, but down deep in his 
heart you will find the American business 
man sharing the feeling of the profes- 
sional man that he, too, is of service, that 
he is making possible mental and spir- 
itual growth because of the material com- 
forts he has provided. 

If he had the time to knock off from 
his work to answer the quips and slings 
of smart paragraphers; to reply to the 
soap-box orators, he might answer all 
and with truth, “In spite of all its faults, 
and it has many, this industrial system 
which American business has founded 
has produced three times the material 
comforts that all the world had been 
able to produce up to 1776.” 

And he could rest his whole case there. 
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The Nutritive Value of Pies 


By Jean K. Rich 


Of the Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


From an Address Delivered at the Bakers’ Convention in Atlantic City 


determine the origin of pies and to 
trace their development. Some au- 
thorities try to prove that the term “pie” 
comes from pasty—by way of pastry— 
but this does not seem right, for pasties 
have a filling of meat and vegetables, 
and the nearest English approach to our 
pie is an “open face” fruit or jam filled 
affair called a tart. Pie is a truly 
American dish. A fairly recent question- 
naire showed that 10 per cent of the 
women replying baked pie once a day. 
Too little is known about its good 
points and too much is said about its 
supposedly undesirable characteristics. 
The society to abolish the eating of pie 
(which actually exists in the United 
States) needs a group to counterbalance 
it that will promote the eating and mak- 
ing of phd pies. Much of the antag- 


G eter attempts have been made to 


onism to pie seems to have been built . 


up of hearsay, and the baker who is pro- 

ressive will arm himself with the fun- 
amental facts. He does not need to 
burden his mind with the details of ex- 
periments and analyses, but he will do 
well to know the good points of his prod- 
uct from the dietitian’s point of view. 
For example, one of the first points at- 
tacked is the question of digestibility. 
We hear on all sides that pies are not 
digested easily and completely. Experi- 
ments show that pie is almost 100 per 
cent digestible, and that the eating of it 
in large quantities does not cause diges- 
tive distress. Dr. Lucy Hunt Peters 
says that children from five years on 
may safely be given pie—provided ae 
have eaten their full quota of growt 
foods first. 

So we find that physicians and scien- 
tists are helping us to break down the 
old inhibitions. It must be admitted, 
though, that they all indicate ‘a’ prefer- 
ence for good pie—and, sad to tell, they 
do not generally class baker’s ‘pies: as 
good, A pie to be good must not only 


be made of good ingredients, but must 
be so compounded that it will be pal- 
atable and flaky. In the bid for the 
American palate those that are soggy 
or that resemble a piece of cardboard in 
consistency need never apply. 

The Line-o’-Type column in the Chi- 
cago Tribune recently published a con- 
tribution from a Panama restaurant, 
which ran: 

“Pies like Mother used to make 
—B5 cents.” 

“Pies like Mother tried to make 
—10 cents.” 


Not every fond husband would really 
like to have his wife make “pies like 
mother used to make,” because, oftener 
than not, mother was not a success in 
pie baking. There is a great deal of 
skill needed to make presentabley pies 
at home, and many times it is easiér to 
let the baker do it. To be suceéssful, 
however, he must put in ingredients that 
will produce the desired flavor and that 
will also give a pie that has as much 
food value as the home made article at 
its best. When the pie is honestly made 
and is known to be rich in food value, 
package it attractively, and then take it 
out and let it meet all cama. That, by 
the way, is very important; an un- 
wrapped, unsanitary product does not 
appeal to the particular housewife. 

It is all very well to know in your own 
mind that you have an article that is 
satisfying and that you like, but it is 
better to know why it is good. Many a 
customer who is wavering between the 
desire to serve something that is liked 
and something that is good for the fam- 
ily will be interested to know why pie 
will fill both needs. Probably she has 
recently learned that everybody needs a 
certain amount of calcium for teeth and 
bone, and it.will be interesting to her 
to know that a pound of pie contains 3 
per cent of the daily amount of lime 


needed, and that the custard varieties 
contain more than other kinds. Possibly 
she has an overweight problem yy 
her. gps wig lad to be tol 

that pie can be incl in a reducing 
diet, but that if she wants one with more 
calories to go into a weight increasin 

diet she should choose those filled wit 

fruit. 

We are much concerned now with vita- 
mins, minerals, and other factors that 
promote good nutrition. Pies will per- 
form valuable services in the diet, and 
these points are of particular note. 

Pies of the custard class are higher 
in protein, calcium, and phosphorus, and 
lower in carbohydrate, than the fruit 
pies. 

All pies are fine sources of energy for 
a high school boy or girl or an adult, 
and at the same time carry other valu- 
able nutrition elements. 

Fruit pies bring to the diet an im- 
portant contribution of minerals, vita- 
mins and fruit acids. Much is said to- 
day about the advisability of a diet 
which when digested will not leave the 
system too acid. Fruit acids when di- 
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gested leave the apusetin, an alkaline 
residue, and so are helpful in combating 
an undesirable acidity. The addition of 
fruit to the diet is a fine way to in- 
crease the amount of necessary iron. 
What pleasanter way to eat fruit than 
between two layers of light, flaky crust, 
delicately browned. 

It is not possible to cram this infor- 
mation into a person’s mind any more 
than it is possible to make some people 
believe that ay eke without sugar is 


more palatable than with it. They must 
often be led to change their habits gently 
but surely. Begin to point out at- 


tributes of your product rather than 
spend all your time decrying the falsity 
of the statements against it. Remember, 
also, that not every food is suitable for 
every aged person. In changing dietary 
habits we must proceed rather conserva- 
tively, because of the fact that so many 
things are misinterpreted and so make it 
necessary to be cautious. If we begin 
with the market that is available with 
adults and high school students we will 
have plenty to do, and later the other 
will come. 








Benefits of Co-operation Among Pie Bakers 
By Albert Schulteis 


President of the National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers 
From an Address Delivered at the Bakers’ Convention in Atlantic City 


E have assembled here for the 

ninth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers. These meetings have paved the 
way to a better acquaintance with each 
other; they have enabled us to discuss 
frankly all matters pertaining to the pie 
business; they have created a better feel- 
ing, man to man, thus furnishing the op- 
portunity, if we will grasp it, to dissem- 
inate information that will result in the 
manufacture of a better pie, which will 
insure a greater consumption, automat- 
ieally creating a larger volume in our 
production. 

In February last a dozen or more ac- 
tive, conscientious pie manufacturers ac- 
cepted the invitation of the American 
Bakers Association to hold a meeting in 
Chicago for the purpose of conferring on 
some of the difficulties met by every bak- 
er, with the result of helping every one 
fortunate enough to attend the confer- 
ence, 

I sincerely trust that the next confer- 
ence will have a larger attendance, nat- 
urally resulting in a greater help to the 
industry. We have the exceptional ad- 
vantage of laying our troubles before the 
association’s: institute with its efficient 
corps of chemists, yet we lack frankness 
in telling it our difficulties, and when it 
asks us questions, only a very few seem 
to be willing to give it any information. 

This is not the way we should co- 
operate for the best interest of the in- 
dustry. There is no one individual or 
corporation that can make all the pies. 
Why not assist in the production of bet- 
ter pies by a general frank and open 
discussion as to the best means of attain- 
ing this object, namely, “the making of 
better pies?” 

In former times, when our industry 
had not grown to its present proportions, 
ruthless competition and price cutting 
were commonly resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of gaining a temporary advantage 
over another competitor. This of course 
was all wrong, and is not being done as 
frequently as heretofore. 

The industry has now developed to 
such a size that it has become absolutely 
necessary to study carefully the actual 
cost of delivering the pie to the custom- 
er’s counter. The development of meth- 
ods of production at lower cost has 
been brought about by improvements in 
automatic machinery, traveling, ovens, 
etc. There is much room for still fur- 
ther improvements that will lower our 
production costs. 

When sound judgment is used in the 
selection of approved modern machinery 
and equipment, and only the highest 
quality materials are used, then the ‘con- 
sumption of pie will come into its own. 
It is desirable that this be done at the 
earliest moment, because it is the only 
way that permanent success can be at- 
tained. 

I am going to request that all pie bak- 


ers present ask questions and make suz- 
gestions during this convention that in 
their opinion will be a constructive aid 
to the industry. We are all here to learn 
anything that will be beneficial. 

The late Simon Hubig, at our last con- 
vention, called attention to the growiig 
demand throughout the country for 
wrapped pies. As Cleveland once said, 
“This is a condition that confronts 11s, 
not a theory,” so we must consider it, 
whether we want to or not. 

You who attended the last convention 
will recall the discussion caused by Mr. 
Hubig’s statements relative to wrapping 
pies. The idea was new to most of us 
a year ago, but is now in use in a num- 
ber of our cities, and doubtless will in 
the course of time become _ general 
throughout the country. Mr. Hubig was 
progressive enough to give us the benefit 
of his knowledge, experience, and far- 
sightedness, for which we are apprecia- 
tive. 

The American Bakers Association has 
asked me to urge all our members to be- 
come affiliated with it, and I cannot too 
strongly advise all bakers, large or small, 
to do so. I feel sure that it will not only 
aid their work, but will be an excellent 
investment that will repay them many 
times. 

The question of a standard for pies is 
a most difficult one to determine. The 
government has had this subject under 
consideration for about five years, and 
has not yet arrived at any conclusivn, 
due to the fact that the pie bakers have 
so improved the quality of their pies that 
the need for regulation does not seem to 
exist. 

The question of weights has had some 
consideration, but not much. Our asso- 
ciation might profitably give some 
thought to this subject, in order to be 
prepared if any attempt is made to 
force us to adopt standard weights, as 
has been done in the bread business. 

The pie bakers should broadcast by 
posters on their wagons, through ihe 
newspapers or by any other availaile 
method, the fact that pie is the best- 
balanced food; that it contains proteins, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, and vita- 
mins, so necessary for healthful bedy 
building. 





THE VALUE OF TRAVEL 

Mr. Selfridge, the proprietor of ‘he 
large London department store, has been 
preaching the value of travel from an 
educational standpoint, and this sumn-er 
he has encouraged members of his si 
to visit America. This took a tangile 
form in a gift to each intending tourist 
of £25 toward expenses, and in arrang- 
ing for gradual payment of the cost of 
the trip. As many as 50 of his staff 
took advantage of his offer, and they 
have just returned full of enthusiasm ‘or 
the wonders of America and the hospi- 
tality extended to them while there. 
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The Real Food Value of Real Cake 


By Jean K. Rich 
Of the Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Beking 
From an Address Delivered at the Bakers’ Convention in Atlantic City 


AKE is real food. That appears to 

be a perfectly obvious statement, 

but it is not always a fact with 
which every one is familiar or about 
which he is convinced. It is a constant 
surprise to see how little people know 
about the most common foods. They 
seem to know little about bread, and less 
about cake,—from a nutritive standpoint. 
Cake, in many homes, is considered 
merely a trimming for the meal. It can 
be made one of the corner stones. 

1 too many homes, cakes and cookies 
are regarded merely as a luxury, and 
there is a splendid opportunity for the 
baker, if he will only see it, to teach 
the gospel of good cake. Many of you 
ha\c heard this before, but I bring it to 
your attention again, because I have been 
im} ressed so much recently by the lack 
of knowledge on the part of the con- 
surer, and by the reluctance of telling 
an) hing about his product on the part 
of he baker. The two must come to- 
geiver if you are to hope that you may 
have your share of the baking that is 


done in this country. In other words, 
the:. must be more cakes on the table, 
and not made in the home kitchen. 

ir we are going to urge a larger con- 
sun ption and more intelligent use of 


bakcrs’ cakes we must be sure that they 


belong to the “more food” class. We 
mu:! know their real nutritional quali- 
ties, the types of customers for which 
they are suitable, and last, but really the 
foundation of the whole thing, that they 
contain as pure materials and are made 
as well or better than those in the home. 


Let me speak first of the available 
market for good cakes, First, there are 
the adult customers, short and broad, 
and long and narrow. They don’t need 
the same kind of product, but the short 
wide ones can have the sponge varieties 
with little or no icing, while the heavily 
frosted cakes should give added pounds 
to the other class. Of course, sometimes 
they get mixed up and the fat ones want 
frosted cakes. The point is this: Some 
types of cake, namely, those that have 
little or no shortening and no calorie rich 
coverings, can be eaten by those who are 
reducing, or talking about it. 

The field of- children should also yield 
a rich crop of customers. Here, too, 
there are divisions. The youngsters from 
three to seven have their own specials. 
It is a tradition that children may not 
have cake, but modern investigation 
seems to disprove this idea. We must 
not be misunderstood, however, and will 
be wiser to make haste slowly. By that 
I mean that we cannot conscientiously 
say that all cakes are good for all chil- 
dren, and we must stipulate that the 
essential building foods must be eaten 
first. These youngest customers have 
first right to the plainest of sugar and 
molasses cookies. Mothers’ will be in- 
terested to know such points about these 
foods as the intelligent baker can give 
her. For example, molasses is a mild 
laxative, and also contains lime, which 
makes it valuable. The addition of honey 
to the dough as a sweetener instead of 
cane sugar gives a product that can be 
highly recommended because of the fact 
that honey is an easily digested sugar, 
and overrules the objection to sweets 
that some dentists make in the belief 
that refined sugar diminishes the value 
of the calcium present in the diet. About 
a year later we add the sponge cakes, so 
that a four-year-old can ve small 
amounts of these in his diet. 

The addition of fruit, preferably with 
the skins removed by straining, gives 
the cake added mineral matter. By the 
time a child reaches the school age his 
digestion has developed so that he can 
cope with more complicated foods, and 
he is in the market for plain cakes, pro- 
vided they are not heavily frosted. When 
he has reached high school he finds that 
the ready energy of any cake is a help 
in quieting the insatiable desire for more 
fuel. You see the market is full of 
Prospects. Don’t overlook the after 
school snack. This fourth meal offers all 
kinds of possibilities. 

We have spoken of some of the par- 


ticular nutritional qualities of cakes, but 
there are others. Any food that. con- 
tains egg and milk in goodly quantities 
carries vitamins into the diet, as well as 
proteins of a very desirable type. Cake 
averages 5 per cent of protein, which 
entitles it to be considered a protein 
giving food. It is chiefly, however, a 
source of energy, since it averages 50 
per cent carbohydrate, due to its high 
sugar content. In speaking of these per- 
centages only the cake has been consid- 
ered, exclusive of fillings or icings. 

In order to pass at all, cake must be 
made of quality goods. Some of you 
may feel that it cannot be done with 
profit, but it can. What are the chief 
complaints made by the housewife? It 
isn’t sweet enough and it’s too dry. It 
must be inferior in flavor if you have 
substituted some dye for the natural 
color of egg yolks, or have made it with 
glucose, water, and compound only. The 
housewife knows that a water made cake 
gets stale quicker than one made with 
milk, and you admit she is hard to de- 
ceive. 

Another thing is grain. When you 
use a large amount of baking powder to 
make a greater amount of cake, you may 
get that, but you also get larger holes, 
and Mrs. Housewife says a good cake 
must be fine in grain. Baking powder 
and coloring do not take the place of 
eggs in flavor or food value. 

When it was time to prepare this ad- 
dress for you, we decided that the only 
thing to do was to find out what really 
was being made. We sent out question- 
naires asking for unidentified returns. 
Some of the co-operation we received 
both from large and small bakers was 
marvelous. One man not only sent the 
formulas, but backed them up with the 
evidence. The results I have to give you 
today would be so much more valuable 
if I could have had larger returns from 
you. As it was, we found that as a class 
baker’s cakes compare very favorable 
with the home made kind. 

For instance, in the loaf and white 
layer cakes we found that the average 
home made cake of the same kind was 
about equal in protein, fat, and moisture, 
but that the baker’s cake fell short on 
carbohydrate (a justification of the 
statement that it is not as sweet). These 
percentages had to be approximate, since 
they were done of necessity by calcula- 
tion rather than by analysis. I will ad- 
mit to you quite frankly that I was 
surprised at the figures that resulted. 
If all bakers would make cakes as these 
are made, there would be less difficulty 




















NION” 
Supplies the Baker with 
Modern Cake Pic Equipment 











As a cover design for a bulletin just 
issued by the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., this cartoon directs atten- 
tion to the modern consumers’ trend to- 
ward bakery products. The bulletin de- 
scribes various cake and pie equipment, 
including cooky and cake racks, box car 
storage racks, portable pan racks, pie 
carrying cases, pastry tables, doughnut 
trays, and fried cake drainers. 
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in selling the product as a real food. 
Ingredients were listed, and practically 
all formulas called for try flour, 
about 75 per cent included some form 
of milk, and over 50 per cent used but- 
ter, although usually in combination with 
compound. Why not? The housewife 
does. A few, but not many, used glucose 
as part of the sweetening. 

We were not content to figure formu- 
las alone, so we asked the rats how they 
liked baker’s cake. They haven't as yet 
fully decided. While they say they can’t 
grow much on it when they don’t get 
anything else, they consider it fine when 


The Redskin’s Love of Sweet Goods 
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it makes up 50 per cent of their diet. 
Myr. Shaw is continuing that experiment, 
but figures received from him om that, 
after a little over a month of this feed- 
ing, the rats are greatly ahead of their 
normal growth. Who says that cakes 
are not good for children after they have 
received the growth essentials from other 
foods in a well-balanced diet? 

Do not understand that this means 
that half of a child’s diet may be cake. 
We must use discretion, but we can 
know the facts and then tell the public 
more of the true nutritive value of cakes 
as the baking industry makes them. 








Helps Oklahoma Bakers 


KIOWA Indian is happiest when he 
AA capericnces the exhilaration that 

comes from drinking the juice of 
the peyote bean. Failing this, his great- 
est joy is when he has his food pouch 
well filled with doughnuts, cakes and 
pies. In view of the scarcity of the 
peyote, he depends largely upon the 
baker for his happy moments. 

While the Indian population of the 
district around Hobart, Oklahoma, is not 
large, the redskin trade is important 
enough to have caused bakers there to 
enlarge their plants and increase their 
output of sweet goods in the last few 
years. Indian trade alone, however, did 
not warrant this expansion. A growing 
demand from the white population for 
sugared things helped to make the ex- 
penditure worth while. 

“In the summer the Indian likes wat- 
ermelons and fresh fruit,” says Mrs. R. 
R. Watkins, of a local bakery, “but when 
the coolness of autumn comes upon him 
nothing pleases him more than a fresh, 
crisp doughnut. The Indian will spend 
nearly his last dollar on doughnuts, 
cakes and pies, 

“Men and women from the farm have 
a peculiar failing for pies,’ says Mrs. 
Watkins, “and during the cotton mar- 
keting season the average plant runs its 


pie equipment to full capacity. Our run 
is frequently 300 pies a day to supply 
restaurants in this town, which has a 
population of 3,000, and other bakeries 
also speed up their pie machines.” 

Bakers of southwestern Oklahoma are 
gradually increasing their trade in the 
country towns and among the farmers, 
says G. M. Nye, a Hobart baker. This 
for over 20 years has been styled the 
“new country.” Before 1901 it was the 
reservation of the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians. Only in recent years has it 
displayed signs of permanent settlement. 

“The more settled a community be- 
comes,” says Mr. Nye, “the greater the 
demand for bakery goods. During the 
spring and summer the average farm 
housewife does her own baking, and 
home baking is still carried on in the 
towns to a considerable extent, particu- 
larly among southerners who never have 
been steered away from their hot bis- 
cuits. But during the wheat and cotton 
marketing seasons the baker enjoys an 
increased business along with the grocer, 
the drygoods man and the hardware 
merchant.” 

The first bakery established in Ho- 
bart, on Aug. 6, 1901, was a ‘portable 
one, and a tent housed it. Ben, Jim and 
Joe Phillips turned out the first loaves. 








Mysterious Baker, Well Oiled, Has Wet Time Crossing 
English Channel—Calls for Rye Highballs 


ARLY today a fat and alcoholic 

stranger, who at first refused to 

identify himself beyond stating he 
was an American tourist on a lark, swam 
the English Channel in a highly intoxi- 
cated condition. He staggered out of 
the water, pitched forward head first on 
the sand and cried, “See what the boys 
in the back room will have!” 

He was later identified as Egbert 
(“Raisins”) Wholewheat, head of a big 
American baking corporation. “Tl 
show these French and German bakers 
where they get off,’ he declared in a 
near-by pub two hours later. 

Mr. Wholewheat, it was later learned, 
was on a rather wild party in Paris the 
night before. He had a terrific headache 
which nothing seemed to help. 

“I wish I could think of something to 
do for this headache!” he exclaimed to 
some friends. 

“Why don’t you swim the English 
Channel?” suggested one of them. “It is 
said to be almost a sure cure. I know a 
man who when he has a headache will do 
nothing else for it.” 

The American baking magnate hired a 
special train and left for the French 
coast at once, stopping for a few drinks 
at cafés en route. On the way he 
threw off most of. his clothes, and 
upon reaching the beach had ‘nothing on 
but a silk hat, his B. V, D.’s and a pair 
ot white spats. He plunged into the 
water, crying “I do it for the Retail 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Bakers Federation and two other fel- 
lows I don’t recall!” ; 


TUG REFUSED 


He refused a tug, and was accompa- 
nied only by two scows: loaded with bar 
supplies. There was.some difference of 
opinion whether Mr. Wholewheat had 
stopped for the usual greasing. 

“Are you oiled?” cried a spectator on 
one of the scows. 


“If I’m not I’ve wasted a lot of good 
money,” was the reply as he struck out 
for the English coast. 

When two miles out the swimmer 
called for a “Rusty Ike” or brandy float. 
He tossed it off swiftly and ordered a 
beer chaser. He was swimming strongly, 
using the Union League Club backhand 
stroke with variations. ‘Twelve miles out 
he demanded a bottle of wine anda lob- 
ster. On the fifteenth mile he com- 
plained of the cold, and took four hot 
whiskeys. 

Temporarily lost in a fog, he was 
found floating on his back and demand- 
ing rye highballs. He complained of the 
kind of ginger ale put in the drink. It 
was Polar Seal. Mr. Wholewheat in- 
sisted he had asked for Labrador Dry. 
Quite an argument followed. 

“You’ve had enough, anyhow,” shout- 
ed a bartender from the barge. 

“I know when I’ve had enough,” the 
swimmer declared. “You give me what 
I order. If I can’t get served in this 
Channel I know where there’s lots of oth- 
ers.” He finally compromised by taking 
a cigar. 

ORGANIZES QUARTET 


When in sight of Dover an amusing 
incident occurred. It cheered the Amer- 
ican baking mogul immeasurably. Three 
other Channel swimmers loomed up just 
ahead. It developed that two of them 
were old friends. 

The American bought drinks for the 
house. He then organized a quartet. A 
Channel police: boat warned all four 
swimmers to be quiet or leave the Chan- 
nel. 

Mr. Wholewheat landed at 7:32, his 
official time being 19 hours and 22 min- 
utes. 

“Time makes no difference,” he de- 
clared as he called a taxicab. “I’m the 
first baker to do the Channel on. six 
quarts !"—H. L. Phillips, in New York 
Sun. 
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THOSE WHO REGISTERED AT THE BAKERS’ CONVENTION Jon 

nell 

a EEE alta Dion. RESO Re AN ONE a EN ON a ae Se Py Toa a OD G. J. 

Bak 

L. K. 

B J. William Miller, C. H. Scott, Grocers’ Bak- P. F. Peterson, P. F. Peterson Baking Co., Hugo Teitelbaum, Teitelbaum Baking Co, J. F. 
akers ing Co., Louisville. Omaha. Brooklyn. Willia 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc, ., toon 

ALABAMA LOUISIANA NEW HAMPSHIRE Brooklyn. Stanle 
J. F. Smither, Twin City Bread Co., Albany. William Wolf, Wolf’s Bakery, Baton Rouge. Louis 8. Bergeron, Bergeron Baking Co., Soaaa Wiaiie manpink S wae woe Ee al , rt 
ARKANSAS MAINE Onil Cote, Cote Bros., Inc., Manchester. A —“* — eg a Bros., New York 2. 3 

I. BE. Madsen, Colonial Baking Co., Little John J. Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., Romeo R. La Forme, Nashua Baking Co., A. J. Pp , Pp oo B or . 
Rock. ese A Portland. Nashua. NORTH CAROLINA George 

OS, Werte, Edmonson Bakery Co., For MARYLAND * NEW JERSEY B. Strev, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh. senn 1 

: CALIFORNIA George Berger, George Berger Bakery, Bal- jesse N. Barber, T. C. Hill & Son Co., F: G Staudt, Staudt Bakery, Raleigh. M. M. 

R. R. Beamish, Davis Standard Bread Co., Tog * . : Trenton. M. J. Paschell, Paschell Bakery, Durhan oscil 
Les Angeien. a _ —_ Fg ns > arg Baltimore. nay J. Barber, Barber Baking Co., Tren- OHIO 3 : 

Dr. Benjamin E. Butler. Duane Rice, City Baking Co., Baltimore. J. Cooper, L. Rettberg, Horbach Baking A. W. Adams, Adams Baking Co., Ports- . 

“ COLORADO i De Sena, Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Co., Newark. mouth. H. } 
. aitimore. F 3 ’ ewood. W. R. Baker, Baker Bread Co., Zanesvill: 
I. La Ettenson, Gilpatrick Baking Co., Den Charles Schmidt, Carl Schmidt, Schmidt * St wee ee Makery, Militen. Sterling Deaaldsen, Donaldson Baking Ca, Benles 
. - aking Co., Baltimore. . x r oller Bakery, Columbus. 
Cus Bimeneomes, zim Bread Co., Colorado J. George Smith, Frank E. Smith, Smith's SO ae Ey nee ¥: Edward Kaulback, R. B. Seeman, Bixler 4 
: . : 3 odel Bakery, Cumberland. : Izbaur Bakery, Borden- Baking Co., Youngstown. le 

I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Den W. 8S. Thomas, Thomas Baking Co., Auburn. sey eerie carats , George Edward Knittel, Gus W. Miller -, 
ver, Colo. CONNECTICUT J. pL Wareham, Wareham Bakery, Hagers- H. F. Keevil, Townsend Baking Co., Tren- Knittel Baking Co., Portsmouth. : ‘ville 

own. ton. Adam F. Nicolai, Cincinnati Pretzel Wo, Lou 

Cc. W. Buckey, Parker-Buckey Baking Co., Rudolph Feldman, Baltimore. George E. Le Stourgeon, Le Stourgeon Bak- Cincinnati. Home 
New Britain. Cc. Godwin, E. H. Koester Baking Co., Bal- ery, Bridgeton. George L. Shively, Maine Baking Co., Logan R 

J. B. Frisbie, J. J. Vaughan, R. D. Wal- timore. S. F. McDonald, Jr., McDonald Baking Co., C. Sauer, National Biscuit Co., Cincinnat c 
lenta, Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport. Anton Hagel, Baltimore. Newark. P Isaac M. Stickney, Burns-Bowe Baking o., B 

Adolph Reymond, Massachusetts Baking Co., Otto J. Hergenroeder, John Hergenroeder A. H. Viviano, Hill Bread Co., Plainfield. Cleveland. v it 
Waterbury. Bakery, Baltimore. Charles G. Weber, Harry J. Weber, Weber Harold Walton, Walton Bros., Toledo. FM. 

Emil Fox, Providence Bakery, Norwich. Henry Lauer, Oakland Model Bakery, Oak- Baking Co., Irvington. Joseph Hoerth, Foltz Grocery & Baking ‘o fa 

W. 8S. Mason, Consumers’ Baking Co., land. John Wiersme, Home Bakery, Ridgewood. Cincinnati. i) 1 
Bridgeport. R. N. Nicodemus, Glad Valley Baking Cor- W. H. Collins, Montclair. Emmett B. Fritch, The F. W. Albrecht (ro- eons 

DELAWARE poration, Walkersville. Gus Dylla, West End Bakery, Irvington. cery Co., Akron. Prank 1 

George F. Huber, Huber Baking Co., Wil- G. W. Phillips, Salisbury Baking Co., Salis- Peter Gedrys, Gedrys & Mosteig, Audubon. N. Funk, Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo. Walicr 
mington. bury. George W. Householder, Freihofer Baking A. F. Lutz, Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland aoe di. 

Joseph Selesky, Wilmington Cake Baking Marvin Tawes, Tawes Baking Co., Crisfield. Co., Atlantic City. Charles Markovits, Cleveland. 

Co., Wilmington. Wallace White, City Baking Co., Baltimore. Wilton E. McGee, Point Pleasant Bakery, Beware Redtesse, New Coshocton Bak ing 

Frederick H. Steinle, Steinle’s Fancy Bak- Point Pleasant. Co., New Coshocton. L. 

ery, Wilmington. an’ Phim gp hens ks Joe Mosteig, Gedrys & Mosteig, Audubon. = re Speas ee re Cleveland. ( I 
oF . oettger, . ° athaway ons, Edward Skeffinton, Carteret. 7. . Sweet, aase Co., ron. Ber m 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Belmont. Norman E. Stillwell, Stillwell’s Bakery, a tucker 

Mendel Behrend, Albert Schulteis, Connecti- Howard A. Boettger, L. G. Hathaway, Ward Lakewood. OKLAHOMA Fra I 
cut-Copperthite Pie Co., Washington. W. Jones, C. F. Hathaway & Sons, Boston. H. Hoepfinger, Hoepfinger Bros., Lacka- J. W. Bonewitz, Bonewitz & Corson, Hol rt. d : 

John C. Meinberg, Charles Schneider Bak- Otto M. Dreikorn, Dreikorn’s Bakery, Holy- wanna. . F. sa 
ing Co., Washington. oke. R. J. Conly, Ocean City. OREGON Otte K 

Peter M. Dorsch, White Cross Bakery, Thomas J. Gannon, Gannon’s’ Bakery, Carl Stein, Stein’s Bakery, Portland. B r 
Washington. —_ e ne NEW YORK E. F,. Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., F rt- 

L. 8. Iman, John R. Stanton, olmes ‘ > astings, Jr., Community Bakeries, land. 

I on — Washington. Inc., Brockton. f R. H. Barnard, Barnard Bakeries, Bing- ae soi H. s ; 

R. K. Cook, Cook’s Bakery. Alton H. Hathaway, C. F. Hathaway & Sons, hamton. PENNSYLVANIA sa 

Lexington. William H. Boettger, Boettger’s Bakery, thomas V. Africk, Fisher's Bakery, H' nt- A. Geilf 
FLORIDA J. P. Grant, B, L. Page Co., Lowell. Inc., Syracuse. ington. 

Alexander P. Arnot, Arnot Baking Co., W. A. Parks, Berwick Cake Co., Boston. Dr. J. C. Curran, Near East Relief, New I. L. Anderson, Anderson Bakery, Titusv lle 
Jacksonville. J. H. Pflaumer, Hometown Bakery, Inc., York. Nels Anderson, Warren Baking Co., Waren J. L. Ske 

Cc. 8. Broeman, C. L. Folz, American Bak- Weymouth. Elmer L. Cline, M. Lee Marshall, Continental Louis H. Baker, Louis J. Baker, E. E. ])ix- F.B Ev 
eries Co., Jacksonville. Frank R, Shephard, General Baking Co., Baking Corporation, New York. on, H. C. Gove, 7 Baker Bros., Pittsbu: gh Armand 

W. F. Jureit, Riverside Tasty Bakery, Miami. Boston. Andrew Calabrese, N. Calabrese, Culver E. J. Boyle, Park’s Bakery, Kingston. 

GEORGIA W. J. Maginnis, Wellworth Service Stores, Bakery, Rochester. E. R. Braun, Howard W. Braun, Briun 
Farmington. Earl A. Cox, Cox Baking Co., New York. Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh. G. A. D: 

Cc. T. Bramblett, Southern Service Corpora- J. E. Aubry, Federal Bakery, Pittsfield. William Fingerle, Fingerle Bakery, Port S. J. Breth, Altoona Baking Co., Altoon:. Be <3 
tion, Atlanta. J. P. Coyle, Coyle Baking Co., Taunton. Chester. Edward J. Burry, Harry F. Burry, W C H. C ‘y 

J. B. Everidge, Everidge’'s Bakery, Colum- W. H. Dietz, Dolly Madison Baking Corpo- F. H. Frazier, General Baking Co., New Burry Co., Pittsburgh. Wortt 
bus. ration, Springfield. York. T. A. Daley, Galbach, Fisher & Daley, Inc Windsor’ 

Euclid Claussen, H. A. Claussen & Sons, John C. Gray, Gibson's Inc., Boston. E. J. Geise, Olean Baking Co., Olean. Elwood City. Worth 
Augusta. H. J. Guay, Guay System of Bakeries, Inc., P. F. Gallagher, John H. Slaven, National J. F. Dalton, Dalton’s Bakery, Chester. L D mp 

F. M. Grout, Southern Bakery Co., Atlanta. Quincy. Biscuit Co., Buffalo. Leonard Delph, Bower Bakery, Pottsvill-. . m 

A. B. Lee, Atlanta. W. N. Jenkins, Weston’s Bakery, Waltham. E. J. Hotchkiss, R. Z. Spaulding, R. Z. N. Donin, Donin Bakery, Allentown. 

L. E. Rogers, W. H. Sutton, American Bak- Max E. Knopp, Knopp’s Bakery, Boston. Spaulding Co., Binghamton. J. B. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie. 
eries Co., Atlanta. . E. B. Keirstead, Fairbanks Baking Co., New Cc. Z. Eby, Wyand Baking Co., Waynes} or John Moc 

Harry J. Montague, American Bakeries Co., exes York. Earl E. Fox, Edward Fox Baking Co., York  « 
Atlanta. H. J. Boerth, New England Pie Co., Detroit. Carl F. Kehlhof, Kehlhof's Bakeries, Buf- J. K. Freymeyer, Elizabethtown. a N 

ILLINOIS Mrs. Mary Minton Brooks, M. L. Hoysradt, falo. , James Glenn, Glenn Baking Co., Pittston setae 
Ry? 4 BE. L. Southwick, Grennan Bakeries, Inc., John B. Kopf, Highland Falls Bakery, High- M. J. Glowatt, Moore Bread Co., Philadel- 

Arthur Beier, Beier Bakery, Dixon. Detroit. land Falls. phia. w ' 

S. D. Davidson, Davidson Bakery, Chicago. Charles H. Lawrence, Lawrence Baking Co., J. E. Lucier, Ivan B. Nordhem, Liberty Fred J, Grater, Grater & Sons, Pittsburgh. te H. 

J. B. Eddington, Schulze Baking Co., Chi- Lansing. Baking Corporation, New York. Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., P tts- mh iynes 
cago. G. A. Huard, Brennan, Fitzgerald & Sinks, I. Lichtman, Harry Pechter, Pechter Baking burgh. ee: Ji 

E. A. Feickert, Feickert’s Bakery, Belleville, Detroit. Co., New York. F. F. Hauser, Schoeller Bakery, Norristown » C. Mer 

Joseph F. Goeken, Noll Baking & Ice Cream John J. Blanke, Wolfarth Bakery, Saginaw. Abraham Levy, Henry 8S. Levy & Son, Albert R. Hoge, Hoge’s Bakery, Waynes- Wal ksbur 
Co., Alton. D. P. Chindblom, Mueller’s Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. burg. — 

Jack Hines, J. T. McCarthy, M. L. Molan, Grand Rapids. Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., Joseph C. Hutchinson, Hutchinson Baking 5 oanoke 
Thomas O’Connhor, Purity Bakeries Cor- E. J. Gase, Gase Bakery, Saginaw. Brooklyn. Co., Philadelphia. —_. Sc 
poration, Chicago. William Mueller, Mueller Baking Co., Inc., Carl G. Nill, Nill & Jess Co., Watertown. S. E. Loveless, S. E. Loveless, Inc., Phila- harles, 

Paul Kopf, Paul's Baking Co., Chicago. Grand Rapids. Elwood M. Rabenold, Drake Bakeries, Inc., delphia. 

Julian M. Livingston, H. E. Barnard, L. A. W. J. Regan, W. T. Skrzycki, Skrzycki Pie New York. Donald G. Kaiser, W. F. Seaman, Seaman Raymond 
Rumsey, Victor E. Marx, Miss Jean Rich, Co., Detroit. J. L. Salzmann, Supreme Bakery, Kingston. Baking Co., Hamburg. ing Cory 
Miss Emilie Sacks, Miss Lewis, Allen Rich, Frank J. Wolfarth, Wolfarth Bakery, Sag- Albert Salzmann, Mrs. Salzmann’s Bakery, B. Kaslovsky, Palmton Bakery, Palme: ton W. P. Ma 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. inaw. Kingston. J. J. Link, New Model Bakery, Columbi: come, 

Henry Maier, Maier Model Bakery, ae MINNBSOTA S. Skowronski, Mohawk Valley Bakery, A. Lutz, A. Lutz Baking Co., Pittsburgh. L. Bo Mc 

H. W. Mersbach, Robert H. Mersbach, Mers- , % Scotia. E. S. Manbach, P. W. Manbach, Man)ach Tacoma. 
bach Bakery, Chicago. —— PMB rere Champion Animal Food Frank G. Wacha, Hillsdale. Baking Ge, Marrichute. na 

Charles H. Moody, Moody & Waters Co., A ‘s! Fagen ge Ex satates di c Mi Henry Adams, A. Hagman & Co., Albany. N. Maurer, Maurer Bakery, Pittsburgh 
Chicago. “neapolis r isxcelsior Baking Co. Min- R. E. Allison, George C. Barber, H. E. Hil- % Markowitz, Maurice Markowitz, David T. F. Ba 

Arthur Palmer, Chicago. CF McCarth Miuneancis debrand, Frank R. Kinkenon, 8. F. Mc- Weiss, B. Markowitz Baking Co., Brad- Wheelin; 

Samuel Pooley, H. E. Ream, Orsinger’s Bak- George Tassie oo = 3 ki c st Donald, Richard Meyer, Joseph Mills, John dock. W. R. Cas 
ery, La Salle. aah Shs ss Pani 1 @ ster aking Co., . ee ee Baking Corporation, William I. Mellinger, P. S. Long Baking burg. 

J. K. Grattan, Purity Bakeries Corporation, . in ew York. Co., Lebanon. J. W. Lio 
Chicago. ” Thomas, National Tea Co., Minneap- jex. Buehler, New York City. Max Miller, Markowitz Bakery, Pittsburgh Al Nolte, 14 

Henry W. Conrad, H. W. Conrad Bakery, , Leo Dietzen, Teitelbaum Bakery, Brooklyn. Carl Nickel, John Nickel’s Bakery, Pitts Jacob Ser 
Momence. MISSISSIPPI Ss. H. Eller, Washington Heights Bakery, burgh. Wheeling 

Frank MacDonald, Jr., Meridian Baking Co., New York City. Wayne Norris, Fairview Baking Co., Al Louis Stor 
INDIANA Meridian. Ed. Freyburg, H. C. Bohack, Brooklyn. toona. bure. 

A. Dietzen, Dietzen'’s Steam Bakery, An- O. F. Weber, Weber Bakery, Yazoo City. Cc. A. Hagaman, A. Hagaman & Co., Albany. A. L. Parks, A. L. Parks Wholesale Bakery, Frank Wil 
derson. John Dahmer, Dahmer’s Electric Bakery, George Happ, Port Jervis. Wilkes-Barre. bure. 

J. A. Dietzen, Dietzen Bakery, Frankton. Greenwood. —— Held, Philip Held & Son, New York John Salvator, Powell City Baking Co., Ha- J. J. Walls 

Roy Dodson, Purity Bakeries Corporation, y. zleton, Charles Gr 
Indianapolis. MISSOURI Richard A. Kayser, Roettgers Bakery, Utica. I. T. Saylor, R. L. Saylor, Saylor’s Bal ery, ery Fair 

Charles C. Feist, Feist Bakery, Marion. H. Baumeister, Baumeister Bakery, St. Henry Kipp, Kipp’s Bakery, Thompsonsville. Tamaqua. Alber Sp 

James Marra, Jeffersonville Baking Co., Jef- Louis. George Lampke, Lampke Bakery, Saratoga John Schaible, Schaible’s Steam Ba) ery Clarksbur 
fersonville. Bryce B. Smith, Consumers’ Bread Co., Springs. Easton. 

Vv. F. Miller, Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Kansas City. M. L. Maloney, Maloney Quality Bakery, H. G. Schelat, Schelat’s Bakery, Pittsburgh 
Terre Haute. A. L. Taggart, J. W. Carence, Manor Bak- Mechanicville. Charles L. Schulz, J. L. Schulz, Schulz |sak- Cc. D. Kirk 

W. P. Walsh, Walsh Baking Co., Evansville. ing Co., Kansas City. Charles H. McKee, Wehle Baking Co., Roch- ing Co., Pottstown. Louis J. Po 

Guy W. Burns, Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute. H. Heur, Lowell Bakery, St. Louis. ester. L. E. Seaton, Norristown Baking Co., Nor Raymond J 

Alvin E. Eades, Eades Bakery, Evansville. E. H. Zimmerman, Zimmerman’'s Bakeries, Adam Metz, O. L. Cushman Baking Co., ristown. tion, Mily 

W. B. Pittsford, Pittsford Purity Pie Co., Inc., Hannibal. New York. Paul R. Spackman, Hagerty Baking Co, Oswaid Cc. | 
Indianapolis. William Hauck, Hauck Bakery, St. Louis. John P. O’Rourke, O’Rourke Baking Co., Philipsburg. Jacger Bs 

Fred C. Reichert, Taggart Baking Co., In- W. J. Hoerr, Hoerr’s Bakery, St. Louis, Inc., Buffalo. A. F. Steinmetz, Steinmetz Bakery, I itt® A. J Kapp 
dianapolis. M. Hoffman, St. Louis. A. E. Plarre, Plarre Bakery, Brooklyn. burgh. . F. Kappy 

Joseph J. Pollinger, Great Atlantic & Pa- Jj. Stoecklein, Stoecklein Bros. Co., Fi 
IOWA NEBRASKA cific Tea Co., Brooklyn. burgh. 

J. H. Frink, Home Bakery, Cherokee. Frank J. Swoboda, Swoboda Bakery, Omaha. Jacob Roeser, Brooklyn. Cc. F. Stroehmann, F. G. Stroehn W. R. Bred 

Maurice Hemsing, J. Reed Lane, Federal Cc. W. Ortman, Ortman’s Bakery, Omaha. M. J. Rowland, Saratoga Springs. Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport. WwW. Wrig! 
Bakery, Davenport. Robert Taylor, Barnesboro Bakery, Ba: ne& F. H. Brow 

James Johnstone, Johnstone Bakery, Boone. boro. 

Ardo W. Mitchell, G. 8. Titus, Federal Sys- —— S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts 
tem of Bakeries, Davenport. burgh. zB. Oldfie 

KANSAS Ne? additions to the registration list were made public from convention o> a witiana ‘Willems “habere’ B. . ‘ralia, 

J. W. Shellhaus, Shellhaus Bakery, Junction headquarters after 5 p.m. on Tuesday, Sept. 21, though it is estimated ton. ASSOK 
City. xeerupey that there were nearly 200 late arrivals. A large number of Philadelphia DB inne, Winner-Franck Baking Co one ont 

Frank Kirchoff, Kirchoff's Bakery, Paducah. bakers who were not present on the opening days are for this reason not E. Wright, Wright’s Bakery, New ’. Bhier 

Edward B. Price, Richard W. Wahl, White- included in the printed list. land. ndianapol 
side Bakery Co., Lomisville. | Cc. W. Adams, Wm. Freihofer Baking ©. Latus 

: Philadelphia. Clation, Pi 


R. I. Neale, Drury Baking Co., Lexington. 
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Benjamin Apple, John Apple, B. F. Bas- 
tian, Butterkrust Baking Co., Sunbury. 
John Bauer, Jr., Fayette Baking Co., Con- 
nelisville. 

Gg. J. Conly, G. Leonard Conly, 
Baking Co., Philadelphia. 

L. K. Cooper, Cooper's Bakery, Leacock. 

J. F. Corbett, P. H. Butler Co., Pittsburgh. 


Parkway 


William Fechter, Westmont Bakery, Al- 
toona. 
Stanley H. Freihofer, Freihofer Bakery, 


philadelphia. 
Albert Greb, Greb Bros., Pittsburgh. 
Christian Gunzenhauser, Paul Jenkins, Paul 
B. Shertzer, -Gunzenhauser Bakery, Lan- 
ter. 
George A. Hall, Chambersburg Baking Co., 


Chambersburg. 

John L. Heermann, Philadelphia. 

M. M. Hunchberger, Cooper Bakery, Lea- 
k 


A Kemmerer, Bath. 

John H. Mohr, Allentown. 

A. W. Alszewski, Nanticoke. 

H. H. Pine, Pine’s Pie Bakery, Altoona. 
Stanley Reese, O. C. Orr Baking Co., New- 


r le. 


Frank Scheiber, Oeser’s Bakery, Chester. 

H Schlater, Schlater, Inc., Frankford, 
Philadelphia. 

Th 1s Schmidt, Schmidt's Bakery, Coates- 
v 2. 

Lo Schniepp, Homestead Baking Co., 
} 1estead. 

R Turner, American Cone & Pretzel 
Cc Philadelphia. 

B. Wenrich, Williamsport Baking Co., 
Vv jamsport. 

F. Werner, F. M. Werner & Sons, Leb- 

— Wilt, Shaffer Stores Co. Bakery, Al- 
t i 

Frans Wisniewski, Edwardsville. 


Walicr Wohlfargh, Wohlfargh Bros., Home- 


RHODE ISLAND 


L Bayles, Felix Cowey, Yankee Cake 
( Providence. 

Ber 1 Blais, New England Bakery, Paw- 
tr t. 

Fri Eighme, Grocers’ Baking Co., Provi- 
d 2. 

F inspach, Banspach Bros., Providence. 

Ott <. Haubenreiser, Capitol Hill Home 
B ry, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

H. ‘ollins, American Bakeries Co., Flor- 
en 

a ifuss, Geilfuss’ Bakery, Spartanburg. 


TENNESSEE 


J. L celton, Skelton Bakery, Johnson City. 
F. I vers, American Bread Co., Nashville. 


Arn d Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol. 
TEXAS 
G Dahlin, Lone Star Bakery, Austin. 


Stude, Texas Bread Co., Houston. 
H. ( Walker, Walker Bread Co., Fort 
Ww h. 
Windsor Jones, Simon Hubig Co., Fort 
Worth. 
L. Dittman, Dittman’s Bakery, Houston. 
VERMONT 
John Moquin, Moquin Bakery, Inc., Burling- 
ton 
B. A. Noyes, George C. West, Vermont 
Baking Co., White River Junction. 
VIRGINIA 
W. H. Gardner, Waynesboro Bakery, 
Waynesboro. 
Harvey James, Connecticut Pie Co., Norfolk. 
Cc. C. Meredith, Meredith Baking Co., Fred- 


ricksburg 

Walter C. Michael, W. C. Michael & Son, 
Roanoke. 

Joseph Schaefer, Cape Charles Bakery, Cape 
Charles. 

WASHINGTON 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, Seattle. 

W. P. Matthaei, Matthaei Baking Co., Ta- 


coma 


L. B ‘McMichael, Butternut Baking Co., 

Tacoma. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

. F. Bayha, T. F. Bayha Baking Co., 
Wheeling. 

W. R. Caskey, Caskey Baking Co., Martins- 
burg. 

J. W. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, Martinsburg. 


Al Nolte, Nolte Bakery, Wheeling. 


Jacob Sentlinger, Jr., Superior Bakery, 
Wheeling. 
Louis Storck, Storck Baking Co., Parkers- 


Frank Wilson, Wilson Bread Co., Clarks- 


a. J. Wallace, Wallace Bakery, Elkins. 
Charles Grottendick, Greater Fairmont Bak- 
ery, Fairmont. 


Alber Spelsberg, Sanitary Baking Co., 
Clarksburg. 
WISCONSIN 
C. D. Kirk, C. D. Kirk & Co., Rhinelander. 


Louis J. Porth, Porth Pie Co., Milwaukee. 

Raymond J. Wehle, Wehle Bros. Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Oswaid C.. Jaeger, Armin F. Jaeger, Oswald 


Jacger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 
A. J. Kappus, Kappus Bakery, Kenosha. 
R. F. Kappus, Kappus Bakery, Racine. 


CANADA 
WwW R Bredin, Canada Bread Co., Toronto. 
W. J. Wright, Nasmith, Ltd., Toronto. 
F. H. Brown, Brown's Bread, Ltd., Toronto. 
OVERSEA 
E. D. Oldfield, Golden Grain Bakery, South 
Australia 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 


George Chussler, Jr., Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, Chicago. 

C. P. Bhiers, Indiana Baking Association, 
Tn‘ ianapolis. 

C. ©. Latus, Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 


ciition, Pittsburgh. é 
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H. D. Likins, New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

H. R. Thomas, Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Baltimore. 

Robert H. B. Whitefoot, 
ers’ Club, Cincinnati. 

Fred D. Pfening, Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
Columbus. 


Merchant Bak- 


GUESTS 

Royal H. Holbrook, Iowa State 
Ames. 

Janette Kelly, The Delineator, New York. 

Sydney Anderson, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

James W. Kellogg, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frank A. Lyon, Bakers’ Club, New 
City. 

W. K. Marshall, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

William Horcheler, Retailers & Master Bak- 
ers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y. 


College, 


York 


Anton Mulley, New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade, Newark, N. J. 
Adolph Lang, New Bakers’ Board 


Jersey 
of Trade, Newark, N. J. 





MILLER 


Bakers’ Helper, Chicago: Edward T. Clis- 
sold, C. L. Emerson, A. W. Parry. 

Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich: 
Norman L. Pollard, R. W. McKenzie, H. 
E. Floyd, William P. Duff, A. F. Cummins, 
J. H. Cunningham, J. C. Caley. 

Bakers Review, New York: Clifford W. 
Webster, G. Warren Wheeler. 

Bakers Weekly, Inc: F. S. Bamford, Albert 
Klopfer, John M. Hartley, R. F. Shrope, 
B. F. Whitecar, Peter G. Pirrie, Charles 
A. Glabau. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J: W. J 
Meade, J. T. Folson, George Mahla, Wil- 
liam R. Butler, T. J. Jordan. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborne Co., 
Alex Osborne. 

Ernest F. Bartro, Atlanta, Ga. 

Battle Creek Wrapping Machine Co., Battle 
Creek: Roscoe Martin. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn: Frank 
J. Allen, J. N. McCosh. 
Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago: 
Behrends Products Co., Philadelphia: 

W. Behrends. 


Buffalo 


Charles Bear. 
Curth 


R. J. Stritzinger, a Former President of the American Bakers Association 


G. A. Stuart, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 
CHICAGO 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Vic- 
tor E. Marx, Miss Jean Rich, Miss Emilie 
Sacks, Miss Lewis, Allen Rich. 





Allied Trades 


Acheson Flour Co., Inc., Philadelphia: 
Acheson. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis: 
Edwin Schaumburg. 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, 
Wis: W. H. Woodell, R. Wallace Mitchell. 

American Bread Wrapper Co., Chicago: 
Emile Frisch, R. C. Constantine. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago: H. 
E. Van Norman. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., Brook- 
lyn: R. E. Wells, D. M. Fincke, Lyman 
T. Whitehead, J. W. Beck, E. H. Mont- 
gomery, Julius K. Roth, C. B. Penney, R. 
R. Knight. 

The Americans Oven & Machine Co., 


A. D. 


Chi- 


cago: Felix Notz, C. J. Wheatland, Leon- 
ard M. Blub. 
American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass: C. 
Vv. Brown. ‘ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis: Homer F. 
Ziegler, Arthur E. Weber, Ralph H. 


Mathew, S. J. Fels, James K. Butt. 
Anheuser-Busch Co., Inc., St. Louis: 
rence Lathrop. 

Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Kansas: F. E. Goodrich. 
Armour & Co., Chicago: Charles W. Myers, 
G. L. Hoerter, Harty F. Scheideman. 
Artofex Corporation, New York: H. A. 

Aeschbach. 
Associated Flour Mills Co., Baltimore: 
than Gittlesohn. 
Autocar Co., New York: 


Law- 


Arkansas City, 


Na- 


J. H. Feely. 


Blaine-McKay-Lee Co., North East, Pa: W. 
B. Cartwright. 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York: George 
R. Flach. 

Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City: Daniel 
E. Crisman, William M. Robertson, Dick 


Harland. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Okla: W. H. Boone. 

D. W. Cass Co., Cleveland: D. W. Cass. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: W. E. 
Fay. 


Reno, 


Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago: B. B. 
Grenell. 

Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis: C. E. Roseth, 
J. B. Connell. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago: P. L. 
Goddard. 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati: Paul Es- 
selborn, F. J. Carey. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 


land: A. C. Shepherd. 
Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa: Edward K. Spaul- 
ding, Theodore F. Thayer. 


Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio: M. H. Joffe. 


Columbus Show Case Co., Columbus: B. F. 
Hagerty. 

Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia: R. P. 
Purchase. 

Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis: David 
I. Fink, V. C. Sandham. 

Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia: E. J. 


Hancock. 

Cooling & Air Conditioning Co., New York: 
Walter L. Fleisher, A. H. Clogston, B. 
Offen. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York: D. 
E. Cornellier, C. H. Kirkland. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York: Chris- 
tian Kock, James Kerr, Jr., W. T. John- 
ston. 

E. J. Cox, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dairy Products Co., 
Paulsen. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati: F. M. Dudley, 
I. E. Allen, Charles J. Doris. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Mich: J. E, LeClare. 


New York: A. E. 


Saint Claire, 
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Bruce Dodson & Co., Kansas City: John T. 
Doolin, H. W. Cannon. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, New York: 
B. C. Black, B. L. Marsh, George E. Gil- 
son, Max Dellman. 

Drying Systems, Inc., Chicago: 
son. 

Dry Milk Co., New York: 
Frank J. Torrens. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., New York: J. C. Emley, 
Wilbert Springgay: 


Sell Thomp- 
H. W. Walker, 


William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis: A. F. Gerhard. 

Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y¥: J. M. 
Van Houten, G. C. Greene, Charles F. 
Getler, C. Guldbech. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: J 


N. Claybrook 


Edison Storage Battery Co., New York: E. 


Cc. Laffey. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 
yr. C. Hooven. 


Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla: J. K. Landes. 

Wm. Evans Advertising Service, Chicago: 
William Evans. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
M. P. Fuller. 


Minneapolis: 


D. H. Ewing & Sons, Louisville: Charles 
Ewing. 

Exact Products Corporation, New York: 
William Hirsch. 

Harry Feldman, Philadelphia. 


Fish Rotary Oven Co., 
W. Curless, George K. Blakely. 

The Fleischmann Co., New, York: Henry 
R. Newcomb, W. D. Phillips, Thomas BE. 
Newcomb, Wallace A. Cook, C. H. Van 
Cleef, J. E. Wihlfahrt, George W. Neary, 
H. C. Elste, Robert P. Wirth, B. Rosen- 
thal, John M. Hurley, J. A. Wallace, F. 
R. Young, E. C. Piercy, Thomas G. Ash- 


Walworth, Wis: G. 


bridge, William Siebert, H. E. Allen, 
Philip S. Lord, R. W. Brooks, A. J. Leahy, 
Otto H. Kunze, Louis Pelton, R. W. 


Griggs, W. L. Woodard, John J. Traynor, 
Frank Loftus, Theodore Brennecke, James 
W. Taylor, Charles E. Penny, C. R. Russ, 
Guy Maynard, C. F. Varney, R. W. Var- 
ney, Gene Demerit, Walter Fogg, H. F. 
Blanchard, E. H. Shields, Jr., Corwin 
Wickersham, J. McCarthy, V. A. 
Smoots, A. E. Lowe, B. Schuman, J. A. 
Brennan, John Boothe, J. W. Horsey, G. 
D. Sinsabaugh, S. W. Fiske, C. A. Birk, 
E. T. Smith. 

Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa: T. F. Cawley. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City: 
Thad L. Hoffman, H. N. Weinstein, Carl 
B. Mueller. 

J. W. Ford Co., 
Brauckman. 

A. W. Fosdyke, Albion, Mich. 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia: 
W. C. Thomas, Dr. Martin Blix. 
Walter E. Fuller Flour Co., Boston: 
ter E. Fuller. 

Glen Mixer Co., Inc., Glen Rock, Pa: J. M. 
Wilde. 

Golden State Sales Corporation, New York 


Wyandotte, Mich: G. W. 


Wal- 


Cc. B. Collis. 

Gould System Co., Kansas City: Fred I. 
Callicott. 

Don C. Graham, Kansas City. 

Griffith Laboratories, Chicago: F. Willard 


$riffith, M. C. Phillips. 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc., 
Janover. 
Haller Oven Co., Pittsburgh: R. O. 
Harrison-Guthrie Co., 
Guthrie. 
Hartz Machinery Co., 
Hartz. 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York: 
W. J. McKibbin, L. L. Seaman. 
Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio: 
Eichman, C. A. McBridge. 
Hubert J. Horan, Philadelphia: 


Brooklyn: D. W 


Rall 
Minneapolis: M. K 


Philadelphia: M. N 


Gus 
William M. 


Peck. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: J. 
Tod. 

Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago: F. C. Panuska, 
Charles S. Sharp, Edwin H. Potter, J. W. 
Hicklin, Roy O’Brien. 

Industrial Controller Co., New York: C. H. 
Ribble. . 

International Co., Baltimore: J. E. Moore, 
A. 8. Hart. 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis: W. 

O'Keefe, J. T. Lipford, Howard L. 
Blumer, J. E. Bullock, L. R. Olsen. 

International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa: 
L. Ryan, Harold E. Craft. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, New York: 
J. W. Kuhne, J. W. Pearson. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City: C. 
E. Hincke, Clem A. Ismert, Frank G. 
Wellinghoff, B. M. Wilcox, H. R. Lind- 
berg, Joe H. Ismert, W. H. Bowman. 

Jaburg-Miller, Inc., New York: John Jaburg. 

Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago: A. C. Rob- 
inson. 

H. A. Johnson Co., Boston: E. C. Johnston. 

Arthur W. Jones, Philadelphia. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich: H. H. Jones, E. L. Kelly. 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 

City: B. E. Ricketts. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago: Tom R. 
Keesey, Victor Gasper, Tom Dillon, Ar- 
thur Katzinger, Paul Chapman. 

H. J. Keith Co., Boston: C. D. Hoban. 

Kelly Flour Co., Chicago: J. J. Kelly. 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 


John 


sas: Joseph Pollack, J. C. Neel, John W. 
Payler. 

H. H. King Flour Mills, Minneapolis: J. 
B. Davis. 


King Midas Mill Co., Scranton, Pa: John B. 
Dougherty, J. H. Carlson, W. M. Steinke, 
Cc. E. Vickery. 

King-Moeller Co., New York: 
King, Lloyd Curtiss. 

R. R. Knight Co., Syracuse: R. R. Knight. 

Samuel Knighton & Sons, New York: Henry 
Knighton, Edward Knighton. 

Kotton Machine Co., Jersey City, N. J: 
G. W. Knappman. 


Thomas E. 


Leghorn Preserving Co., Brooklyn: M. 8S. 
Jacobson. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City: F. 
T. Frisbee. 


John Layton Co., Inc., New York: Joseph 
M. Weston, C. W. Wells. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind: T. H. Smashey, J. R. Mathers. 
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H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas: 
W. H. Rowe. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: R. C. Pater, 
Jack Shoptaugh. 

BE. Walter Long, Harrisburg, Pa. 

W. E. Long Co., Chicago: W. E. Long, 
Walter D. Warrick. 

s. 


E. Loveless, Inc., Philadelphia: 8. E. 
Loveless. 
Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Brooklyn: Ellis Baum, 


Joe Lowe, Louis Price, Harry Minchinton. 


August Maag Co., Baltimore: Anthony J. 
Will. 

J. C. MacAlpine, Philadelphia. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York: George P. 
Reuter, L. K. Batterton, G. A. Jahn. 


Maney Milling Co., Omaha: H. K. Schafer, 
H. W. Tibbals. 
Mauser Mill Co., Trichler’s, Pa: E. E. Smith. 


McCormick Co., New York: J. Edwin Hop- 


kins. 

W. J. McDonald, Columbus, Ohio. 

Meinrath Corbaley Co., Seattle: R. G. 
Taylor. 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co., Menasha, 
Wis: O. F. Hamilton. 

Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y¥: Wash- 
ington Platt. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago: J. 


Faulds. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City: 
Gordon B. Wood, EB. F. Schulz, T. Mar- 
shall Holt, William Borrows, C. H. Bal- 
linger. 

Martin Miller €o., New York: Martin Miller. 

Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis: Mar- 
tin Luther. 

Modern Miller, Chicago: 
Pates, H. E. Cotter, 

Monarch Milling Co., 
Heaney. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont: 
Cc. R. McClave. ‘ 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Fred Burrall. 

H. J. Moser, Danielsville, Pa. 

National Bread Wrapping Co., 
Henri A. Sevigne. 

National Oven Co., New York: J. M. Gant- 
voort. , 

T. F. Naughtin, Omaha: T. F. Naughtin. 

Jess B. Neuhauser, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
Newark, N. J: H. L. Bush, J: M. Gottlieb, 
Joseph Bambrick, Richard Strassburger. 


Cc. M. Yager, F. B. 
Kansas City: C. R. 


Boston: 


New England Flour Co., Boston: C. Asquith. 

New South Baker, Atlanta, Ga: Arthur 8. 
Rose, Thomas C, Hull. 

New York Produce Exchange, New York: 


B. Christoffers. 

Willis Norton & Co., 
E. Williams. 

The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis: Rob- 
ert T. Beatty, S. O. Werner, H. J. Patt- 
ridge, A. 8. Purves, Walter Quackenbush, 
R. E. Sterling. 

Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, 
E. O. Perrin. 

H. H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Philadelphia: 
Brennecke, William E. Weber. 

Oven Equipment & Mfg. Co., New Haven, 


Topeka, Kansas: R. 


New York: 
L. G. 


Conn: Ronald Mayo Crawford. 

Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc: C. R. Rine- 
hart. 

Package Machinery Co., New York: G. A. 
Mohliman. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sydney, Ohio: 


Frank X. Lauterbur. 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago: Irving J. White. 
Petri & Jones Co., Boston: G. H. Petri, 

J. O. Bergeron. 

Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
D. Pfening. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia: R. 
M. Gantert. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: J. 
S. Pillsbury, E. J. Price, H. W. Brown, 
I. C. Magraham, J. S. Hitchings. 

George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis: E. 
L. Stancliff. 

Procter & Gamble Co., 


Fred 


Cincinnati: James 


G. Parry, Charles MacPhie, O. E. Schada, 
Cc. R. Chesley, A. H. Myers, H. J. Grim, 
J. A. Reardon, R. A. Willett, H. W. 


Struhs, M. B. Graff, W. S. Smith. 
Quaker Oats Co., Philadelphia: W. A. 
Frazier. 


Quality Bakers of America, New York: W. 
S. Allison, G. Billings. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa: O. R. Read, 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., W. E. Powers, W. H. 
Burnham, L, C. Elliott, Jr. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee: 
W. H. Clark, F. J. Bergenthal, T. J. Clark, 
J. P. Burns, J. J. Paar, 

Retail Baker, New York: G. E. Johnston. 

J. J. Rodgers, Philadelphia: John R. 
Rodgers. 

William P. Ronan, Chicago. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis: R. 
M. Helm, M. F. Mulroy, C. R. Troutner, 
William Beebe, Paul F. Sanborne, H. > 
Ward, C. A. Ward, H. F. Freeman. 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Boston: D. P. 
Sands. 

Schepp-Rose Sales and Service, Inc., Buf- 
falo: E. B. Terpintz. 

Scranton Bakers’ Supply, Scranton, Pa: A. 
Friedberg. 

Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston: Otto 


Bresky, S. Lee Tannenholz. 
Ad. Seidel & Sons, Chicago: W. A. Dickson, 
L. B, Fox. 
Service Castor & Truck Co., 
. C. Peak. 
Shellabarger Mill Co., Salina, Kansas: Sig- 
urd Hamburger. 
Sherman & Co., New York: A. L. Sherman. 
Sherman Paper and Box Corporation, Bos- 
ton: Art N. Apple, A. C. Flinn. 
Shipley Construction & Supply Co., Brook- 
lyn: A. H. Orrok, John Hill. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago: F. 
P. Siebel, F. P. Siebel, Jr. 

Siebel Technical Review, Chicago: Z. H. 
Mauvais. 

Simplex Oil Heating Corporation, New York: 
George Getzoff. 

Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., 
L. B. Steenbock. 

Southern Waxed Paper Co., 
P. L. Goddard. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia: R. M. Temple, J. M. Rosenfeld. 

Southwestern Miller, Kansas City: Samuel 
Sosland. 


Albion, Mich: 


Chicago: 


Atlanta, Ga: 
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Southwestern Specialty Co., Inc., San An- 
tonio: O. W. Almy. 

Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill: R. D. Sparks. 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis: E. 


T. Stanard. 


Standard Milling Co., New York: A. P. 
Walker, Edward G. Broenniman. 
Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh: A. F. 


Hartzell, C. E. Hartzell. 


Star Extract Works, Inc., New York: M. 
EB. Beck. 

Stein-Hall Co., New York: E. C. Hoffman. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago: J. P. Gagne. 


David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit: How- 


ard W. Adams. 


Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Fresno, Cal: Charles Fink, H. L. Woolly, 
L. Wahl, C. H. Mick, F. J. Schaub, G. 
H. Murray, Leon Gazarian, 

Swift & Co., Chicago: H. 8. Mitchell. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J: 
Harry Freeman, Julius Freeman, C. H. 
Johnson. 


Titman Egg Co., New York: Ben Titman, 
W. J. Lazarus. 

Trang Corporation, New York: 
Bleier, G. N. Ackerman. 


Unger Commercial Co., Cleveland: M. Unger. 


William D. 


/ 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: William 
N. Elwood, 


Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich: 
George Dean, Paul C, Ewbank, G. P. 
Griffin. 

George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo: 8S. F. 
Dudley. 

Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis: P. 
M. Marshall. 

D. G. Van Dusen & Co., New York: D. G. 


Van Dusen. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas: M. BE. Schulz. 
Ward Motor Vehicle Co., 
N. Y: J. C. Boyers. 
Warren Mfg. Co., New York: Stafford Hen- 


Mount Vernon, 


drix. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis: D. D. 
Davis, R. H. Barber, W. E. Doty, D. H. 


Crock, H. B. Dennis, J. V. Quinlan, H. H. 
Raeder, A. R. Tucker, W. J. Morris, Jr. 
White Co., Cleveland, Ohio: C. M. Strandy, 
W. 8S. Humbert. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
H. C. Hagerman, Fred Burrall. 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa: H. G. Wolf. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York: J. F. Spain, 
B. D. Corswell, J. Orville. 


Kansas: 








Electricity in the Bakery World 
How the Electrical Industry Has Stepped In to Take the Muscle Out of Bakery 
Production Work, While Bakery Personnel Studies Merchandising 
By Lewis F. Bolser 
Former President American Bakers Association 


From an Article in a Recent Number of Public Relations, “A Journal for the 
Executives of Big Business.” 


LECTRICAL bakeries are dotting 

the landscape and are held back 

only in areas of high cost power. 
The message that the electrical industry 
is developing superpower and extending 
high tension lines to distant power 
sources finds hearty listeners in the bak- 
ery world. It is a development we want 
to know about and to study with sym- 
pathy. 

When electric fuel comes into general 
use for the ovens, then the next field for 
it will be in the delivery service. Electric 
trucks spell sanitation and _ register 
cleanliness on the bread recipient. Only 
the high cost of electricity holds back 
this development. 

Therefore, the news that the electrical 
industry’s engineers are getting as much 
electricity now from a pound of coal as 
they formerly received from four is good 
news in the baking industry. 

We hear with a good deal of interest 
that the electrical industry wants $1,000,- 
000,000 a year of new capital for the next 
10 years to build plants already project- 
ed and seen as potential power sources. 

There never was in the history of the 
world any such demand for new capital 
in one enterprise. The keen sense of 
great public good to be accomplished by 
the projected works will bring the capital 
flowing in. 

We expect benefits for bakers as the 
work goes on. While the utilities have 
grown to be the second industry in the 
country in size, the baking industry has 
grown to be seventh. 

We expect to grow at a phenomenal 
rate during the next decade, for we have 
never been so well placed to continue our 
fight against household drudgery. 

The bakers made two general cam- 
paigns to reach the place they now oc- 
cupy. The first was against dirty bak- 
eries and shabby trade conditions; that 
was won five years ago. The second is 


against poor ingredients and a poor 
product; that is being won today. 

With this fight goes on another—to 
get our bakers out into the business and 
community world. We urge them to join 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, their local 
Chambers of Commerce and their com- 
munity activities. 


AN ELECTRICAL NEIGHBOR 


FO instance, here in my home town I 
know the head of the electrical com- 
pany as one of the town’s livest citizens. 
I find we talk the same language when 
I talk bread advance and he talks elec- 
trical advance. 

In the matter of public health the 
greatest body of essential knowledge was 
handed to our industry by Louis Pasteur. 
He discovered that a living organism 
ferments dough, and that this living or- 
ganism is the yeast cell. He discovered 
that while dough turns sour, baked bread 
does not. He then worked out the fact 
that the baking killed the yeast so that 
it could not continue eating up the sugar 
in its work of creating alcohol. Sour 
dough, he found, was just dough with the 
sugar eaten out. 

Pasteur may be said to be the father 
of your sales service for vacuum sweep- 
ers and electric lights as much as he is 
the father of the modern science of bak- 
ing, for he discovered that yeasts floated 
around in the air and started a ferment 
in any fluid they fell into containing 
sugar. He also found that in the air were 
many other kinds of organisms harmful 
to life. Some merely set up the processes 
known as decay; others set up fevers and 
infections. 

The lesson from his discoveries was 
that sanitation meant the control of dust 
and air-borne germs. The broom, there- 
fore, became a stirrer-up of germ bear- 
ing dusts—not a sanitary aid. It be- 
came an affront to the science of sanita- 








majority of her paintings. 


water colors. 
1897. 


“Riches.” 


Water Colors. 
Her home is in London. 





| THIS WEERK’S COVER 


LEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE, who designed the cover il- 
lustration of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, is declared by 
critics to have an exceptionally good eye for color, and a scenic man- 
ner of dealing with character and with situation. 
possess a fine faculty for observation, a quality which is apparent in the 


Miss Brickdale, who is the daughter of the late M. I. Fortescue-Brick- 
dale, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, studied painting at the Crystal Palace 
School of Art and the Royal Academy Schools. 
courses she devoted herself to pen drawings, later becoming interested in 
Her first picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
Subsequently she completed numerous well-known paintings, among 
them being “Chance,” “The Guests,” “Tomorrow,” “The Duenna,” and 
Critics see in her work the influence of Byam Shaw and Van 
Eyck. Miss Brickdale is a member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Many of her paintings are in the Dowdeswell Galleries. 


Moreover, she is said to 


After finishing her art 
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tion. And the vacuum sweeper came 
forth to receive its welcome. ‘With it 
came an enlarged welcome for the elec- 
tric light as a clean and dustproof fuel, 

You see one man built backgrounds 
for both industries that led to an en- 
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larged welcome for our products. baker 
Since Pasteur’s day another great body trip t 
of knowledge has come into the world, ed 
It is the knowledge of nutrition. We Fre 
formerly ate guess-so food, and it was a oF 
correct when we had it fresh upon the Aliso 
farm; but in standardizing foods for extend 
packages and taking out the oils that “The: 
might rancidify, foods sometimes lost wife 
their potency. Dutch 
LIGHT AND NUTRITION return 
NORMOUS studies have been made we 
with every kind of food under every Ve tia 
condition, and in our laboratories we : "3 - 
have found new secrets meaning as much as 
to improved nutrition as the electrical w Two 
men have made in their laboratories. per- doe 
taining to light. UW. 
Just as they found that the light bulb, A 
frosted inside the globe and not outside » ogee 
as formerly, permitted more light to go toy 
through, so the bakers found a vast range hae | 
of differences between quality bread and rr 
ordinary water mixed bread. . i 
The difference was so great that they - a 
could permit a test animal to starve to —_s 
death in 80 days on water mixed bread ir. 
while another animal could be kept “Tl 
through his whole normal life upon an- oe! 
other type of bread. All guess work has Tite: 
been taken out as to the effect of each — 
food factor put in or omitted. Our in- ao 
dustry is ready to offer health insurance = a ae 
to the American worker. And this is a yng 
timely improvement upon affairs when “— 1" 
the electrical industry is ready to o‘fer aller’ 
leisure insurance and beauty insurance oe | . 
for the home. Maci tc 
Even with dogs we have found that, ae bah 
whereas the old-time biscuit of commerce liege 
permitted the dog to die in four months a 9 
from deficiencies, the newer knowledge e 4 Bal 
has been capable of such application that vA Bal 
the newest form of such biscuit is com- he ak 
plete health insurance for the dog through the reste 
its whole normal life. Even goitre could ro a Ce 
be given by omitting a slight food factor, — 
and cured by replacing this factor. E qT. A. 
We are ready now, if only the public ote F 
can be: made to understand and realize placed J 
the newer knowledge packed into the lat- for the 
est form of the modern loaf, to offer geles. 
health insurance for young children I A Los 
against unsound teeth, against bowlegs, Somgoe 
against soft bones—against every form co One 
of malnutrition and undernourishment. rang brin 
To make the people see how we have i three, 
progressed is our “public relations” and and 
problem. To handle it we are putting tl J.L. D 
more and more public relations personnel le J. H 
to the fore. We are watching as never ag a 
before what the magazines say about us, that Vege 
and the papers, and making all test their — erst 
works by the level of laboratory proven day an 
c e 
truth. rado Rive 
EXTRA SALARIES DEDUCTIBLE alg 
FROM COMPANY’S INCOME TAX On the 
Additional salaries for one year voted gm “lated Bal 
the following year were deductible as an ~ health 
expense of a baking corporation for the Cound 
latter year, held the United States board = has an 
of tax appeals on the appeal of Van dei? bakerie 
Kamps Holland Dutch Bakers (2 U. Sj 8 Of bre 
B. T. A. 1247). The board said: subcellars 
“The additional compensation in the “he Ing 
present instance was voted, not becausé sry C 
the persons concerned were stockholders s Teet, is 1 
or directors, but because they performed C oulton 
services as employees of the corporation. ‘The’ 
It was as essential to the corporation t0 ~ ™ Mo 
retain their services as it was to retail “ 131 No 
those of any other employee, and prob- ory m 
ably more important. It was necessary P ~ = 
that they be paid adequate compensation, —e Coa 
and such is deductible as an ordinary ey: 
rn sti 






and necessary expense, 

“It remains to determine in what yeat 
the deduction is to be allowed. Was tht 
obligation incurred in the year wher the 
services were rendered, or was it ir 
curred when the additional compens:tiol 
was voted? Until it was voted there wa 
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nothing more than a moral obligation.) °° A. E 
there was no legal obligation which cou. uCaZO, rec 
be enforced. We must accordingly hol St. oe Fooc 
that the $7,000 of additional compens rec!, Los 
tion, voted in 1920 for services rendered A fire of 
in, 1919, was an obligation incurred iggy’’e< Carse 
1920, and is deductible in that year a a! wholes 
ey, on 









not in 1919.” 
. A. L. H. Srreet. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


CALIFORNIA 

Herman Mersbach, a retired retail 
baker of Chicago, is making an extended 
trip through California with an idea of 
re-entering business in a live community. 

Fred Atkinson, manager and proprie- 
tor of the California Baking Co., 242 
Aliso Street, Los Angeles, is making an 
extended trip in the Northwest. 

Theodore J. Van de Kamp and his 
wife, of the Van de Kamp Holland- 


Dutch Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, have 
returned from a vacation at Catalina 
Island. 


A bakery is being constructed for the 
Ventura (Cal.) Baking Co. The build- 
ing and Dutch oven will cost approxi- 
mately $9,000. 

Two new bakeries celebrated their 
openings in San Fernando on Sept. 1. 
L. W. White opened one in the new 
Holmes Building on North Maclay Ave- 
nue, and F, W. Fisher started operations 
in the new Phillips Building on Porter 
Avenue. : 

A wholesale cake bakery has been 
opened by Stewart Bros. at 1860 Ameri- 
can Avenue, Long Beach. Among other 
new cquipment installed is a King oven 
and a Hobart mixer. 

The bakery of O. Strack has been 
moved to 1520 West Pico Street, Los 
Angeles. A King 6x8 continuous baking 
oven, a 1¥-bbl dough mixer, a bun divid- 
er, a bread divider, a molder, a new boil- 
er system, and a complete Weber show- 
case system, have been installed. 

S. G. Dalton, son of J. L. Dalton, man- 
ager of the J. H. Day Co., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed manager of the Read 
Machinery Co., Los Angeles. 

A bakery, warehouse and garage build- 
ing at 405 San Fernando Road, Los An- 
geles, have been erected by the Brad- 
ford Baking Co. : 

A bakery to run in conjunction with 
the restaurant will be opened by John- 
son’s Café, 236 West First Street, Los 
Angeles. 

T. A. Hennessy, former foreman of the 


Extra Fine Bakery, Pomona, has _ re- 
placed N. M. Creiger as superintendent 
for the McGavin Baking Co., Los An- 
geles. 


A Los Angeles branch of the Parrish 
Institute of Piping & Ornamentation has 
been opened at 3206 South Grand Ave- 
nue, bringing the number of its schools 
to three, the others being located in Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 

J. L. Dalton, Los, Angeles manager for 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, recently 
made a business trip to Caliente and 
Las Vegas, Nev., and found bakers in 
that territory doing very well. Those in 
Las Vegas are looking forward to the 
day when the Boulder Dam on the Colo- 
rado River will be started, as that city 
will be the terminal for all material and 
supplies. 

On the recommendation of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Southern California and 
the health and sanitation committee of 
the council, the Los Angeles city coun- 
cil has amended an ordinance referring 
to bakeries in such a way that the bak- 
ing of bread and buns in basements and 
subcellars is prohibited. 

The Inglewood (Cal.) Mercantile & 
Co., 1380 North Commercial 


The Mother’s Favorite Co., formerly 


of 131 North Howard Street, Glendale, 
recently moved into its new plant. 
1s the most modern cooky shop on the 
Pacific Coast, being fully equipped with 
Day machinery and Dalton ovens. The 
concern started about eight years ago 
with a small capacity oven, and now has 
4 110-pan one. 


This 


Bundschuh’s Bakery has been moved 


from Thermal to Indio and has added 
a heavy duty Marshall oven and a high- 
Speed mixer, 


G. A. Elspass, formerly a baker in 


a; igo, recently opened the Home Bak- 
Ty & 
Stree! 


Food Shop, 2124 West Jefferson 
Los Angeles. 

A fire of unknown origin completely 
azed Carson’s Bakery, El Centro, the 


only wholesale bakery in the Imperial 


alley, on Aug. 14. Nile Carson, the 


Proprietor, is thinking of rebuilding. 





Among bakeries which opened for busi- 
ness during August in Los Angeles were 
the Park, 319 Pacific Avenue, Rose 
Home, 2124 West Jefferson, Savage, 
3010 Whittier Boulevard, Tibbs’s, 3998 
Wall Street, and W. J. Baer’s, 4617 Mel- 
rose Avenue. 

Under the management of Misses Cot- 
ter and Crane, the Home Made Pie Co. 
opened recently at 1214 Riverside Drive, 
Los Angeles. 

Herman Woolwage, formerly a baker 
of Downey, has opened a bakery at 411 
Annandale Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The Park Bakery has been opened on 
Pacific Boulevard, Huntington Park, by 
James Ferguson. 


ILLINOIS 


Jesse T. Williamson, Clinton, has dis- 
continued the Quality Bakery. 

The bakery of Michael Van Zetti, 433 
North Water, Decatur, has been en- 
larged. 

L. A. Thomassen, Farmer City, has 
closed his bakery. 

Robert Haerdter, of Fisher, has pur- 
chased the Kemple Bakery, Gibson City, 
and will enlarge the plant for handling 
wholesale trade to surrounding towns. 
He also will continue his Fisher Bakery. 

A. Huester and George Standenmaier, 
former bakers in the og have pur- 
chased the Glen Sanitary Bakery,+Glen 
Ellyn, and renamed it the Duane Bak- 
ery. 

Lorenz Meier has purchased the Lamb- 
kin Bakery, Hersher. 

Kelly Cox has purchased the interest 
of Ross Hester in the Ideal Bakery, 
Hoopeston, and is sole owner. 

George Rowse has purchased Maehr’s 
Pastry Shop, 1629 Fifth Avenue, Moline. 

A baking plant will be built by the 
Peoria (Ill.) Baking Co., 105 South Eliz- 
abeth Street. 

Frank Ording has purchased the prop- 
erty at Plainfield that houses his bakery. 

Fred Henckler has sold his interest in 
the Valmeyer (Ill.) Bakery to Alfred 
Schaefer. 

J. F. Kirkbride has purchased the Vic- 
toria (Ill.) Bakery from Victor A. 
Johnson. 

C. W. Morgan has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. E. Burnham, Taylorville. 

Following the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded the bird educational campaign 
put on last spring by the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago, that company is now con- 
ducting a second educational program 
on the subject of flowers. 

Eugene Lipp, past president of the 
Associated Bakers of America and As- 
sociated Bakers of Illinois, is again en- 
gaged in the baking business at Chicago, 
having bought the modern retail bakery 
at 1307 East Forty-seventh Street, 
which will be known as the Dee-Lite. 
It is also reported that Mr. Lipp in- 
tends to open other retail bakeries. 


MINNESOTA 


Happiness Bakeries, Inc., 614 Went- 
worth Street, St. Paul, is a new corpora- 
tion, of which E. F. Hoban is president, 
H. J. Kane vice president and F. H. Ho- 
ban secretary. Baking operations will 
be started Oct. 1. A wholesale and re- 
tail business will be conducted. 

Evert Gallea, of Redwood Falls, has 
purchased the Home Bakery, Sauk Cen- 
ter, from C. A, Marks. 

A. C. Austin has purchased the bakery 
of R. Melbourne, Arlington. 

The Dawn Donut Co., 96 Western 
Avenue, and the Delicacy Bakery, 45 
Western Avenue, Minneapolis, are re- 
ported to have gone out of business. 

The Faust Bakery, 624 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, has discontinued. ‘ 


MISSOURI 


C. Lindauer has sold his bakery, 315 
South Second Street, St. Louis, to R. 
Duesel. 

M. Pratzel, 2889 Dickson, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to Yevelson & Brod- 
erson, who also operate a shop at 2957 
Sheridan. 

A. Hauk has bought the Hoh bakery, 
5632 Leona. 

Paul Sipeer, 4403 Athlone, St. Louis, 
has. purchased Stehle’s Bakery, 3122 
North Grand. 

A. Schweer, formerly manager of the 


Benish Bakery, Eighth and Olive streets, 
St. Louis, has purchased the pane | at 
518 North Sarah, formerly operated by 
Mr. Doempehke. 

A. Hemberger has bought the baking 
plant at 4068 Juniata, St. Louis, from J. 
Plesch. 

The Twin Bakery, 1818 North Taylor, 
St. Louis, has been sold to Mr. Lindauer. 

Fred Jaudes has sold his bakery, 608 
Hickory Street, St. Louis, to his son, 
August. 

M. J. Michalke sold his bakery, 1901 
College, St. Louis, to Mr. Tecklin, who 
will operate it as Tecklin’s Bakery. 

T. Doemker has taken over the shop 
at 6101 Ella, St. Louis, formerly operat- 
ed by Mr. Reisel. 

A bakery has been opened at 2621 
South Broadway, St. Louis, by Charles 
Birkenbach. 

Adolph Junge has purchased the bak- 
ery at 930 Sarah Street, St. Louis. 

J. A. Mueller, who formerly conducted 
a bakery at 1444 Blackstone, St. Louis, 
has opened one at 5900 Plymouth. 

S. Shuttker has opened a bakery at 
630 Big Bend Road, Old Orchard. 

R. Behring, 5557 Well Street, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to H. Schmidt. 

F. Moettenbruck has purchased the 
Hartman bakery, 1015 McCausland, St. 
Louis. 

F. Kuppinger has opened a bakery at 
2802 Michigan Avenue, St. Louis. 

Carl Humm has moved the equipment 
of his St. Louis bakery to Hermann. 

W. A. Jesse has purchased ground at 
5514 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, for 
building a central baking plant to supply 
his branch stores. 

The Keytesville (Mo.) Bakery, recent- 
ly reopened by Leslie Hamilton, has 
again been closed. 

C. W. Graham’s Bakery, Pattonsburg, 
burned. 

James Haughn and June Hedrick 
have opened a bakery at Pattonsburg. 

The plant of the Cripe Baking Co., St. 
Joseph, is nearing completion. 

The Tebelman Baking Co., St. Louis, 
will build a one-story addition, to cost 
$20,000. 

Walter Stewart has purchased the 
Electric Bakery, 408 College Street, 
Springfield, from E. O. Militzer. 

James A. Mugridge, retired baker of 
Buffalo, died Sept. 12, following a stroke. 
Mr. Mugridge was born in Hamilton, 
coming here when four years old. He 
established a bakery at 1012 Elk Street, 
retiring in 1901. 


NEW JERSEY 

William F. Day, Morristown, will 
move his Modern Bakery to 15 Park 
Place. 

Frank Coppo has sold his bakery, 616 
Jefferson Street, Hoboken, to John Lam- 
biase. 

A. Anderson is the new owner of the 
Mayflower Bakery, Cresskill. 


NEW YORK 


George Maihafer’s Bakery, West Car- 
thage, has moved to Bridge and Main 
streets. 

S. Lipschitz will open a bakery at 597 
Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Bever Baking Co., Canajoharie, 
has purchased the Palace of Sweets, Sid- 


ney. 

A bakery will be opened by A. Most- 
off on Avenue O and West Seventh 
Street, Brooklyn. 

William Phile is the new owner of 
the Home Bakery, Cowlesville. 

C. A. Churchill, Ellicottville, plans a 
large addition to his bakery. 

Speidel’s Bakeshop has been opened at 
Delaware and Euclid avenues, Kenmore. 

Sotirios G. Michos will open a bakery 
at 815 Sebeca Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The bakery of John Wittman, Jr., 
Williamsville, has been taken over by 
the Woodfern Realty Corporation. 

The Model Bakery, Babylon, has been 
purchased by Henry Zenker. 

A. Samelsohn has opened a bakery at 
1123 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

C. Constantin will open a bakery at 
2728 Broadway, New York. 

E. Shukraft has established a retail 
bakery in Hollis. 

Frank Schneider will open a bakery at 
9801 Jamaica Avenue, Richmond Hill. 


The Modern Sanitary Bakery will be 
opened at Clarkson and East Ninety- 
fourth Street, Brooklyn. 

A new bakery in Brooklyn is the 
Graham Lunchroom and Bakery at 432 
Graham Avenue. 

Jacob Glickler has established a re- 
tail bakery at 3894 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

Employees of the O’Rourke Baking 
Co., Buffalo, held their first annual out- 
ing on Sept. 4. Games, a boat ride, and 
dancing were on the program. 

The Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
has opened another branch at 1310 Ave- 
nue J. 

Charles H. Bowers has opened a bak- 
ery at Walden. 

The Schaffer Stores Co. will open a 
bakery in Schenectady. 

Joseph Glass, Greenwich, has closed 
his branch at Main and Hill streets. 

The Waldron Baking Co., Queens, has 
changed its name to the Cutrone Baking 
Co. 


The Klinkhammer Bakery, Oneonta, 
has been sold to the Bever Baking Co. 

L’Imperial Bakery has been opened at 
6916 Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

D. Davidson will open a bakery at 
4703 Church Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Oleson Bros. will open a bakery at 
1693 Third Avenue, New York. 

The Howard Bakery Shop will open 
at 509 Howard Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Joseph Reimann has succeeded Kratz 
& Reimann in the American Bakery, 
Johnstown. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Butternut Bakery, Hugo, Okla., 
burned recently. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
Beaumont, Texas, capital stock $5,400, 
has been incorporated by H. J. and 
Marie Gordon, and E. L. Whitney. 

Increases in trade during the first 
eight months of 1926 ranging from 25 
to 100 per cent were reported by bakers 
of Fort Worth in a general review. 
Wholesale bakers are said to have done 
business totaling $1,600,000 during the 
past 12 months. 

An increase of capital stock to $153,- 
150 has been made by the Texas Bread 
Co., Houston. 

The Fort Smith (Okla.) Biscuit Co., 
will erect a building soon and install 
equipment that will enable it to expand 
its wholesale business. The company is 
improving the plant of the Edmondson 
Bakery, Fort Smith, which it acquired 
in July. 

A bakery that will sell its products to 
the public generally has been installed 
by the Amarillo (Texas) Hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The sales staff of the Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, held its annual outing at 
Centerville on Aug. 29, with about 80 
present. 

Andrew M. Wolf, Bernville, has sold 
his bakery to Charles Pfautz, who is en- 
larging the plant. 

Frederick Burkett has purchased the 
confectionery business from Mrs. Frank 
Scott, Schuylkill Haven, and has added 
a bakery. 

G. J. Zilke, Claysville, is erecting an 
addition to his bakery. 

George H. Hobson, of the Hobson 
Bakery, 723 Broadway, McKees Rocks, 
has awarded a contract for a one-story 
and basement addition to his present 
plant. 

Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently were awarded the Harry M. Freer 
trophy, first prize in a national bread 
contest among 75 independent bakers, 
for the second time this year. 

Samuel R. Deppen has sold his pretzel 
bakery at Lykens to Claude and Ephraim 
Klopp, and Theodore R. Edris. 

Andrew Maier, owner of the Maier 
Bakery, Oakbrook, was awarded the 
Quality Bakers of America trophy for 
the highest average of bread excellence 
in August, with a score of 99.2. 


TEXAS 


C. R. Coney has purchased the Whita- 
ker Bakery, 310 Chestnut, Abilene, from 
G. F. Whitaker. 

J. A. Boler, br nage of the Brown- 
wood (Texas) Bakery, has purchased the 
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Sanitary Bakery from C. A. McNeil. 
The two will be consolidated. 

J. A. Fudge, City Bakery, Archer 
City, is building a plant. 

R. E. O’Bannion has purchased his 
partner’s interest in the Dawson (Texas) 
Bakery and now is sole owner. 

The City Bakery, Goose Creek, owned 
by B. F. Musil, burned. 

W. T. Scates, of Troup, has purchased 
the bakery of W. M. King, Henderson. 

R. D. Presley has completed installa- 
tion of $5,000 worth of new equipment 
in the Quality Bakery, Hillsboro. The 
plant was formerly operated by the Hill 
County oe Co. 

S. F. Ratliff has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at McAllen, 

W. H. Knott, 801 North Tennessee 
Street, McKinney, will build an addition 
and add equipment worth $10,000 to his 
bakery. 

A contract has been let for the erec- 
tion of a $5,000 addition to the Moss 
Rose Bakery, Marshall. 

J. W. Schneider has purchased Doug’s 
Hot Shoppe, Mart, from Douglas Shanks. 

T. V. Williams has opened a bakery 
at Odem. 

The Paris (Texas) Baking Co. has 
inaugurated an extensive advertising 
campaign on behalf of its new loaf, Pan 
Dandy. 

The Southwest Baking Co., owner of 
the Paris Baking Co. and the Butter 
Nut Bakery, Paris, plans the addition of 
new automatic machinery and wider dis- 
tribution of the products of these plants. 

H. B. Carsén has purchased the City 
Bakery, Perryton, from Eugene Barnett. 

The Ward Steam Bakery, San Marcos, 
has been remodeled. 

The Southwest Baking Co., Dallas, will 
build a $50,000 plant for the Moss Rose 
Bakery, Tyler. 

WISCONSIN 


Louis Peterson has opened a bakery 
at 712 Wells Street, Marinette. 

Clarence Paulson has purchased the 
Carl Blors Bakery, Mauston. 

Mrs. A. Treiss has opened the Home 
Bakery at Menomonee Falls. 

The bakery of Paul Lammert, 975 Fif- 
teenth Street, Milwaukee, will be remod- 
eled. 

Emil Wellen, Milwaukee, has opened a 
bakery at Oconomowoc. 

Le Roy Paull has opened a bakery 
at Oregon. 

The Stephen Grocery and Bake Shop 
has opened at Platteville. 

The Pollyanna Bakery, Reedsburg, has 
been opened by Charles L. Zdrazil. 

A bakery department has been opened 
by Katsune Bros. in their fourth store 
at Waukesha, 213 Madison Street. 

The Vienna Bakery, Prentice, and the 
Fifield Bakery, Fifield, are reported to 
have discontinued. 


WYOMING 
J. R. Taft, Gillett, will build a baking 
plant. 
ONTARIO 


The Walker Biscuit Co. has opened a 
plant at Midland. 

Fire destroyed a large stock of flour 
in the bakery of Joseph Rossi, 674 Al- 
bert Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
caused other damage estimated at $1,000. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The bakery of H. Graham, Melfort, 
has been consolidated with that of the 
Melfort Bakery. 

The Davis Baking Co., Ltd., 325 Av- 
enue G South, Saskatoon, has been incor- 
porated for $20,000. 





AN “OVERHEAD” ITEM 

Fall of plaster on a store patron’s 
head gave rise to the case of Law vs. 
Morris (133 Atl. 427), decided by the 
New Jersey court of errors and appeals. 
Affirming judgment in favor of plaintiff, 
the court said: 

“The fall of a sizable piece of plaster 
upon the head of a customer is not an 
occurrence which takes place in the or- 
dinary course of things. It is an ex- 
traordinary happening and one which 
would not take place, it seems to us, if 
the proprietor had exercised due care. 
It is certainly an occurrence, in the ab- 
sence of any explanation, which affords 
prima facie evidence of the want of due 
care.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





laboratory experimentation, 16 boys 

at the Peabody School, a public in- 
stitution for retarded children, Minneap- 
olis, have learned at first hand the fas- 
cinating story of wheat from the time it 
is sown in the field until, in the form of 
bread, it reaches the consumer’s table. 

Using wheat as an example of how the 
ecuntry depends upon the city to use its 
products and how the city looks to the 
rural districts for its raw materials, these 
boys have architecturally portrayed the 
various stages in the evolution of bread. 
Under the supervision of Miss May E. 
Bryne they have constructed miniature 
buildings, railroad tracks, a river, a farm 
scene, a country elevator, a great mill 
with its storage tanks, a modern bakery 
plant, a little suburban town with its 
main street and its white houses—using 
as their material a number of cardboard 
boxes, a little paint, and a considerable 
amount of ingenuity. 

Preliminary to starting on their proj- 
ect the youngsters were taken to the 
milling district of Minneapolis, where 
they inspected one of the plants. Then 
they were conducted through a large 
bakery. A series of pictures from the 
files of The Northwestern Miller were 
used by the instructor to give the chil- 
dren a general idea of what they were 
to do. Boxes and paint were procured, 
and then six weeks of fun began! 

They started with the wheat, and trav- 
ersed each step from the time the seed 
was planted to the period when it 
emerged as a part of the loaf of bread. 
The miniature buildings were plotted off 
on a four-foot border encircling the floor 
of a large, airy room. They worked dili- 
gently and with avid interest, and at the 
end of the allotted time the results were 
remarkable, The work would have been 
a credit to a high school class in manual 
training, and yet these boys had an av- 
erage age of 11 years! 

“You begin at the farm,” one freckle 
faced youngster explained above the ex- 
cited voices of his co-workers, “then you 
40 around the room through the elevator 
and mill and bakery to the houses in the 
little town.” 

“Or even back to the farmer’s house,” 
another rising young architect supple- 
mented. 

“Yes, or even back to the farmer’s 
house.” 

So that was where. you began, at the 
farm. There was a house, a barn, a 
granary, a garage, a silo, and innumer- 
able sheds. They were well built, and 
appeared quite habitable. An_ ironic 
touch unconsciously had been added by 
some young craftsman who built the pig 
pen out of a pork and beans box. There 
were cattle grazing in the pasture but, it 
was explained, this particular farmer de- 
voted most of his energy to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and, accordingly, the wheat 
field was proportionately enormous. At 
the moment the grain was being threshed 
and a wagon loaded with wheat was to 
be seen on the highway, headed toward 
the fat, red elevator which sat not far 


B' means of the excellent process of 
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from the right of way of the near-by 
railroad line. 

From this country elevator, box cars 
laden with grain, moved along by a re- 
markably lifelike locomotive, pointed to 
the industrial district of the city, where 
a big mill stood upon the bank of a 
mighty river of isinglass. An imposing ar- 
ray of other mills made up the back- 
ground. Trucks lined up at the mill door 
were loading tiny sacks of flour to be 
conveyed to the large bakery plant. 
Other trucks left the bakery with bread 
destined for the suburb built along a 
broad highway which looked as .if it 
might be asphalt. Another road led from 
the little town back to the home of the 
farmer, who by this time, presumably, 
had finished his threshing and hungered 
for some bread. 










cA School 
estory of 
the Loaf 
of ‘Bread 






But the actual construction of these 
buildings was not, of course, the sole pur- 
pose. As they built them the children 
learned complementary things. They 
were taught about harrowing, seeding, 
harvesting; about transportation; about 
cleaning, scouring, drying, tempering, 
grinding, separating, packing; about sift- 
ing, blending, weighing, mixing, molding, 
cooling, wrapping. ‘They even worked 
out arithmetical problems in connection 
with the project. 

The 16 youngsters were vastly proud 
of their accomplishment, and properly. 

“That’s a great elevator!” 

A happy boy, black as the ace of 
spades, showed ivory teeth on hearing 
this. 

“How do you like the bakery? I built 
the bakery!” another youngster beamed. 








Gargantuan Cakes and Loaves 


OSSIBLY the largest cake ever made 
was that with which, in June, 1730, 
Frederick William I., king of Prus- 

sia, regaled his army. A huge repast of 
roast beef and vegetables had been 
washed down by mighty drafts of beer 
and ale, when the 30,000 guests saw their 
dessert approaching in a great car drawn 
by eight horses. This consisted of a cake 
eighteen yards long, eight yards broad, 
and more than half a yard in thickness. 
Among its ingredients were 36 bbls flour, 
200 gallons milk, one ton butter, and 
5,000 eggs. The 30,000 soldiers, already 
quite glutted with food, found it impos- 
sible to eat up all the cake, and the rem- 
nants were distributed among the inhab- 
itants of neighboring towns and villages. 

Another huge cake was a feature at the 
Crystal Palace revels which celebrated 
the end of the exhibition year and the be- 
ginning of 1852. This monster Christmas 
cake was prepared by the Messrs, Stuples, 
London caterers. The height of the cake 
was four feet nine inches, and the weight 
nearly 400 Ibs. More than 500 eggs were 
used in its preparation; and some idea 
may be formed of its quality by learning 
that fruit was in the proportion of three 
pounds to one of flour. It was baked 
in eight parts, no oven being large enough 





to contain the whole of it. The form was 
hexagonal, and the cake was ornamented 
with statues, vases and flags. On the 
twelfth day, notice hoving been given 
that the cake would be distributed, there 
was a record breaking attendance at the 
Fair, and after an hour and a half the 
Crystal Palace cake was in the hands of 
the visitors. 

One of the exhibits of-the Louisiana 
Purchase Exhibition, held in St. Louis in 
1904, was a loaf of bread weighing 100 
Ibs. It was sent in by Andrew Newberg, 
a baker at Austin, Texas. In 1911 Mr. 
Newberg broke his record by contri'vut- 
ing a still larger loaf to a barbecue ‘eld 
at Moulton, Texas, where it was cut and 
distributed to those in attendance. The 
loaf weighed 140 lbs, was two feet !:igh, 
three feet wide and twelve feet long. 

During Christmas week of 1889, there 
was on view in North End Road, Fulliam, 
N. Y., an enormous cake that towcred 
almost to the ceiling of the confectioner’s 
store where it was exhibited. It was made 
to represent a fortress, and weighed ovet 
4,000 Ibs. In its composition, 600 Ibs fiour, 
400 Ibs butter, 400 Ibs sugar, 600 Ibs icing 
sugar, 900 Ibs currants, 450 Ibs sultznas, 
300 Ibs candied peel, 200 Ibs almonds and 
5,000 eggs were used. 
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United States—August Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 

The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for August, 1926 (in barrels, 000’s 
omitted): 





























° 
a | A § § n 
s 3 § # 2 § . & 6§ 
fo Se ESS SA a as See? Geet a eee - 
Ea Ss 3 te a “ £ 2 8 nd 
© a 3 & ° © aj | Pa 4 3 4 
Exported to— Zz in rs) > a v4 5 Hn ° B < Be 
Belgium cesses ee ee oe 1 2 os °. ee 3 
Czechoslovakia ... .. oe ° vy 1 oe 1 
Denmark ....-eeee 20 ee 2 19 e ° 41 
Esthonia ..ceceese ee ° ee ° ee 2 2 
Finland .eceseceee 54 Ss, ee ° 14 68 
Germany «ecceses 6 o° 2 1 21 49 ee 78 
Greece «eereeeeene 46 ¢, * 2 48 
Irish Free State .. 5 6 3 1 6s 15 
Malta ..sseceessee 5 ote ee ° ® 5 
Maly .++seeeehnoes 3 ee ja ee os ®. °, ° ee ee ee 3 
Netherlands ...... 6 2 5 1 1 46 203 ee 1 oe ee 265 
Norway ccccscoces 4 2 ° ee ee 19 7 ° oo ee 22 30 
SPA seeeeeseveee . 1 * - 1 
Swe wri ee 5 a0 1 ee ee 
U. Kingdom ..... 62 9 1380 32 ° 21 9 ee 2 5 2 272 
Canada seesereves e *, o* - +. o* o- oe o* 2 4 6 
Br. Honduras .... .. os ee oe 1 1 ° ee ee e® 2 
Costa Rica 1 ° ° 3 ®. ee ee 4 
Guatcmala .. 1 ° °. 7 6 ee ee ee 15 
Honduras 1 ee ° 2 1 ee ee ee 7 
Niceragua 1 ° se 8 os oe 9 
Pan stew wees . 1 . 6 2 . * 9 
Sal E cvosovses ee ° oe 9 1 3 o% 13 
Mexico ss csevedvee 1 es 7 ad ee ee 8 16 
Newf undland and 
AGF acesces 4 ee ee 4 8 
Bar! OS watacas 1 ° s. ° é% 2 
Jam HR seeeeeves 4 6 oe * 10 
Trin d, Tobago.. .. 1 ee oe 1 
Oth B. Ws Gsse 1 ee ee °. 1 
Gaba ...<scsevecke 83 ° 1 37 os 1 73 
Dominican Rep... 9 os s, 2 * 11 
Dutc! W. Indies.. 2 ee o% ee 2 
Frer W. Indies. 1 2 1 ee 4 
Maiti ..ssctaeebes 8 ar e% ee 2 3 10 ee o° ia os 23 
Virg Islands ... .. Pa os en we o* we o* ée 04 2 2 
MaViaA cc eeaneeee S, oe “< we w< os ed 1 ve 12 . 13 
Byasil .cccevssece 80 ee 3 ° os 2 85 
Ghile ..ccccesscene e, oe o0 bd 2 2 
Colombia ...e.ees 5 es 2 bd 1 bd ee 8 
Ecu oT cccasevese tion se 2 s, e 2 
Dutch Guiana .... *. es, 1 ° 1 
Fren Guiana ... 1 oe oo ee ee e6 6 ee ee ee 1 
MND oc cvestanneue 1 ea ee se ee %, ee ee 1 5 7 
Vent IM seccieces 8 j< ‘> 1 2 3 os ee oe bd 14 
Straits Settlements... 8 oe ee ee os ee 1 ee °, ee 1 
BORO ..ccuuee bes a's aa oe és ee Se ~ 5 se 29 oe 84 
Hongkong ........ rs ue oe oi os ae ee 5 6 19 es 30 
Kwantung ....... <a 24 ne ~~ aa re ow os 27 10 <- 37 
Beeeatine 3 seb.<es:0% 3 op se 0.0 es os ee oe +s oe e% 3 
Philippines ....... es ee ee ee oe os o* e. 15 56 oe 72 
Pr es ee os ea 1 ee 1 
Se eee 2 ee a Ae ‘ oe 2 
French Oceania .. .. ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 8 
these Br. W. Africa..... 9 oe 9 
pur- SE oe 43 , 1 4 | 
j MOTOCCO .ccspevces 4 oe ee 
dren Canary Islands... 1 .. 2 3 
They Other Spanish Af. *# 4 we 4 
ding, Other Africa ..... 5 ‘ 5 
rbout Totals. ss266 448 15 143 38 8 197 337 86 53 144 23 1,442 
Tings *Less than 600 bbls. 
sift- 
“ United States—August Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
ction The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for August, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
° 
yroud 4 3 2 = 
rly. r a © $ 6 S 2 2 
< be ~ oe ° bo 
© © e 2 3 a S ° © 
» 68 gf 866 z= aa z a 3 2 
e ol “Re Ss et Se es ee ee Se 
i o a 3 © el ke = r) 
/_ s & 28 sae ee ee Ee ee B 
Olglum 66 cadecces 178 136 24 152 1,624 eee 139 eee oon o08 2,154 
built Denmark <sviecees 68 eee eee eee re awe 
med. WVARC® . i. s450 500 80 24 24 360 488 
OMAR 60 66 b5,6.00% 121 40 64 142 1,140 e«s 93 eee ° 331 1,931 
_— a a RTT ee ree 55 @ee eee coe 4062 ‘we o0% eee eee eee 1,096 
a Irish Free State... .. es 40 ars 565 301 eee coe eos 906 
Italy 14 er 1,405 75 1,494 
Malta rye’ see see ban sas 125 ese vee oes 143 
Netherlands 328 475 144 4,677 TF 93 oss eee eee 6,083 
Norway ey 50% — 112 eae wae 660 gan an 120 
Spain 57 aP S60 Fay ies oe 57 
a was Sweden 2 has as a ee Gi phn igs wae 141 
ented United Kingdom .. 650 472 489 136 2,914 765 1,955 $11 eee eae 7,001 
1 the MEMRGR .cighetva ee ose eee vee oe see eee 6 4,072 946 5,024 
a Nicaragua .....+.. ee eee eee eee 166 eee eee ose cee eee 166 
given Metco ..aeskiea ies Deo Ramer 31 eat SO eee 225 
there eee ee *. 2 nee Sat ey eras mae ore : 
Dominican Rep. ... 3 eve eee os 238 
: = OT ee ee mt? oe wee re aT 976 oan eae eee aoe ove 976 
MO .vciehaabens ee eae eee eos ear ven 56 eee eee eee 56 
ds of Colombia ......... RRS ie Sa EN RA, Sa 21 
Rees * wae ive ven cox 112 oe, She sae 112 
-. Sense Be 5 i pen eas i 4 ae 618 100 ee Call 718 
sana British S. Africa... 9 ea ave eee 9 
uis in ——— ieee — —_ —_—— 
g 100 Totals..vécasité 1,556 1,014 1,116 611 15,113 92 3,567 417 4,072 1,485 28,995 
berg, ‘Less than 500 bus. 
L Mr. Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
ri'vut- Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 
: held ed, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
t and 1926 1925 1924 1928 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
The January ... 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 719 393 


February .. 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 


} igh, Mari ND ccces 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 
g. ral . cocee 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 
there Tee 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 

June ...... 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 
ham, eee 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 


wered August .... 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
oner’s September... eee 661 967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 

, di Oct: Or see eee 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 
made November... e+e 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 655 987 683 872 
1 over December .. ... 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 

















our as —_—— sgasinedeh datmpialinin Tnitpiamnhe 
‘aa Sotals. *6,735 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 
} 1c Tot ~ by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
te nas, 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
ls and 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 17,426 


“Sight months. 
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July Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of July, 1926, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -——Bushels——, 


To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria ....... SET sce ees) =— wc cece 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Is. .... 2,731 6,166 coscee 
Belgium ...... 6,511 1,067,633 } «..... ° 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds... 8,592 19,995 42,856 
Finland ....... GEGuh 8 8 sesecce © avecave 
WURRSS occccccs 1 303,700 ...... 
Germany ...... 59,340 OST,780 8 8=—«s—s wiviccee 
GOGO ciccosec - < | eevee, See ee 
Irish Free State 4,437 98.600 = cancer 
era 2,194 S73.8008 = caceos 
Malta, etc. .... 3,711 EB,E0S . .cccvce 
Netherlands ... 59,440 2,969,791 8,000 
on i Pee *) | oe? a ee 
Poland, Danzig. oa ebence —. 400000 
Russia (Europe) oe -  wetwes Wrest 
Sweden ....... 4686 cococe sensor 


United K’gdom. 78,471 8,286,156 160,918 
Jugoslavia and 











Albania ..... ROO wisest .-eeeece 
Canada ....... 5,944 667,421 401,142 
Brit. Honduras. ae.” | &teaes 
Costa Rica .... 10,248 }#...... 1,356 
Guatemala .... 11,950 . ...... 33,252 
Honduras ..... * arr 4,987 
Nicaragua ..... |. ere 695 
Panama ....... S.380 8 = . ceo 783 
Salvador ...... Sen. “<seees s ~ Sharks 
MEGHIOO ociccccce 18,008 104,946 403,873 
Newfoundland.. meee |. sésecs | sheaece 
Bermuda ...... Te -. ‘esewee 2,004 
Barbados ..... Sa: ~ wersae” 4 Seaaue 
Jamaica ....... Ce \) 12,570 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ..... oS rere 9 
Other B. West 

Indies ....... Tae. espace 648 
CHES cacecescic 78,483 1,226 143,955 
Dominican Rep. S886 80 cwetee 8 =— sw wees 
Dutch West 

Indies ....... B.0G6 8s secces 1,500 
French West 

Indies ....... 3.840 = cece 34 
MORE sc rccccese | a ee ry 
Virgin Islands.. ee 316 
APHORUING 22222  cecee 4 4 
Bolivia ........ Tee... deena § odeens 
Brash csccccce 65,393 186,666 458 
SIE 660 006 nece D.. Sanenk eneane 
Colombia ...... 7,561 19,050 6,636 
Ecuador ....... i ae eT ener Tr 
British Guiana. Bee.) \4ee~ee ( apebes 
Dutch Guiana.. S.486 = cecces 580 
French Guiana. .,, MO er oe 
‘» i, MeOYe Tee 4,882 164,625 179 
Venezuela ..... 12,213 | ess ee 
British Malaya. eee - ebsece senses 
GME ccc neces Oe ieee eee 8 8=—«_—s ea see 
French Indo- 

CRIBB. ccvcess Die ewstaee.” —~peeeee 
Hongkong ..... ee. ~eeteee. « Be hehe 
Japan, Chosen.. 2,031 627,600 ....26. 
Palestine ...... See or eee ee 
eee 5c. BRED éc6006  “eveeen 
Philippine Is... 38,472 ...... 76 
TU | 64.0% on.0% ¢ an -. atesss " aeeane 
British Oceania 18 eevee ('weeties 
French Oceania eC eee ee 
Brit. S. Africa. 5 8 <«eseee 440405 
i A ee See ee ee eee 
MSV ccvcsecce Cee ~~ seceee 8 8=«=« BE SEO 
Other French 

Pv reese \ ' Reriry eee 
Italian Africa.. , eee 24 
Liberia ........ —° ssa6ts  <#0de0 
Morocco ....... Dt? - ¢bete, ~~ e@beme 
Other Portu- 

guese Africa. oe 8 08=siCisesaten 8 8 8=—_ & 04 aes 
Canary Islands. Cte beas  * “eveces 
Other Spanish 

ASPICR wocsce Gee - <4 nese. 0 a8Gs 

BOCAS occcce 793,172 16,082,703 1,226,889 

c Bushels ‘ 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
WORSTORR. cccccosces 56,639 13,098 28,273 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islands ... ..... CO,686 ncn oe 
WUD cvccctetse: pioss shetbes 174,115 
Germany .... 98,075 55,619 30,074 
BONDE -ecieeo->+ -+.0 eanes S868 . ccsse 
Netherlands ...... 4,269 4,554 131,878 
DOT WE vccccccccee | BTL Trae 
United Kingdom .. 962,714  ...... 220,528 
CED scccseccece 61,100 2,034,088 116,661 
eeeeees SOOPER 6 lttees = wevese 105 
Guatemala ........ G «+ savvee 261 
Honduras ......... Sa lvceeve 6,420 
Nicaragua ........ S . stease 1,305 
|” eee eee 451 
Be 6,871 25 1,971 
Tremeaee, DeRage.: <cces savepe 150 
CL, -wedse eon snaees S.. stpies 101,889 
DOGRINSCER THOR. 0s secce sevees 305 
ED wes ace setses © cette” 68h ee 125 
Otuer B. . WW. BRS vecsic. | ceedecs 818 
SPGEE SENOS: oss (eré06.) Seneesc 620 
BPOCGR GUURMR once eevee § § wvvece 162 
SAREE, COGS cose) cndus! | eccsds 250 
Other countries ... CB. Scu eas 145 

yo Pe eee a 1,385,906 2,185,467 816,506 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in August, 
1926 and 1925, in barrels: 


To— 1926 1925 
WOE BtAGOR 6... ccccdsees 1,030 776 
United Kingdom ......... 172,511 129,723 
Other countries .......... 285,871 554,199 

DOCG Secdseceses wena'de 459,412 684,698 


Wheat exports in August, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 





To— 1926 1925 
United States .......... 483,673 456,810 
United Kingdom ....... 7,822,341 10,972,754 
Other countries ........ 1,234,843 3,906,459 

WOCER...< v.00 0s a9 e000 9,640,857 15,336,023 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 











Flour 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
BEBGERERO . cceseccecccses 3,620 3,792 
BUGEEER cccccesescccscece 84,000 3 ...... 
DEED cbbeueveenvescue 9,294,963 5,445 
Ph CD cyeebantes coveee 320 
EY “esevdeséccvishews « weseee 384 
MPNEEE was ccoscocecesuyes 2,255,475 189,100 
CE cheots ans oedepsevesive 600 4,211 
CRIBS ccwscccedcccecveces 8,000 184,153 
eS ee ee 251,852 3,270 
CAE SEE euccdscsccnees § eseene 7,615 
GR, 24S ob. ebine 6a cvsevcde 48,607 154,799 
CTE cscwnceacse w9seese 37 
Denmark and Faroe Is... 1,594,562 120,475 
Dominican Rep. ........ 23,347 28,334 
DE stacUcencedstess  6ebour 206 
MINE sbeeccweventsceane 86,214 168,277 
REY tacctcessedecend penser 4,407 
PUNE coc cccosbeseeseus 313,697 128,635 
OOD. co's Caccwesesc sieves 3,336,246 1 
Pe MOONE cisseesboe access 1,521 
DOUG GUMIGMD ceccccccss  cedses 666 
co eee eee 12,324 
a er 8,558,189 846,280 
EE oda ube See 6 60a v0 3,866,128 344,953 
DPC iciesbehsokies.. stent 5,211 
DC Lereesehsecbenseeed pes sais 58,705 
DE <eichabicaactees  —wudeed 1,004 
SEY .cwaeechadesceees 2,068: -seecce 
hs ia dca de knee. betes & <naeeee 1,578 
Irish Free State ........ 3,198,431 22,300 
ARRAS eee 8,808,590 26,500 
DE noes Keene) “eeetes 260 
a wo eissveet . se¥ers 1,097 
Java, Madura ........... eseee 2,011 
nN, 7a & os oon bie oe. 66 3,733 167 
Pee ee eee 91,375 
1 a 11,292 
EY cna 6 ko 6:-9.0.0'6 0,6.0°9.4'9 rye T 302 
DE: <ebhes seas sess 19,000 eeve5 
DD 6 64a aes 04 ives 625,320 8,404 
N.S diate hea biwes-ee 6 27,600 31,999 
nove xboccene®. aoe tien 418 
Netherlands ........... 11,363,349 159,955 
Bomeem Meet TeGiow ....02 © svsecs 50 
i Pn Biveteaccss seeeen 5,619 
Dutch West Indies ..... ...... 9,087 
PE ccbvrcaest sess 20,000 77 
SE 868% é« wr Owes wesc é 546,337 292,123 
PL 5:4 435 Gadowee bees 6,02 
PU Hos ch eeseawerves . 
Poland, Danzig ......... 
ED o'c on Dodene'sboa< 6 
Azores and Madeira Is.. 
Port. East Africa ....... 
Russia (Burope) ........ 
ED, a¥040 40000000004 
SE aha 00a 6b 0't 9 04 bs Wee's 
Canary Islands ......... 
Pn < és 0 o00.00006eeees 
| 
Turkey (Asia) .......... 
Turkey (Europe) ....... 
Virgin Islands .......... 
PE ck cuseneeeed . 
.. 235,560 171,730 
United Kingdom ........53,709,896 857,274 
British East Africa ..... ...... 
British South Africa..... 536,352 4,931 
Algeria and Tunis ...... 219,843 1,156 
Arabia and Jehaz ....... cseeees 225 
CE CESG Gen cisdesennas 0646466 323 
PE SOO Ccigeciesas” ese 0s 186 
British West Africa ..... 73,603 23,123 
DE: ssnbcvarveteeons. . Nee 523 
DE TE  wcccenecces | wevate 361 
Terie ae Pe 14,945 
POOSEEO FOOMGUPGD cccescs osecns 476 
reer re 2,750 4,494 
SPT 1,077,473 58,847 
: PEPE eRe eee 18,667 +15,069 
Other Brit. West Indies. ...... 31,455 
SN Si wo G:0.0 as 0-05-63 © 528,180 6,750 
SEOEETENENEE scccccsecectess sesesa 244 
EE AMMAR ne 6 644s e092: 218,166 33,598 
PEN. cécetcesse 6énu00 2,816 
DTEIE ccisscccccccccse §  secnce 1,817 
PE MEE caeceeee savede 12,245 
CN WU ehewsécvecceds’s 167,790 1,488 

, a ee ee 114,066,366 4,348,510 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1925, 
to July 31, 1926: 





Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 
a fe Saar 75,424,890 3,558,811 
Philadelphia ........... 16,193,010 179,064 
ers 5,592,270 233,718 
POPENNENS.... cwerscccerenes 12,516,907 13,426 
MEL cc ces secdvetevens 3,146,690 363,491 
POPE kin ch e0bceb Kees 0 ee 
BOE voces vevecasdic 113,947,641 4,348,510 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to 31, 1926, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 








rc To ‘ 
From— U. K. U. S. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ....... et : 38,428 
N. Sydney, N. S. .... aa ~ 1,899 
Other N. S. points.... a4 ‘ 10 
St. One, BH, Bis. ccee 107 ese 
Other N. B. points... eck 83 eae 
Montreal, Que. ...... 129,125 --» 93,946 
Quebec, Que. ........ 5,591 ‘ae 4,635 
Athelstan, Que. ...... 1,071 awe 5,385 
St. Johns, Que. ...... 714 oe 4,673 
Sutton, Que. ........ 2,499 eas 1,314 
Niagara Falls, Ont. .. 14,129 396 75,410 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .... 9,235 +» 26,979 
Cornwall, Ont. ...... ec ear 750 
Prescott, Ont. ....... 1,071 rs 1,512 
Emerson, Man. ...... eee 1 eee 
Vancouver, B.C. .... 8,969 550 30,930 
DOGO coccsecedecas 172,511 1,030 285,871 
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TRADE REMAINS SLUGGISH 
IN MARKET AT AMSTERDAM 


Amsrerpam, Hortanp, Sept. 6—The 
better tendency prevailing last week and 
the expectation that buyers would come 
forward more freely than in previous 
weeks did not materialize, and the week 
was devoid of animation on the part of 


importers. 

Caner wheat quotations made import- 
ers feel doubtful, for whereas a more 
stabilized position had been looked for, 
prices for both wheat and flour were 
giving way and, with the large quantities 
of flour on the way from American ports, 
the trade did not feel inclined to under- 
take business for more future dates. 

Home prices for cereals are likewise 
lower.. The position is far from en- 
couraging?” The home grown yields are 
satisfactory, and the quality of the crops 
which are being harvested under favor- 
able circumstances is good. The same 
condition appears to prevail in more cen- 
tral Europe, and these circumstances 
naturally have their influence on the po- 
sition generally. Home mills, fortunate- 
ly, did not follow the trend of the for- 
eign wheat market to the full extent, so 
that importers were in a position to 
work off their arrivals at fairly satisfac- 
tory prices. However, too much is still 
on the way to expect that arrivals will 
be cleared off so regularly as has been 
the case till now. 

In regard to the quality of the flour 
arriving, the opinion seems to vary con- 
siderably, and while some importers are 
well pleased and are highly advertising 
the superior quality of their flours, com- 
plaints are received from other quarters, 
particularly about the baking qualities of 
the flour just landed. 

Home mills still hold out for equal to 
$8.10, but they complain about insuffi- 
cient sales. Imported Kansas hard 
wheat patents are obtainable locally at 
$8.40@8.50 per 100 kilos, which is fairly 
in line. For forward shipment the latter 
are offering at $8, and in some instances 
even a little less, but there is no activity. 
There are some offers of Belgian flour, 
the export of which has been let free 
again for limited quantities dt a price 
which well suits this market, viz., $7.90 
@8 per 100 kilos, but in spite of the 
cheapness there are but few buyers. 





INDUSTRIAL PAGEANT IN DUBLIN 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 10.—An indus- 
trial pageant organized by the Industrial 
Development League was held in Dublin 
recently. Many of the leading firms of 
the city participated, including several 
mills and bakeries, which displayed both 
ancient and modern plants. 





ISLANDERS 8.0.8. FOR FLOUR 

Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 10.—The in- 
habitants of the island of St. Kilda, 
in the Atlantic, 40 miles west of 
North Uist, have sent an S.O.S, by 
means of a fishing steamer for 
food, especially for flour and bi- 
carbonate of soda for making the 
scones which are an important part 
of their daily menu. This island 
is so remote that it can be reached 
only in the summer, and this year 
the stormy weather has prevented 
the usual number of steamers mak- 
ing the journey with provisions. 
Their stock has become so low that 
there is grave danger of starvation 
if stores are not sent very shortly. 
Arrangements are being made for 
a fishing expedition to take the 
islanders the requisites of life. 























Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Millefiori” 
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Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpoyn, Enc., Sept. 8—There has 
been some trading in flour during the 
past week, but except for a few small 
arrivals which show the importers a loss, 
there has been no forward business 
worth mentioning in Canadian spring 
wheat flour, as English port millers are 
able to undersell Canadian mills. Home 
millers are securing most of the trade, 
and are making forward bookings up to 
the end of the year. When strong Cana- 
dians later are offered at attractive 
prices the opportunity for a large vol- 
ume of business may very likely have 
been lost for this year. One important 
importer remarked that while Canadian 
flours were held at present figures he had 
to forget them and turn to other descrip- 
tions. He was satisfied with the business 
he had done during the past few months. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for September shipment 
at 44@45s, c.i.f., and for October, No- 
vember and December at a discount of 
Is 6d. No one is interested in the Sep- 
tember position, as there are sellers at 
less than mill prices. Canadian export 
patents are offered by mills at 42s, c.i-f., 
for September shipment from seaboard, 
and at Is 6d less for October, November 
and December. Parcels now in dock sold 
today at 42s 9d, c.if., and 1s less for 
some due in 10 days. The prices asked 
by shippers have declined 6d for Sep- 
tember, but the other months are un- 
changed. Canadian flour manufactured 
in bond in the United States has been 
offered more freely for October seaboard. 
Prices are inclined to vary, but one of 
the best-known mills offers at 42s 8d for 
its long patent, and 1s more for short 
patent. Trade is reported quiet. Cana- 
dian winter wheat 90 per cent patents 
have been traded in at 37s 6d, c.i.f. Buy- 
ers should find them rather attractive, 
owing to the wet weather experienced in 
this country, which is delaying and by 
no means improving the English crop. 
Kansas flours are offered more freely, 
but only occasional sales occur, and then 
the miller has to be in need. It is re- 
pe that as low as 88s, c.if., has 
een accepted for a flour a shade below 
straight run, while the latter would be 
valued at 39s. The majority of the mill- 
ers ask 40s for October shipment from 
seaboard. Australian flours are getting 
into very small compass. Shippers are 
asking 44s, c.i.f., which is quite out of 
line. Parcels on passage are considered 
to be worth about 41s, c.i.f., while on the 
spot there is a very slow sale at 48s, ex- 
store. Plate low grades are scarce, and 
several Argentine mills find it difficult to 
operate, owing to shortage of wheat. It 
is understood that 25s, c.i.f., has been 
paid, and that holders now require an- 
other 6d. Minneapolis low grades are 
offered at 29@380s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been 
no official change in London millers’ 
price for straight run, which remains at 
46s, delivered, equal to 41s 6d, cif. No 
miller, however, has the least idea that 
he can make that figure, and last week 
they were sellers at 1s 64@2s 6d below 
the official price. The annual bakers’ ex- 
hibition is being held this week at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. Many mill- 
ers make this gathering an occasion for 
very definite price cutting. This year 
is said to be no exception, and from sev- 
eral sources comes news that one miller 
is offering at 41s 6d, delivered, equal to 
87s, c.i.f., for delivery in equal quantities 





monthly from September to December. 
A further 6d cut is reported. There is 
no flour imported which can compete 
with such prices. 

Flour Arrivals——There was a falling 
off in flour arrivals last week. The 
quantities were as follows, in sacks of 
280 lbs each: from the United States, 
5,305; Canada, 4,500; Australia, 4,327; 
Argentina, 1,354; Continent, 500. 


Liverroot, Enc., Sept. 8—There has 
been a fair demand from bakers for 
early delivery, but values are generally 
6d sack lower. Imported flour met mod- 
erate inquiry early in the week, but is 
now dull. Forward Manitobas and win- 
ters are about unchanged, with little in- 
terest shown for parcels for shipment. 
Manitoba export patents are offered at 
42s, September shipment, and 41s, Octo- 
ber; top winter patents at 40s, c.i.f., Sep- 
tember. Australians have been arriving 
in large quantities, and have sold down 
to 40s. Firsthand offers, September ship- 
ment, are held at 42s. Low grades are 
firm, with a good inquiry for near lots. 
Argentine afloat has sold at £10 5s, and 
American second clears at 29s 6d, Oc- 
tober shipment. 


Giascow, Scortanp, Sept. 7.—Both 
importers and bakers adhere to the cau- 
tious buying attitude which has kept the 
market dull for six months. Most of 
them cling to the view that the Canadian 
crop will turn out as big as last year’s, 
and this belief fosters hopes for an eas- 
ing of prices. 

Home Milled Flour.—For their three 
grades home millers offer at equal to 42s, 
43s 6d and 45s 6d, c.i.f. 

Imported Flours.— Manitoba patents 
are offered at 42s 6d@43s, c.i.f., for Sep- 
tember shipment, and 40s 6d@4ls for 
October. Canadian winters are quoted 
at 87s 9d@38s_ 6d. Kansas flours, 
though more in line than last season, are 
not meeting with much demand in a gen- 
erally listless market. They are offered 
at around 41s@4ls 6d. 


Betrast, IrneLanp, Sept. 7.—There has 
been no great volume of business. Eng- 
lish millers are keen sellers, both in 
Dublin and Belfast, their prices for high 
grade blended patents ranging 48@50s 
sack, delivered, and less would be taken 
for quantities. Importers are willing to 
take on spot 47s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast, for 
highest grade Manitoba patents, and 48s, 
Dublin. For October-November-Decem- 
ber shipment from seaboard an all round 
price has been fixed for best short pat- 
ents of about 43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
43s 6d, Dublin, but despite the fact that 
stocks in importers’ and consumers’ hands 
are so low there is no inclination to buy 
large quantities ahead. Export ee 
are in much the same position. Although 
flour has declined, the price of bread is 
unchanged, and this tends to make con- 
sumers buy only the very highest grades 
and leave the exports alone. 

Best exports are 40s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for October-November-December 
shipment from seaboard, and 41s, Dublin, 
the spot price being 45s 6d, delivered. 
American milled Manitoba flours have 
been steady, 45s, delivered, being the 
price on spot. For prompt shipment it 
would be about 42s 6d. A fair business 
has been done in one particular brand on 
a basis of a little over 40s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for October-November shipment. 






Stocks of bakers flour are low, and it 
seems difficult to buy from the mills for 
immediate seaboard shipment, and pend- 
ing the cheap arrivals it would seem that 
bakers will have to depend on English 


and Irish flour. American soft winters 
are lower, business being done on a basis 
of 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for September. 
October shipment, and a similar price 
Dublin. Home millers are quoting 
around 45s, delivered, for competitive 
flours. Canadian soft winters have been 
offered at lower prices, and it would 
have been possible to buy at 37s, net, 
c.if., Belfast. Consumers still cling to the 
idea that prices will be lower. 





HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 
PREVAILING AT AMSTERDAM 


Hamesoure, Germany, Sept. 4.—In ‘yn- 
pathy with the general wheat situa’ ion, 
the tendency of flour prices is in buy- 
ers’ favor. Neither bakers nor other con- 
sumers are inclined to place orders for 
any important quantity. In the abs-nce 
of confidence in present prices, buyir.g is 
restricted to the satisfaction of actual 
needs. 

Though stocks of imported flour are 
really low, importers, in their endeavor 
not to make speculative bookings, are in- 
clined to await developments in the wheat 
and flour markets before going fur her, 
even at the reduced prices that nills 
would now accept. 





HEALTH DIET IN LONDON CAFE 

Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 10.—The London 
catering firm of J. @.yons & Co., Ltd., has 
introduced a new health food departinent 
at one of its West End depots. It has 
set aside a section where the diet recom- 
mended by a recently fdrmed society, 
known as the New Health Society, is 
served exclusively. This society claims 
that much of the ill health that prevails 
is caused by faulty diet, and is prevent- 
able by adopting the one it recommends. 
It expects the Vita-Sun Café, as the new 
catering department is called, to grow in 
popularity. 





A MILLER-BAKER WEDDING 
Gtascow, Scottanp, Sept. 7.—A_ wed- 
ding which created much interest among 
the grain, flour and baking trades i 
Scotland was solemnized in Glasgow last 
week when John Mair White, a son of 
one of the leading millers of Scot!and, 
and Gladys Elizabeth Beattie, a daugl 
ter of the founder of one of the largest 
bakeries, were married. 
The bride’s father, the late Wiliam 
Beattie, was deacon convener of tht 
Trades House of Glasgow, which is th 





EMPIRE FOOD SUPPLY 


Lonpvon, Ene., Sept. 10.—A re- 
port has recently been issued ly 
the Imperial Economic Committce | 
on the marketing and prepari:g | 
for market of foodstuffs produced | 
within the empire. It is the four’h | 
of a series, and principally deals | 
with dairy produce. It mentious | 
that the grass lands of the empire 
support 200,000,000 cattle and 200,- 
000,000 sheep. In 1924 the value 
of the imports into the Unit-d 
Kingdom from empire countrics, | 
including wheat, meat, hides aid 
dairy products, amounted to £15°,- 
000,000. The total payments for 
butter and cheese imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1924 from 
all sources totaled £63,000,000, of 
which £83,000,000 were paid to 
empire countries. 
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governing body of the old craft guilds 
of the city, and founded one of the big 
Glasgow bakeries. The bridegroom’s fa- 
ther, Matthew White, is of the milling 
firm of J. & M. White, Bishop’s Grain 
Mills, Glasgow. 


50-YEAR JUBILEE CELEBRATED 

The 50-year jubilee of the firm of Chr. 
Angell, flour commission agents, Oslo, 
Norway, Stockholm, Sweden, and Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, was celebrated on Sept. 
98 at the home of Christian Angell, Oslo. 
A neat booklet announcing the event re- 
cently was printed. It included a brief 
history of the firm and contained pic- 
‘of Christian, Bjarne, Carl and 





ture 
Axe! Angell, and of the company’s sev- 
eral offices. 





VISITORS TO LONDON 
Lonxnoy, Ene., Sept. 8—R. J. Megaw, 


Goderich, Ont., mill superintendent, was 
in London last week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Megaw. He will visit Scotland 
and !reland before returning to Canada. 


Ecwin W. Sparks, president of the 


Perc: Kent Bag Co., New York, accom- 
pani | by Mrs. Sparks, spent last week 
in Loidon, having come here from Paris. 


J s Black, of Cochrane & Black, 


and |.obert Carson, of Robert Carson & 
Co., ( |asgow, made a brief visit to Lon- 
don this week. 





MINERS EAT MORE BREAD 
Giscow, Scortann, Sept. 7.—How has 


the punlic demand for bread been affect- 
ed by the prolonged strike of the miners? 
Most people would answer that, since the 
miners are among the biggest bread eat- 
ers i the community and since their pur- 
chasinz power is low, demand must have 
suffer-d. Yet the United Co-operative 
Baki Society, the customers of which 


are |. gely the mining communities, re- 


port that, for the first half of the year, 
its saics, amounting to £665,088, are 
£11,857 more than those for the corre- 


sponding period a year ago. 





\GRICULTURE IN ARGENTINA 
A pamphlet recently was published in 
London containing a series of articles on 
agriculture in Argentina by Sir Herbert 


Gibson. Sir Herbert, who is a Jeading 
authority on farming in South America, 
states that the acreage under cultivation 
in Argentina continues to increase. For 


a time the area under wheat was consid- 
erably less than formerly, but since 1917 
it has shown signs of improving, while 
the cultivation of flaxseed has grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

Referring to wheat, he says that the 
yield per acre is 11 bus. The grain is 
usually sold and delivered at the railway 
station at around 48c bu, and no less 
than 100,000,000 bags are required annu- 
ally to ship the grain exported. 








WORLD SERIES TICKETS 

Now that the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals have won the pennant in the 
National League, members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange are deluged 
with requests from out-of-town 
customers for tickets to the World 
Series games. To many it no 
doubt appears a simple matter to 
buy a ticket to a ball game. How- 
ever, in this case, the opposite is 
true. To prevent scalping, the 
Cardinal management is allowing 
only two tickets per game to each 
person who has made written ap- 
plication, accompanied by certified 
check. The management also an- 
nounced that applications from St. 
Louisans would receive considera- 
tion before those of out-of-town 
applicants. 

However, those St. Louis resi- 
deiits who applied for tickets are 
by no means assured of obtaining 
them, because of the fact that 
many more applications have been 
received than there are seats avail- 
able, and the obtaining of tickets 
wil be largely a matter of good 
fortune. The members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange are doing 
evrything in their power to ob- 
tai) as many as possible, but ap- 
pévently are up against a hopeless 
| Casc, at least as far as securing 
| any large number of tickets is con- 
| 
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ST. LOUIS 


During the past week, flour buyers 
were reluctant to make bookings, and 
most millers reported difficulty in ob- 
taining shipping instructions. The un- 
certainty of the market was the biggest 
factor in holding back buying, and this 
will likely continue until some indication 
of stability appears. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Buyers in the 
South are purchasing as lightly as pos- 
sible, pending more definite knowledge 
of the cotton crop. Bookings of soft 
wheat flour have not been as heavy as 
those for hard, and the trade remains on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Instructions are 
coming in slowly on bookings made 
earlier in the season. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Sales were wide- 
ly scattered and of small volume last 
week. High-priced contracts made by 
eastern buyers earlier in the season are 
retarding shipping instructions, and re- 
sulting in some fill-in orders. 

Export Trade—Little export activity 
was reported last week. Some inquiries 
were received from European markets, 
but few sales resulted, exporters com- 
plaining of high ocean ites oo rates. So 
far this crop year, Canadian competi- 
tion has not been much of a factor. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 25: soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7.25, straight $5.85@6.15, 
first clear $5.50@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.20, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.40@5.70; spring first patent 
$7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.90@7.20, 
first clear $6.60@6.80. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bape, BeOS. ccccccsacvvcvce 27,10 42 
Previous week ........... 33,100 62 
TZOBP GMO cecsecscccwocsecs 33,600 53 
TWO FORTS ASO = 5. cccicdecs 29,600 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TE” Pe aT T RE CREE 49,500 57 
PEWCIOUS WOOK nc cccvcnse 59,000 61 
i. eo 57,300 66 
Two years ago ........... 58,100 67 


NOTES 

R. G. Lockhart, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was in St. Louis territory last 
week. 

Arthur Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., is in the East 
on a business trip. 

Joseph H. Albrecht, of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., was in Chica- 
go on business last week. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
is in the South on a business trip. 

The memberships of J. W. Morse and 
E. F. Donzelot, both of St. Louis, in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, have been posted 
for sale and cancellation. 

Peter Derlien, of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, passed 
through St. Louis last week on his re- 
turn from the East, where he had been 
on a business trip. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for, and 
Frank R. Deutman, vice president and 
superintendent of, the Provident Chemi- 
cal Works, have returned from a trip 
through Illinois and Indiana. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., who attended the annual 
convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation in Atlantic City last week, is 
remaining in the East on other business. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was the first 
firm in St. Louis to respond to the ap- 
peal of the Red Cross for a fund of 





$100,000 from this city for aid in the re- 
cent Florida disaster. It donated $2,500. 

Unusually low rates have been ar- 
ranged for those attending the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at Buffalo, Oct. 18- 
20, and it is thought that a large delega- 
tion will go from St. Louis, as special 
transportation arrangements have been 
made for them. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour business is quiet, and the steady 
decline in cotton prices, a big drop fol- 
lowing the issuance of the government 
crop report on Sept. 23, will cause it to 
continue so. Distributors are protected 
for some time, either through stocks on 
hand or contracts, and show no disposi- 
tion to buy much. Shipping instructions 
are fairly good, but the severe blow to 
the consumers’ buying power in the de- 
cline of about $18 bale cotton in less than 
a month is expected to slow up the move- 
ment. The best reports are coming from 
the medium and cheaper grades, the 
southern representative of a group of 
Colorado mills reporting shipments being 
10 days behind. Quotations show little 
change, but spring wheat flour is slightly 
higher. 

Quotations, Sept. 23, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.90@8.40 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.40@7.70, standard patent $7@7.25; 
spring wheat short patent $8.50@8.75, 
standard patent $8@8.40; western soft 
patent, $7@7.10; semihard patent, $6.50; 
blended patent, 95 per cent, $7@7.25. 

* * 

H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont Farmers’ Elevator & 
Mill Co., is home after a two weeks’ trip 
to Colorado. 

GrorGe WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The bakery trade throughout this ter- 
ritory bought only small spot lots last 
week, and indications are that this will 
be continued until stocks now on hand 
have been virtually depleted. Most large 
bakers are said to have supplies enough 
to carry them until late in October. In- 
quiries from abroad fell off, and orders 
slipped back last week. This is attrib- 
uted to the aggressive campaign being 
conducted by Canadian millers. Exports 
to Europe amounted to 31,124 bags. In- 
quiries from Latin America improved 
slightly, but the movement of flour there 
was about normal. 

Flour prices, Sept. 23: 


-— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.60 $8.40 
95 per cent ....... 8.20 7.00 7.85 
100 per cent ...... 7.80 6.55 7.40 
COE cncescancceces 7.55 7.30 7.10 
Firat Clea? 2.00.0. ses 6.05 6.30 
Second clear ..... 6.75 5.60 


Semolina, 5c Ib, 

A total of 27,291 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to Latin America during the seven 
days ended Sept. 23, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship companies that serve the tropics, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,150 
bags; Santiago, 1,225; Kingston, 275; 
Colon, 1,200; Puerto Limon, 800; Panama 
City, 1,800; Buenaventura, 200; Guaya- 
quil, 1,651; San Jose de Guatemala, 300; 
Belize, 50; Puerto Barrios, 250; Tumaco, 
50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 500; Cienfuegos, 260. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 250; Vera Cruz, 1,500; Panama 
City, 1,000; Colon, 650; La Guayra, 650. 

Munson Line: Sagua la Grande, 650; 
Nuevitas, 250; Caibarien, 860; Matanzas, 
4,770. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
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in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 23: 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam 3,460 Mayaguez ..... 175 
Arecibo ....... 26 Nuevitas ...... 250 
ae 2,138 Panama City .. 3,650 
er 50 Progreso ...... 250 
Buenaventura... 352 Puerto Barrios. 5,297 
Caibarien ..... 360 Puerto Limon... 800 
Cienfuegos .... 260 Rotterdam .... 5,350 
ree 1,070 Sagua laGrande 650 
Copenhagen ... 2,700 San Juan, C. R. 400 
Coquimbo ..... 225 San Juan de 
Frontera ...... 255 Guatemala 300 
Guayaquil ..... 2,134 Santiago ...... 2,075 
Hamburg ..... REGS TRO cScayucces 50 
Havana ....... 8,451 Trieste ........ 500 
Kingston ...... 386 Tumaco ........ 38 
La Guayra ....1,650 Truxillo ....... 50 
Maracaibo ..... 100 Valparaiso .... 43 
Matanzas ..... 4,770 Vera Cruz .... 2,000 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 658,287 
bus wheat up to Sept. 23. 

Prices of both clean and rough rice 
were stronger, and there was better sell- 
ing in this market. Receipts were fairly 


large. The following figures were post- 
ed, Sept. 23, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Sept. 23 ........ 126,211 57,746 
Same period, 1925 ........ 220,332 22,773 
Sales— 
Season to Sept. 23 ........ 31,296 75,794 
Same period, 1925 ........ 62,278 22,399 


NOTES 

The Export Flour Co. has moved to 
315 Gravier Street. 

D. A. Willbern, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Lll., was a recent visitor here. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
ae Co., visited P. L. Thomson & Co. 
recently, 

Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip in 
southern Louisiana. 

E. J. Morel has returned from Colum- 
bia, Miss., where he has been doing work 
for J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

R. A. Sunuivan. 





Canada—Milling in July 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in July, 1926, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WORE accciaves 3,076,426 2,446,220 5,522,646 
TEEN eeecscees $60,459 439,685 800,144 
| Srey 26,091 24,832 50,923 
Buckwheat .... 3,038 3,038 
ME. éseedicesse 4,425 ees 4,425 
DOPOD secdvsveced 83,445 2,635 86,080 
Mixed grain ... 549,551 28,002 577,553 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 


sulting from the above grindings in July, 

1926: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 109,626 144,398 254,024 
Manitoba 2 patent. 146,346 214,489 360,835 
Ont. wint. straight 83,299  ...... 83,299 
All GUROPS ccccccce 319,328 473,309 


153,981 


658,599 612,868 1,171,467 








Totals, flour .... 


Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,258 3,432 5,690 
CO ere 9,671 7,901 17,672 
Shorts and middlings. 14,505 10,780 25,285 
All other offal ....... 2,259 2,190 4,449 
Other cereals, F 

lbs— East West Total 
ee 569,730 $39,121 908,851 
Rolled oats ..... 3,697,876 6,617,178 10,315,054 
Barley, pot and 

DORE Sa Scacas 280,980 55,811 336,791 
Rye flour and 

MRORE 2 n ccccces 239,922 ...... 239,922 
Corn flour and 

| Pee 885,867 ...... 885,867 
Buckwheat flour. 48,608 ...... 48,608 


Total products in months of March, April, 
May and June, 1926 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 


bbls— Mch. Apr. May June 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 332 291 306 336 
Manitoba 2 patent... 381 381 391 423 
Ont. winter straight 84 38 67 84 
Fg. eee 733 640 670 731 

Totals, flour ....1,530 1,350 1,434 1,574 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 8 7 6 7 
BEE cdo 8G o 6:6. 0565:0.00 25 21 22 23 
Shorts and middl’gs 32 28 29 33 
All other offal ..... 5 4 3 4 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Omtmenl sccccccies 2,014 1,270 1,233 1,668 
Rolled oats ....... 9,191 8,253 5,757 7,469 
Barley, pot and 

eRe eer 365 268 215 150 
Rye flour and meal 245 85 88 111 
Corn flour and meal 1,000 738 743 766 


Buckwheat flour... 165 71 48 57 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, 
in barrels: 


Po CR Ver Serre Terrier oe 1,028,708 
IE shad abe'esoewh' es ow-endsaw 1,600,682 
PT ac) We WES behsbbdbecebeeives 2,308,398 
DE o.chetectes sdb oeaneeaaes 2,126,509 
035 0 6 vale d0-6'o p00 60 00'eKer 1,737,697 
GE Eke Cbd daddies codectecéece’ 1,421,599 
EY wu k'dete boobed oeadaee ces 1,439,655 
MINE <i bs 8664 dws seed ce stebcle'ce 1,608,776 
SE Bhiradasc.6Pinecceg i cieheahuse 1,415,738 
DEY RSENS no hdN 560s 05040 %4d dS eERO 1,490,825 
EE ade Bae a pb eh ieee dvds adobe es 1,646,887 
GUE hs b.05%6. 05 00 0.6 0000.00020600R8490 1,228,369 
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NEW YORK 


Local flour sales last week were mod- 
erate. Buyers were inclined to watch the 
market, making no large purchases. 
There were no important developments 
in the market, and mill agents generally 
complained of limited sales. 

High Prices for Clears.—The trade 
seemed well booked up on hard winter 
wheat flours, and showed only a moder- 
ate interest in these grades. Springs 
were in slightly better J mene | the chief 
inquiry being for the cheaper flours. 
Clears continued high and scarce, and 
those mills which had any to offer were 
holding at prices above the patents of 
others. A range of $7.35@7.55 existed 
on clears, with very few offered. 

The situation with regard to soft win- 
ters was unchanged. Business in Pacific 
Coast. flours was practically at a stand- 
still on account of the higher prices 
asked for them. Pennsylvanias were the 
chief sellers, being about 50c below the 
others. 


Export Trade.—Foreign business is 
quiet, with moderate sales to South 
America, The opinion is expressed 4 

l 


exporters that the outlook for flour wi 
not be brilliant until the coal strike in 
Great Britain is settled, as this has in- 
creased freight rates very materially. 
Buyers in Europe seem to feel that the 
wheat market is too high, and the heavy 
movement of Canadian grain, coupled 
with bad weather in the West, has made 
the outlook unsettled. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 25: 
spring fancy patents $7.60@8.20 bbl, 
standard patents $7.30@7.75, clears $7.30 
@1.55; hard winter short patents $7.30@ 
7.75, straights $7@7.55; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.70,—all in jutes. 

MILLERS INVADE NEW YORK 

As an aftermath of the Atlantic City 
convention, the Tunney-Dempsey bout at 
Philadelphia, New York was visited by a 
large number of out-of-town mill men. 
For the few who backed Tunney with 
actual money there were many whose 
hard-earned dollars were placed on 
Dempsey, which did not give added cheer 
to the local market. Among those who 
arrived, or were scheduled to arrive, on 
Sept. 24, were: F. C. Kaths, president of 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, A. C. 
Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St. Louis, E. L. Stancliff, 
general manager of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, P. M. Marshall, 
assistant manager of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, and H. D. Yoder, 
vice president of and sales manager for 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


NOTES 


L. R. Olesen, chemist for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent last 
week in. New York. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, was a guest of A. S. Leo, New 
York flour broker, last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 947, the previous week 
893, and the same week a year ago 753, 


A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by Richard Bechtel, baker, 79 
Third Avenue, listing liabilities at $3,- 
971, with no assets, 

J. W. Mashek, vice president of the 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
E. 6. Challenger last week, going to New 
England before returning home. 


J. G. Webster, New York representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
left for Minneapolis with M. Gross, of 
Gross Bros., and Benjamin Gottfried. 


The Commander Flour Co., Philadel- 
phia, was awarded the bulk of the con- 





tract for seeeagen New York City pub- 
lic institutions with flour during the pe- 
riod Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 


Charles W. Jewell, general manager 
of the R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., last week called on his 
many friends in the New York trade. 


Vernon H. Smith, of the Jenny Wren 
Co., Kansas City, makers of the Jenny 
Wren self-rising flour, spent a few days 
in New York fast week, visiting Daw- 
= & Seaver, who handle the account 
ere. 


The golf prizes won by John Clay- 
brook and Ray Kilthau at Atlantic City 
during the bakers’ convention were 
brought home to them by George Flach; 
a sterling silver pitcher was won by Mr. 
Claybrook for the lowest net score and 
a silver vase by Mr. Kilthau for the sec- 
ond lowest net score. 


Plea to have plaintiffs’ bond raised to 
$200,000 was denied the counsel for Wil- 
liam B. Ward in the action brought by 
stockholders of the General Baking Co. 
to restrain Ward and the General Bak- 
ing Co. from transferring 47,500 shares 
of stock pending an investigation into 
the sale of the stock. 


BUFFALO 


Shipping directions began to drop off 
late last week, and orders were slower 
in materializing. However, millers are 
satisfied with the total for the month up 
to date. While sales were the result of 
hard work, they were fully up to the 
total for the same time last year, which 
was, of course, an exceptionally good 
year, as flour practically sold itself. 
Mills are booked for from two to six 
months ahead, which is more than they 
had expected. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 25: sprin 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standar 
patent . $7.75@7.85, clears $7.50@7.60, 
second clears, $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$7.75@7.80, straights $7.30@7.40; soft 
winters, $7.80@8; semolina, No. 2, 5¥%c 
lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 25, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept, 19-25 ...... 238,000 240,174 101 
Previous week .. 238,000 210,887 89 
Year ago ....... 238,000 240,174 101 
Two years ago... 223,500 190,149 86 
Three years ago. 166,500 122,400 74 


BOSTON 


There is practically no change in flour 
trade. Demand drags, and while a few 
millers report having done a fairly good 
business, making sales of from one to 
three cars of flour, the general volume of 
business has been limited. 

The limited trading done has been al- 

most entirely in hard winter wheat flours, 
on account of the low prices made by 
mills looking for new business and which 
are willing to make concessions in order 
to obtain it. Good hard winter wheat 
atents were sold last week as low as 
7.40 bbl, in sacks, and strictly fancy 
short patents at $7.85@8. It is likely 
that the inside quotation was shaded if 
the buyer bid for a fair-sized amount. 

Demand for spring patents shows no 
improvement, although some low prices 
were made last week by mills in the 
Northwest. Early last week the — 
for these flours was reduced materially, 
but later an advance was made. At the 
close, salesmen of spring wheat flours 
were complaining about the difficulty of 

etting the trade to | grinern gy despite the 
act that stocks held locally, as well as 
at other New England distributing 


‘ value $10, to manufacture and sell 





ints, continue low. Receipts were a 
ittle under average. 

Flour prices, Sept. 25, mill shipment, 
per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: spring first 
patents, $8.85@9, standard patents $7.75 
@8.85, first clears $7.25@7.65; hard win- 
ter wheat patents, $7.40@8; soft winter 
patents $7.40@7.90, straight $6.50@7, 
and clear $6.40@6.65. 


NOTES 


The Semolina Macaroni Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been formed with a cap- 
ital stock of 500 shares common stock of 
no par value. 

Joseph W. Mashek, vice president of 
the Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Boston last week, visiting the New 
England representative of his mill. 


Some 200 members of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Chamber of Commerce were in 
Boston last week, while on a tour of New 
England cities. While here they were 
the guests at a banquet given by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., was a recent visitor on the trade 
room floor of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, being introduced by his com- 
pany’s New England representative, F. 


T. Whaley. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


With wheat averaging higher than the 
previous week, better sales of flour 
seemed to be due, much to the satisfac- 
tion of local buyers, who are splendidly 
fixed for an increase in price. Plenty 
of flour has been sold here of late, both 
for prompt and deferred shipment, most- 
ly comprising springs and hard and soft 
winters, at rates which reflect no fortune 
to the sellers, but which look reasonably 
safe for the buyers. From all accounts, 
these purchases will remove the neces- 
sity for any more buying in volume until 
after Jan. 1, yet there is nothing abso- 
lutely certain as to this. 

The late trading appears to have in- 
cluded all grades, and to have been done 
at prices within the range of quotations. 
Springs probably led in the transactions, 
and at rates pretty close to those current 
for southwestern stock, with the latter 
a good second. Demand for near-by 
soft winter straight declined consider- 
ably, with the large buyers out of the 
market, although a fair car lot business 
was done. It is generally conceded that 
jobbers and bakers have enough to last 
until Christmas. Exporters are moving 
cautiously, their heavy clearances repre- 
senting old contracts principally. 

. Closing prices, Sept. 25, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
be less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.90@8.15, standard 
patent $7.40@7.65; hard winter short 
patent $7.65@7.90, straight $7.15@7.40; 
soft winter short patent $6.60@6.85, 
straight (near-by) $5.60@5.85. 


NOTES 


Included in last week’s receipts were 
18,985 bbls flour destined for export. 

Flour exports via Baltimore have ag- 
gregated 86,000 bbls in the last two 
weeks, 

Bread was reported to be selling at $1 
loaf at Miami, Fla., immediately follow- 
ing the hurricane. 

E. W. S. Knudsen, of the Hansen 
Produce Co., Inc., grain, New York, was 
in this market on Sept. 24. 

Lewis C. Rice, chairman of the board 
of the City Baking Co., has been elected 
president of the City Savings Bank of 
Baltimore. 

John William Craig, manager of the 
Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, Philadel- 
sem and Herbert F. O’Dell, of Davis & 

avis, grain commission, have applied 
for membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Thomas Food Products Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, capital stock $50,000, par 
ure 
food products, has been incorporated by 
William C. Thomas, Lucien W. Swann 
and Clinton M. Hyde. 

Charles England, former grain mer- 
chant, one-time president of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association and four 
times president of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is in mourning for the 
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death of his wife, which occurred on 
Sept. 20. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
has awarded the contract to furnish state 
institution with about 1,650 bbls flour, 
to be delivered as needed during the next 
three months, as follows, all basis 98-lh 
cottons: to J. Ross Myers & Son, 1,300 
bbls hard wheat standard patent at $7.70 
bbl, and 100 bbls near-by soft winter 
straight at $6.25; to White & Co., 250 


bbls hard wheat standard patent, for di- 
rect mill shipment, at $7.25. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were rather light. 
One of the contributing factors was the 


‘absence of the larger bakers, who spent 


the entire week at the bakers’ conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. They also had 
with them a number of the flour men 
from this section. Prices were sliglitly 
lower. This, however, did not stimulate 
sales. 

The efforts of the remaining flour men 
were centered in endeavors to get ship- 
ping instructions from the larger con- 
sumers. Mill representatives have been 
handicapped for some time by the ap- 
parent indifference of bakers in this re- 
spect. 

The business handled last week was in 
small lots and mostly went to north- 
western mills. Inquiry for soft wivter 
wheat flour continued slow, demand be- 
ing confined almost entirely to straizhts 
or clears. Stocks in the hands of the 
larger bakers here are said to be very 
heavy. Some smaller ones have bow ght 
rather liberally for deferred shipment. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, P tts- 
burgh, with demand light. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 18, cotton °)8’s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75, standard patent $7@7.25, clears 
$6.75@7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is firmer, in sympa- 
thy with the upward movement of wheat, 
but there is no activity in trade, the 
views of buyers being considerably below 
those of manufacturers. Stocks in the 
hands of local jobbers and bakers are 
small, but they are making purchases 
only to supply immediate needs. Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-l 
jute sacks, Sept. 25: spring first patents 
$8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.90@8.25, 
first clear $7.25@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.50, straight $7.50@8; soft 
winter straight, $6@6.60. 


NOTES 


F, W. Behrens, handler of flour hags, 
is on a business trip through Virginia. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
and also of the Reliance Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis, was on ’change Sept. 23. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, who has been mak- 
ing a survey of European economic col 
ditions in relation to Philadelphia trade, 
is due to return soon, 

H. McCann, of Frederick Leyland & 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, operating the Ley- 
land line of steamships, which is a sub 
sidiary of the International Mercantil 
Marine Co., was a recent visitor here 
the guest of Walter T. Roach, manage! 
of the company in this city. 

Among recent visitors on ’change wert 
H. L. Williamson, general sales managtt 
for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevato: 
Salina, Kansas; L. R. Olsen, chief chem 
ist, and W. A. Lansker, of the Intern 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
W. Morrison, vice president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Samuet S. Danii. 





The antiquated threshing method: sti 
employed in Roumania, and the limite 
capacity of the Roumanian railioaé 
make the movement of the grain crop 
a slow and laborious process. 





The Alberta wheat pool estimates th 
it has signed up a further 400,000 a 
this year. 
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SEATTLE 


Considerable flour’ was sold in north 
coast territory last week by both Pacific 
northwestern and Montana mills, and the 
majority of the bakers are now booked 
ahead for five or six months. Blue-stem 
family patent sales were about normal at 
an vance of 40c bbl. 

Business with the Middle West and 
Southeast has continued light, but there 
wa creased activity with the Atlantic 
rd last week, particularly in soft 


seat 
whe flour. California demand im- 
prov.d, but is not up to normal. 

Ficur Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ing flour, carloads, coast, Sept. 24: 
fam: patent, $7.60@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cott pastry flour, $5.75@6.80, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.90@7.45; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
whe , $7.25@8.30, 98's. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
tern Dakota, $8.40@8.80; Montana, 
$7.55.07.95; Kansas, $7.25@8. 


Ev,ort Trade.—The oriental situation 
re encouraging last week, in that 


was 

bids were advanced, although not to a 
point where much business could be done. 
Firm bids of $6.15 bbl, c.i.f., North China 
points taking a freight rate of $5.50 ton, 
were received for straights, but most 
mills held out for $6.30@6.50. 


Business with the United Kingdom was 
neglivible, but fair with the west coast 
of South America. 

Boycott Reported Ended.—It is cred- 


ibly reported, though not officially con- 
firmed, that the long continued Chinese 
boycott against Hongkong, which has 


crippied the former great flour trans- 
shipment business from Hongkong to 
South China, has been ended. If this is 
true, a revival of exports to Hongkong 
is anticipated, as flour stocks there are 
only sufficient for about one month’s for- 
mer normal requirements. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept | eee | 40,800 23,229 57 
Prev week - 40,800 22,726 56 
ee G80 conchae >ss 52,800 32,296 61 
Two irs ago .... 52,800 33,736 64 
Thre irs ago . 52,800 47,196 94 
Four years ago .... 52,800 33,334 63 
Five irs ago .... 52,800 23,678 45 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sep | ee 57,000 41,253 72 

Prev week . 57,000 32,729 57 

Year O Sem adves s 57,000 48,592 85 

Two rs ago - 57,000 20,253 36 

Thr ars ago . 57,000 48,299 85 

Four irs ago . 57,000 46,589 82 

Fiv irs ago . 57,000 41,586 73 
NOTES 


Receipts of wheat at Seattle for the 
Season to Sept. 24, 4,486 cars, against 
2,478 last year. 

The Monte Cristo Feed 'Co., Everett, 
Wash., has been incorporated by G. A. 
and ©. J. Wehr and E. T. Rogers; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 


The Oceident Sales Co., a Seattle gro- 
cery, has assigned to the Star Trading 
Co. Several mills are included among 
its creditors, 


Flour receipts at Seattle for the week 
ended Sept. 24, 50 cars; for the season 
to that date 560, against 507 for the same 
period last year. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of September: to 
Dairen, 10,000 bbls; Yokohama), 5,000; 
Shanghai, 125; Tsingtau, 1,250; Hong- 
kong, 17,270; Manila, 18,162; Lloilo, 250; 
Honolulu, 767; Glasgow, 3,930; London, 


3857; Avonmouth, 357; Amsterdam, 334; 
South America, 22,490. 
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PORTLAND 

Two advances, each of 20c bbl, had a 
stimulating effect on the local flour trade 
last week. Buying was in larger vol- 
ume than during recent weeks, consum- 
ers evidently deciding that the bottom 
of the market had been reached for this 
season. Family patents were quoted on 
Sept. 29 at $7.85 bbl, hard wheat second 
patents at $8.15, and blue-stem second 
patents at $7.15, in straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 19-25 ...... . 29,274 47 

Previous week 27,660 44 

EE 5-0 nin Sata 0.6 9-5 8:0 24,635 39 

po BO Pererirr ree 30,673 49 

Three years ago .......... 57,346 92 

Four years ago ‘is . 18,920 33 

Five years ago hie he . 26,778 53 
. * 

Wheat exports from Portland last 


week consisted of 153,334 bus for Ham- 
burg, 316,666 for Yokohama and Moji, 
101,467 for Dublin, and 171,733 for or- 
ders. J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

After reaching a high level last week, 
the flour market is now facing a down- 
ward trend. Large bookings are continu- 
ing to be received by the mills from 
bakers and brokers. Quotations, Sept. 
22: hard wheat second patent, car lots, 
basis ¥’s, $7.30 bbl; blended second pat- 
ents, $7.10; California pastry, $6.80; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.50; Washing- 
ten-Oregon blue-stem, $7.10; Montana 
straight grade, $8; Dakota straight 
grade, $8.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 


OGDEN 


Pacific Coast demand for flour was 
strong last week, with many inquiries 
from that territory and also from the 
southeastern states. Quotations increased 
slightly, bakers flours being principally 
affected. Although all Ogden mills and 
practically all other intermountain ones 
are operating at capacity, warehouses are 
being kept clear through shipping in- 
structions. Unfilled orders indicate that 
this activity will continue for some time. 

Quotations to the Pacific Coast by Og- 
den mills showed a slight advance in 
strong second patents to $7@7.50 bbl on 
Sept. 25, family patents being quoted at 
$7@7.60 and straights at $6.40@7.20, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Demand from the Southeast for soft 
wheat flours continued active. High pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.65@8.35 bbl and 
straights at $7.45@7.85, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and lower Mississippi River 
common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Intermountain demand _ continued 
steady. Strong second patents were 
quoted at $6.60@7.10 bbl, family pat- 
ents at $6.40@7.10, and straights at $6 
@6.70, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 


O. H. Morgan, president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, has 
been conferring with E. R. Alton, Utah 
manager for the Globe company, regard- 
ing milling and shipping conditions. 

Elwin Vogeler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Jerome (Idaho) 
Milling & Elevator Co., died on Sept. 21 
at Jerome. He was the son of A. H. 
Vogeler, owner of the Vogeler Seed Co., 
Salt Lake City. 

The Ogden Grain Exchange has an- 
nounced that incoming wheat inspections 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
totaled 6,342 cars, or 9,500,000 bus, with 
635 additional car lots inspected at Salt 
Lake. The report shows an increase of 
2,111 cars over the preceding year. 


Lloyd C. Stone has been chosen by the 


MILLER 


Ogden Grain Exchange as chief inspec- 
ter, succeeding Walter J. Morgan, who 
recently resigned to enter the service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Morgan left on Sept. 28 
for Kansas City and Washington, D. C., 
prior to being placed in charge of the 
Pacific Coast office of the hay, feed and 
seed division. W. E. Zuprann. 
OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 

LOS ANGELES ENGINEERS 

Los Anceves, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
section of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers at a meeting on Sept. 18 
elected the following officers: Nels John- 
son, of Van de Camp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, president; Carl Pickering, of the 
Holsum Bakery, vice president; Harry 
Gobrecht, of the California Supply Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Adler, representing the Anker 
Baking Co., Vienna, Germany, addressed 
the meeting, making some comparisons 
between American bakery methods and 
policies and those of his country. 

It was decided to have William Walms- 
ley, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, visit Los Angeles during 
October and conduct a series of meetings. 
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IMPORTED WHEAT USED BY 
COAST MILLS OF COLOMBIA 


About 25 per cent of the wheat con- 
sumed in Colombia is imported, mostly 
from the United States, according to a 
report from William Boaz, commercial 
attaché at Bogota. This imported wheat 
is used by the flour mills on or near the 
coast, as the high cost of transportation 
to the interior makes competition with 
locally grown wheat impossible. At 
present there is not sufficient wheat ob- 
tainable to keep the flour mills at Bogota 
busy, so they expect to import from the 
United States, though the cost deliv- 
ered will be much higher than they are 
paying for local wheat. 

There are some 110,000 acres in wheat 
in Colombia, the average yield being less 
than 9 bus. The reason for this low 
yield is lack of scientific cultivation, use 
of poor seed, and antiquated methods of 
preparing the soil. Poor and expensive 
transportation is the reason for such a 
small acreage under cultivation. The 
Nordeste Railroad, being built by a Bel- 
gian company, will open up many acres 
of fine wheat lands in the department 
of Boyaca. Flour milling capacity in 
Colombia is 5,000 bbls daily. 











Wheat Unloaded at Rosario 


Rosario, Argentina’s Chief Grain Port 


N a recent issue of Commerce Reports, 

William F. Read discusses “Rosario, 

Argentina’s Chief Grain Port,” the 
second most important grain shipping 
point on the Atlantic seaboard,—being 
exceeded only by Montreal, Que.,—serv- 
ing a region comprising 40 per cent of 
the total Argentine population. 

There are eight railroads entering Ro- 
sario from as many directions. Ship- 
ping facilities are excellent, and ocean- 
going vessels up to 25-foot draft are 
able to enter the port and get adequate 
accommodations on arrival. About 40 
ships can be taken care of with the pres- 
ent docking facilities. The channel of 
the Parana is dredged constantly to 
keep it open. 

Mr. Read reports that arrivals of ships 
of all classes during the first 11 months 
of 1925 totaled 3,283; departures, 3,197. 
The port works are operated by a 
French organization, La Sociedad Andén- 
ima, under the supervision of the federal 


| 


r 





one 


government. The concession covers a 
large area and about three miles of 
wharves, along which are operated 380 
miles of railway. ‘The cargo is handled 
by steam and electric cranes. The com- 
pany also operates one of the several 
large grain elevators in this port. 

The territory served by Rosario com- 
prises about 500,000 square miles. 
Wheat, corn, flaxseed and sugar are the 
principal crops. About nine tenths of 
this area is in the provinces of Santa Fé 
and Cordoba. There are in the neigh- 
borhood of 81,500 farms and ranches 
in the region. 

Flour milling is among the most im- 
portant industries of Rosario. During 
1924 52,810,370 kilos of wheat flour, 15,- 
534,341 of graham flour, and 104,376,028 
of bran were exported. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
sacks of wheat awaiting the steamers, 
and their subsequent loading at the Ro- 
sario docks. 





Loading Grain at the Rosario Docks 
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Millers generally are confident of future values in millfeed. A large 
part of the current production, therefore, is going into storage, most of the 


remainder being required to fill contracts. 
in mill asking prices, in spite of slack demand. 


The result is continued firmness 
At present there is apparently 


an abundant supply of roughage on farms but, on the whole, the outlook 
seems to be for light feed crops, which will have to be supplemented very 


largely with mill offals before the winter is over. 
of the market at the moment, and speculative inquiry continues light. 


Mixers are practically out 
Ca- 


nadian mills report increased activity in millfeed owing to the effect of bad 
weather on crops, though Toronto mills find severe competition in damaged 
coarse grains that are being used for feed. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market has a 
little firmer undertone, but otherwise is 
unchanged. Demand is exceedingly quiet, 
dealers only buying to meet current re- 
quirements. Mixers are practically out 
of the market. Spring bran was quoted, 
Sept. 25, at $24 ton, hard winter bran 
$24@24.25, standard middlings $25, flour 
middlings $30@30.50, and red dog $35@ 
36.50. 

Milwaukee.—Largely because of the 
strength displayed by grain, millfeed is 
firmer, although asking limits show no 
change. The easier corn market is some- 
what of a depressing factor. Inquiry is 
more active, especially for deferred ship- 
ment. As a rule, offerings beyond Oc- 
tober shipment are very rare, mills being 
firm in the belief that the heavy consum- 
ing season will witness a broad demand 
without a corresponding increase in the 
supply. Buying of feed has been very 
light all summer, and supplies in all 
hands are believed to be considerably 
below normal. Quotations, Sept. 25: bran 
$23.50@24.50 ton, winter bran $23.20@ 
23.70, standard middlings $24.50@25, 
flour middlings $29.50@80.50, and red 
dog $34.50@35.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Demand for millfeed is 
easier, and little interest is shown by 
buyers. Offerings are slightly stronger, 
but not pressing. Mills in the West are 
storing feed rather than sell at declining 
prices. A sharp turn in the weather on 
Sept. 25 will no doubt result in heavier 
buying. Stocks are low, and little has 
been booked for future delivery. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 25: soft wheat bran $23.50 
ton, hard wheat bran $23, and gray 
shorts $27.50@28. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The millfeed market is 
quiet, with trading limited in all varie- 
ties. Speculative inquiry also is light, 
and the general undertone is a little 
easier. The trade generally is bearish. 
Mill production is steadily increasing, 
and offerings are more than sufficient to 
take care of current buying. Mixers are 
all pretty well stocked up, and are un- 
der no necessity to buy. There is abun- 
dant roughage on farms. During the 
past week there has been some frost and 
light snow, but it is believed that pas- 
turage has not been damaged appre- 
ciably. Some jobbers, however, are of 
the view that, judging from the nervous 
attitude of buyers, it looks as if a big 
wave of buying is imminent, the action 
of the grain markets possibly having 
some influence in determining how quick- 
ly this will occur. The fact that there 
has been a consistent demand for second 
clear for export ever since last winter, 
at prices ranging $12@15 ton over red 
dog, is believed by some to be a strength- 
ening factor in the domestic market for 
red dog, this article being substituted for 
econd clear. One firm has withdrawn 
its quotation on standard bran, consid- 
ering the price level too low. Mills re- 
port little change in the feed situation, 
with continued good business coming 
from the mixed car trade. City mill quo- 
tations: bran $21.50@22 ton, standard 
middlings $22.50@23, flour middlings 
$27.50@29, red dog $33@34, wheat mixed 
ot $27.50@30, and rye middlings $20 

1 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept. 28 Year ago 
GON | van bays v0 1d: -cxss 21.00 $.....@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@23.00 25.00@25.50 


Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.50@34.00 37.00@39.00 

Duluth—Some millfeed interest was 
shown in the local market, but trading 
was generally absent and dullness the 
outstanding feature last week. One mill 
is still working on old contracts, the slow 
sale of flour making it difficult to pro- 
duce enough feed to catch up on orders 
on the books. Curtailed operations on 
the part of the other one left it in no 
position to sell. Mills prefer to play 
safe until more certain of what the flour 
market is going to do. 

Great Falls—West coast feed buyers 
tried to fill their winter supplies at the 
low values of last week. Some feed has 
been sold for deferred shipment, but 
there still is a large amount to be bought. 
Coast values are about $1@1.50 higher. 
Quotations, Sept. 25: bran $20 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $21.50, 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed values under- 
went some reaction after a moderate 
strengthening last week. Demand from 
small buyers was rather good early, par- 
ticularly for shorts, but it did not last 
beyond a few days, and prices sagged 
back to former levels. Many mills con- 
tinue to store feed, and offerings from 
first hands are not heavy. A consider- 
able amount of the current production is 
still being applied on contracts, which 
also has a tendency to support the pres- 
ent levels. Millers generally are confi- 
dent of future values, in view of the light 
feed crops in prospect. Quotations, Sept. 
25, basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, 
$20.50@21 ton; brown shorts, $24@24.50; 
gray shorts, $25@26. 

Hutchinson.—Increased output of feed 
and pronounced apathy on the part of 
the trade is giving mills some concern. 
In cases, rented storage has been found 
necessary, all available mill storage be- 
ing full. Prices show a weaker trend, 
bran being quoted on Sept. 25 at $22 
ton, mill-run $25, and gray shorts $28. 


Salina.—The feed trade was a little 
quieter last week, although there was a 
good demand for gray shorts and a fair 
call for bran. Quotations, Sept. 23, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.10@1.15 per 100 
lbs; mill-run, $1.25@1.30; gray shorts, 
$1.40@1.50. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market is er- 
ratic, with an advance occurring early 
last week, and a subsequent decline. In- 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


quiry for deferred deliveries is persist- 
ent, but millers are unwilling to sell. 
Quotations, Sept. 25, basis car lots, Mis- 
souri River: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, $24; 
gray shorts, $26. 

W ichita.—Millfeed demand is fair. Most 
sales made have been in mixed car lots to 
local territory. Prices, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 24: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, 
$24@25; gray shorts, $28. 

Oklahoma City.——A keen demand for 
millfeed continued last week, and the 
supply was limited by reduced mill opera- 
tions. Feeding increased in southwest- 
ern and southeastern states. Straight 
bran sold on Sept. 25 at $1.10 per 100 
lbs, mill-run at $1.20, and gray shorts at 
$1.40. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed seems to be an un- 
certain proposition, and even when it 
shows some signs of developing strength, 
it is unable to maintain it. Pasturage is 
in excellent condition on account of re- 
cent rains, but millfeed is needed, never- 
theless. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Sept. 24, at $26 ton, mixed feed 
$28 and middlings $30, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville-——There was an unusual de- 
mand for millfeed last week, and stocks 
have been greatly lowered. The price 
shows a slight advance. Quotations, 
Sept. 25: bran, $24 ton; mixed feed, $27; 
shorts, $28@29. 

Indianapolis.—Only a fair demand for 
millfeed was in evidence last week, and 
prices remained unchanged. The output 
of mills was about normal for this sea- 
son of the year. Quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, 100-lb burlaps, per 
ton: winter bran, $26@28; gray shorts, 
$31@33; mixed feed, $28.50@30; red dog, 
$40@42. 

THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Feed was stronger last week, 
and prices are up about 50c. Demand 
has increased, and brokers report that 
inquiries indicate a good fall business. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: red dog, $45@47 
ton; winter wheat wane $34.50@ 
35.50; flour middlings, $33@33.50; bran, 
$32@33; standard middlings, $31@81. 50. 

Memphis.—Slightly easier prices are 
reported in millfeed, but business is very 
light. Oklahoma offered wheat bran on 
Sept. 23 at $23.50 ton, but other points 
asked $24. Gray shorts at $28.50@29 
failed to interest buyers. Consumers an- 
ticipate lower prices. 

Nashville—The millfeed market is de- 
cidedly improved, many mills reporting 
better demand. Prices had a firm tone. 
Quotations, Sept. 25: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $25@27 ton; standard middlings, 


$28@30. 
THE EAST 

Buffalo.—Mills have plenty of old un- 
filled orders, and are holding quotations 
firmly. Present orders will run well in- 
to next month. Mills continue to offer 
only in mixed cars with flour. Jobbers 
have some to offer at 50c@$l1 under 
mill figures. Quotations, Sept. 25: bran 
$26@26.50 ton, standard middlings $27 
@27.50, flour middlings $32.50, and red 
dog $38.50. 

Boston.—Local receivers report bran 
and middlings slightly firmer, with other 
wheat feeds steady. There is little de- 
mand at the advanced prices. Local 
stocks are only fair. Some sales of Ca- 
nadian pure bran were made last week 
at $29.75@30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, with Canadian middlings at 
$32.50. Offerings from Canada are light, 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 28, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Gneee Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
i RA ee er @..... $21.50@22.00 $. -@. . $28.50@29.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @. cesee Doses 20. 50@21. 00 23. 00 @23. 50 rere. rere 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... WP vvtw'e . aveec @ ovcee 23.50@24.00 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings*..,. .....@..... 22.50 @23.00 24. 00@24. 50 weeee@..... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @. 27.560 @29.00 25.00@26.00 27.50@28.00 32.00@33.00 
ee GD cavcancdedcasican atoak @. 33.00 @34.00 61... @ireee caves @..... 40.00@41.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Mting BOR. «60.6 ocd ete $26.00@26.50 $29.50 @30.50 $29.75@31.00 $27.50@28.50 $.....@. ° 
Hard winter bran ......- wees @...... 30.00 @30.50 29.75@30.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... 
on Re ee ree @..... 30.50@31.00 30.75@31.00 28.00@29.00 25. 00@27. 00 
Standard middlings*.... 27.00@27.50 31.00@32.00  380.75@31.00 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @32.50 37.00@39.00 36.00@36.50 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
rae @38.50 43.00 @44.00 coset Oe oVeb co Weeds!  anwe SE peeks 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........065 Gecvse @ 29.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.00 
TWieMINOS: 56.546305° & dee @ 24.00 @ 26.00 vITk 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 
Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
| from Canada in the month of 
| August, 1926, as officially reported, 
| amounted to 8,063 tons, valued at | 
$161,263. Of this amount 7,871 | 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 














most of the business being done by re- 
sellers. Other feeds show a slight de- 
cline in prices, with a slow demand. Quo- 
tations, on Sept. 25, for prompt or early 
October shipment, in 100-lb sacks, as fol- 
lows: spring bran, $29.75@31 ton; hard 
winter bran, $30.75@31; standard mid- 
dlings, $30.75@31; flour middlings, $36.25 
@36.50; mixed feed, $31.75@37.50; red 
dog, $42; stock feed, $36.50; reground 
oat hulls, $11.50. 

Baltimore.—Aside from soft winter 
bran, which is $1 lower, millfeed is hard 
to move. Quotations, Sept. 25, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $28.50@29; 
soft winter bran, $29@30; standard mid- 
dlings, $29@30; flour middlings, $32@ 33 
red dog, 40@41. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and some varieties are a shade 
firmer, but trade is quiet. Quotativns, 
Sept. 25, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$29.50@380.50 ton, hard winter bran $30@ 
80.50, soft winter ,bran 30.50@31, stand- 
ard middlings $31@32, flour middlings 
$37@39, as to quality, and red dog $43 
@44. 

Pittsburgh—Little demand for iill- 
feed was noted last week, the bulk of the 
business being in small lots. No inclina- 
tion was shown by consumers to antici- 
pate their future needs. Prices were 
slightly lower. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
standard middlings, $28.50@29 ton; flour 
middlings, $33.50@34.50; spring bran, 
$27@28; red dog, $39.50@40.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle. — Millfeed was _ considerably 
firmer last week than for some time. 
Demand was good, and most of the coast 
mills have sold as far ahead as they 
care to. California demand continued 
good. Prices were generally $1 ton high- 
er, Washington mills, on Sept. 25, quot- 
ing $23@24 ton for mill-run to jobbers, 
and Montana mills $23.50@24 for mixed 
feed. Washington pure white middlings 
sold at $31. 

Ogden.—Millfeed prices advanced last 
week, demand being stronger. Utah 
millfeed, on Sept. 25, was quoted in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles at $27@28 
ton for red bran, $30 for white bran, 
$28@29 for blended, and $41 for mid- 
dlings. Live stock feeding in lower val- 
leys is starting earlier this fall, owing to 
continued drouth in the mountain areas. 
This is expected further to increase the 
demand. 


Los Angeles.—While the millfeed mar- 
ket was slightly healthier last week, buy- 
ing is still slow. All prices, with the 
exception of bran, which was increased 
slightly, were lowered. Quotations, Sept. 
22: Kansas bran, $31 ton; white mill- 
run, $30; red mill-run, $27. 50; blended 
mill-run, $28; flour middlings, $42. 


Portland.—Millfeed is much firmer. 
Mill-run was quoted on Sept. 25, in 
straight cars, at $23 ton, and middlings 
at $38. There is a good demand trom 
northwestern feeding sections, and also 
some inquiry from California. Stocks 
are fairly large, but not excessive in view 
of the increased buying. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Mills report little det iand 
for millfeed. There is practically no it 
quiry for bran, but shorts are selling it 
a limited way. The bad weather during 
harvest rendered a large portion o: the 
coarse grain crop fit only for feeding 
purposes, and this, coupled with excel 
lent pasturage, is reducing sales of milk 
feed. There was no change in prices last 
week, Quotations, Sept. 25: bran 92! 
ton, shorts $31 and middlings $88, juts 
mixed cars, cash terms, delivered, Ot 
tario points. 

Montreal.—Stocks of shorts and mit 
dlings are very low and there is a keel 
demand for both, especially for mi¢ 
dlings. Bran is more plentiful than mi 
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September 29, 1926 


dlings, and sales of straight cars are be- 
ing made. The weather has again been 
bad, and it appears that the usual fall 
decline in feed prices will not occur this 
year. Demand from exporters is fairly 
active. Quotations, Sept. 24: bran $29.25 
ton, shorts $31.25, middlings $38.25, jutes, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, less 
95c cash discount. At Fort William: 
bran $22, shorts $24, middlings $31. 

Vancouver.—Millfeed remains in good 
demand, the slight surplus of last week 
having been cleaned up with ease. Abun- 
dant pastures have checked demand. 
American millfeed is not freely available 
here at the moment, nor can it be laid 
down at a figure equal to the prices set 
by Canadian mills. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts throughout the western provinces 
is good. Recent inclement weather has 
resulted in inereased activity in these 
commodities, and mills have only small 


stocks on hand. Quotations, Sept. 25, 
Fort William basis: Manitoba, bran $24 
ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shoris $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $25@27, 
shori!s $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, 
shor's $30. 


EUROPE 
London, Eng., Sept. 8—There are con- 
stant complaints of the poor trade ex- 
ed in offals. Bran has been in 


peri 
very poor demand, and prices have eased, 
with sellers at £5@£5 5s ton, ex-mill, 


for ordinary quality. Horses are the 


pal consumers of this article, and 


Trin¢ 

they ire employed very largely in the 
coal {rade. Owing to the coal stoppage, 
they still are grazing. Middlings are 
fairly firm, although a needy seller would 
have to accept about £6 12s 6d ton, ex- 
mill. Owing to scarcity, Plate pollards 


are inclined to harden, and there are sell- 
ers of afloat parcels at £5 1s 3d, but for 
shipment from October to December the 
price is £5 6s 3d. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings afloat are offered at £7 5s, but 
for shipment for September and October 
they are held at £7 6s 3d. 

Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 7.—Mill offals 
are quiet. Bran seems to be weakest. 
There is no inclination on the part of 
millers to accept lower prices, but the 
falling off in demand is bound to have an 
effect, and bran may be looked on as too 
dear at £7 10s ton for best white, and 
£7 for medium qualities. Red bran of 
good make is slightly firmer, though 
there are sellers at £7 or a little under. 
The call for sharps and pollards is not 
quite so brisk, but prices have been well 
maintained at about £8 10s@£9 for 
good white. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 

ending Sept. 25, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 687 672 14,179 15,429 

Kansas City .. 1,960 620 8,380 7,060 

New York .... 2 3 eve eee 

SOR v-wtevas 32 20 

Baltimore ..... 282 224 

Philadelphia .. 360 440 hee ye 

Milwaukee .... 1,645 1,260 2,185 2,757 
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Memphis.—Mixed feed movement is 
quiet, but holding up fairly well, in view 
of the fact that most sections have good 
pastures and home supplies of feed are 
larger than usual. Conditions in the cot- 
ton market restrict buying. In poultry 
and dairy feeds, conditions are more fa- 
vorable and demand is holding up well. 


St. Lowis—There was little change in 
the mixed feed market last week. New 
bookings were light, but shipping instruc- 
tions were fair on old orders. Good pas- 
tures held business back, but the recent 
change in the weather will, no doubt, 
result in much heavier bookings in the 
near future. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Sept. 25, at $41 ton, high 
grade horse feed $38, and scratch feed 
$45.50. 


Toronto.—There is a fairly brisk mar- 
ket for all lines of mixed feeds. Oat 
chop was increased $5 during the week, 
and crushed oats $1. Other prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
oat chop $45.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$43.25, crushed oats $43.25, barley meal 
$42.25, corn meal $42.25, feed wheat 
$52.25, oat feed $26.25, cottonseed meal 
$52.25, chick feed $60.25, car lots, deliv- 
ered at Ontario country points; less than 
car lots are quoted at the same prices, 
but the basis is f.o.b., point of ship- 
ment; discount for cash, 25c ton. 


Chicago.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in quiet demand, with dairy feeds least 
active, owing to good pasturage. Coun- 
try dealers are not inclined to buy feeds 
on the present market, and are taking 
only pressing requirements. 

Montreal.—Buyers of mixed feed are 
tuking the usual quantities. Prices are 
firm. Quotations, Sept. 24: special high 
grade feed $43 ton, first grade feeds $38 
@39, second grade $34@36.25, third grade 
$29, chicken feed $69, growing mash $72, 
first quality scratch grains $54, seconds 
$51, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, 
ex-track, cash. 

Nashville—Some increase in sales of 
mixed feeds was reported last week, al- 
though business continued quiet. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 25: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$30@40 ton; dairy feed, $32@43; poul- 
try scratch feed, $40@50; poultry mash 
feed, $60@70. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Buffalo—tThere is no particular de- 
mand for cottonseed meal. Offerings 
are ample and prices easy. Quotations, 
Sept. 25: 43 per cent, $35 ton; 41 per 
cent, $33.50; 36 per cent, $31.50. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal mar- 
ket is featureless, and demand spotted. 
Prices are a little lower, being quoted, 
Sept. 25, at $34.50@35 ton for 43 per 
cent, and $32@33 for 41 per cent, Chi- 
cago. 

Boston.—A quiet demand for cotton- 
seed meal prevails, with the market 
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weaker and about $1 lower. Buyers are 
only supplying immediate needs. Ship- 
pers are offering meal at $33@39.50 ton, 
Boston. points, prompt or first half Oc- 
tober shipment, in 100-lb sacks. 

Memphis.—An easier tone prevails in 
cottonseed meal, with quotations unset- 
tled because of the unexpectedly large 
government crop estimate, fixing the in- 
dicated yield at nearly 16,000,000 bales. 
Fairly good business has been done at 
$27 for 41 per cent meal and at $28.50 
for 43, but the influence of the increased 
crop estimate is expected to be down- 
ward, as mills are all running and output 
is increasing. 

New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
continue in very light demand, and in- 
quiries are unsatisfactory. Quotations, 
Sept. 23, f.o.b., New Orleans: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$25.50 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $29; hulls, sound 
quality, $6; linters, first cut 5@6c Ib, 
second cut 3@3\c. 

Milwaukee.—While the price of cotton- 
seed meal is about unchanged, the mar- 
ket is somewhat ‘easier, some concessions 
being reported. There is not much trad- 
ing, although buyers are more inclined 
to discuss later shipment meal. A _ bet- 
ter demand is believed imminent, and 
deferred stuff is held more firmly than 
spot. Quotation, Sept. 25, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $32@35 ton. 

Los Angeles—New crop cottonseed 
meal is being awaited, and little buying 
is going on. Sept. 22, cottonseed meal 
was quoted at $38 ton. 

London, Eng., Sept. 8.—Cottonseed 
cakes are firm, with sellers at £5 17s 6d 
@£6.ton, ex-mill. Cakes made in Lon- 
don from Bombay seed are offered at 
£5 7s 6d. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—A fair to good demand 
is reported for screenings, with the gen- 
eral situation unchanged from that pre- 
vailing for the past two or three weeks. 
Prices are the same as a week ago. 
Light-weight screenings are quoted at $1 
@10.50 ton, medium $5@12, and heavy 
$10@15. Good country screenings, suit- 
able for cleaning and separating, are 
quoted at $13@16. Mill oats are priced 
at 20@25c bu. 

Duluth—Mill oats were quoted on 
Sept. 25 at 22@26c bu, according to 
weight and quality. Heavy wheat screen- 
ings were quoted at $8@10 ton. Light- 
weight stuff does not seem to be wanted. 
There is little call for barley screenings. 
Flaxseed screenings are wanted, but are 
in small supply. 

Toronto.—Screenings are considered 
cheap at present prices, and are in good 
demand by feeders. Supplies are getting 
scarce, but the new crop soon will be on 
the market. Quotations, Sept. 25: gov- 
ernment standard recleaned screenings 
$23.50@25 ton, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Sept. 25, at $3 ton, Fort. William 
basis. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Sept. 27, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
OS A Are $23.00 $21.00@21.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.50 21.50@22.00 
Middlings ............ 26.50 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 27.00@27.50 
DT Tn neh be 63.6 he o's 39.00 32.50@33.00 
Mixed feed .......... 28.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 42.75 @43.50 
BPE Sccccccvecceeges Ome 29.50@30.00 
Middlings* 30.50@31.00 
Red dog* 41.00 @ 43.00 

Duluth— 

Bran ...ssecsssseeeses 24.00 22.00@22.50 
Middlings ............ 27.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.00 27.00@28.00 
a a eee 40.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran .......eeeeeeeee- 26.50 23.50@24.60 
Brown shorts ........ 32.00 25.50@26.00 
GROW GOT occ cctanes 35.00 27.00@28.00 
ST «a+ é oa 00:0 60s 8.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pee BOOM. «0 000606000 28.50 26.50@27.50 
BBFBR. cc cccssccccvcccce 89:00 86.600036.60 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 82.00@32.50 
Pa orr 44.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 37.50 33.50@34.00 
EE 54 Péirs 205s 49:6 45.00 44.50@45.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ..... -.++. 24.50 21.00@22.00 
DE Bia dwams «i's o's 6be 24.00 20.50@21.50 
Brown shorts ......... 81.00 24.00@24.50 
em MONOs. .. weccwces 4 33.00 25.00@26.00 
Se NE d's ceee'es 49005 44.50 36.00@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 29.50@30.00 
Pure bran ........... 32.00 29.50@30.00 
DPI BRAM ..cccccove $1.50 29.00@29.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 30.00@30.50 


Te oe «++» 44.00 40.50@41.00 
ver am 42.00 36.00@41.00 


Red dog 
Flour middlings 


Milwaukee— 


a 27.2 23.20 @ 23.70 
SE td «he ahd 0044400 b 25.5 23.50 @24.50 
Ee ereereei re 24.50@ 25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 @30.50 
OO eae 34.50@35.50 
Pes GE vccan caveaco 20.00 @21.50 


Cottonseed meal 30.00 @33.00 





Brewers’ dried grainst.. 29.00 @30.00 

BEE BOOM? fesicscces fi 36.00 @37.50 

Gluten feedt? .......... 39.30 .....@81.76 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





Chicago.—Demand for buckwheat flour 


was quiet last week. A little buying was 
reported during the previous week, but 
it has dropped .off. It is a little early 
for free buying, but if the present cool 
weather continues, an improvement is ex- 
pected. Pure white buckwheat flour was 
quoted, Sept. 25, at $3.85@4 per 100 lbs, 
jute, Chicago. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Spot demand for dried but- 
termilk has improved, and future busi- 
ness continues quite active. Prices are 
unchanged, being on Sept. 25, 10@I11c 
lb, Chicago. 
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Canada and Liverpool Dominate Wheat 


Wheat futures were weaker last week, and declined about 2c 
Better news regarding the weather in Canada was re- 


period Sept. 21-27. 


in the 


ceived, and opinion was freely expressed that, although rain had undoubtedly 
done some damage, its effect had probably been exaggerated. 

The coal strike in Great Britain is beginning to be felt more seriously, 
and news that the miners had rejected terms offered by the operators was a 


weakening factor. 


This is not due to the fact that there will be any smaller 


demand for wheat from the United Kingdom, as bakers state that more bread 
is now being eaten in the mining districts than for some time, but the pro- 
longed struggle has caused shipping rates to soar, with the result that the 
importer is afraid of committing himself, lest the strike should end and allow 


a reduction in rates. 


The rate situation has not only been responsible for 


a poor demand from Great Britain, but has also caused Europe to restrict 


purchases. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Light offerings of wheat 
caused higher cash premiums early last 
week, mr they failed to sustain the 
gains. Local millers absorbed most of- 
ferings of red winters and part of the 
hard winters, while outside millers took 
a fair quantity of hard winters and 
springs. Export sales of hard winters 
were fair. Premiums on No. 1 red were 
242@2%,c¢ over September, No. 2 red 142 
@2c over, No. 3 red September price to 
2c under, No. 1 hard 7@8c over Septem- 
ber, No. 2 hard 6@7c over, No. 3 hard 
1@3c over, No. 1 aark northern 4@11c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 2@9c over, 
No. 3 dark northern 1@5c over, No. 1 
northern 3@8c over. 

Minneapolis.—Wheat receipts have 
continued light during the past weck:. 
The dry grain is firm, selling at 1@3c 
over the Chicago December price. Ordi- 
nary wheat, especially the wet, is of slow 
sale. Ordinary No. 1 is quoted at 2c 
under to Chicago December price; 11 
per cent ro in, le under to 2c over 
December; 114% per cent, option price 
to 8c over; 12 per cent, 1@4c over; 12% 
per cent, 3@6c over; 13 per cent, 5@ 
10c over; 14 per cent, 8@13c over; 15 
per cent, 9@I14c over. 

Based on the close, Sept. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in.northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.27 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.25; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.82, No. 1 northern $1.30; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.14. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 25 
was $1.40@1.55%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39@1.45%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 28 at $1.417%4@1.52%, and No. 1 
northern $1.407%4,@1.43%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 25 
was $1.275%,@1.87%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.255%4@1.383%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 28 at $1.80%@1.36%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.27%@1.82%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 25, 1926, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...14,808 19,478 18,658 15,610 
Duluth ....... 10,637 20,611 13,926 8,887 
Totals ...... 25,345 40,089 32,584 24,497 


Winnipeg.—Wheat continues to be al- 
most entirely governed by weather con- 
ditions and showed considerable strength 
last week, an upward tendency in prices 
being noted throughout the session. Ex- 
port business was disappointing, export- 
ers being unwilling to follow the ad- 
vances, and the ocean rate situation also 
has restricted this class of buying. In 
the cash market, demand for Nos. 2 and 
8 northern has been moderately good, 
with No. 1 more or less neglected. Quo- 
tation for No. j northern, in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur, on Sept. 25, 
$1.42% bu. 


Duluth—Local and outside millers 


were in the market for spring supplies 
last week. When satisfied they dropped 
out, and the market became flat. Mill 
buyers took the best offerings, and ele- 
vators the surplus, The basis was 
switched from the September delivery to 
the December, but did not exert any 
marked change in premiums. Durum was 
wanted by millers and elevators. Ship- 
pers worked some export business, to 
move out via Montreal, but inquiry at 
times dragged. No. 1 dark closed Sept. 
25 at $1.414%4.@1.53% bu, No. 2 dark 
$1.394%,.@1.51%, No. 3 dark $1.36%@ 
1.454%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.39% 
@1A6Y%,, 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-—Amber durum—, --Durum— 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
18... 184% @147% 133% @147% 137% 137% 
20... 182% @146% 131% @146% 136% 136% 
21... 1385 @149 134 @149 139 139 
22... 185% @149% 134% @149% 139% 139% 
23... 1365 @150% 1355 @150% 140% 140% 
24... 184% @148% 133% @148% 138% 138% 
26. 133% @147% 132% @147% 137% 137% 


Ke ansas City.—No outstanding feature 
was present in the cash wheat market 
last week. Prices reflected the tone of 
futures, closing practically unchanged. 
Some local mills which have been fairly 
regular buyers withdrew from the mar- 
ket. Shippers bought moderate quanti- 
ties of high strength wheat. Elevator 
demand was fair. Prices, Sept. 25: hard 
winter wheat, No. 1 $1.3242@1.89 bu, No. 
2 $1.82@1.3842, No. 3 $1.31@1.37%4, No. 
4 $1.30@1.3642; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.82%% 
@1.33, No. 2 $1.8142@1.32, No. 3 $1.29@ 
1,31, No. 4 $1.26@1.29. 

St. Louis—A fairly good demand 
exists for straight milling grades of soft 
wheat, and prices remain steady. Lim- 
ited outlet for garlicky descriptions, and 
not much demand for low grades. Coun- 
try mill-order buyers and local mills 
cleaned up about all the good wheat. 
Hard wheat steady. Local mills wanted 
wheat, and sound grades were scarce. 
Receipts last week were 425 cars, against 
421 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Sept. 25: No. 1 red $1.40142@1.41 bu, No. 
2 red $1.89@1.40, No. 3 red $1.37; No. 1 
hard $1.42, No. 2 hard $1.40@1.41%, No. 
3 hard $1.404%, No. 4 hard $1.85@1.36. 


Toledo.—Continued rains have done 
material damage to wheat, some being so 
damp as to be unmerchantable. Toledo 
millers were bidding $1.29 bu for No. 
2 red, Toledo rate points, on Sept. 24. 


Milwaukee.—Under small offerings and 
a good demand, the cash wheat market 
is firm. Best hard winter rules 6@8c 
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over the September option, while choicest 

_ dark hard is 6@9c over. Closing quota- 
tions, Sept. 25: No. 1 Dakota da rk north- 
ern $1.41@1.44 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.41@1.43, No. 1 red winter $1.36@1.38, 
No. 1 durum $1.29@1.30. 

Indianapolis.—Cash wheat in car lots 
was slightly higher last week. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 25: No. 2 red $1.29@1.30 bu, 
and No. 2 hard $1.28@1.29. 

Nashville—Wheat is moving in mod- 
erate volume. Southeastern mills are 
fairly well stocked, and it is not neces- 
sary to go into terminal markets at pres- 
ent on any important scale. Prices were 
irregular last week, with the trend up- 
ward. 

Seattle—Demand for wheat was active 
last week, but little was available, as 
farmers withdrew from the market dur- 
ing the midweek advance in quotations. 
Coast quotations followed the Winnipeg 
market more closely than Chicago, as the 
coast is competing for the same business 
as Canada. Quotations, to arrive, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, Sept. 24: soft and western 

white and Big Bend blue-stem, $1.35 bu; 


hard winter and_ northern spring, 
$1.3342; western red, $1.824%. Futures, 
bulk, coast: September, basis No. 2, 
$1.314%4; December, basis No. 2, $1.35; 


May, basis No. 1, $1.41%. 

Portland.—Wheat was strong last 
week. There was a brisk demand from 
exporters, and the volume of business 
was limited only by the offerings. Sales 
by farmers have decreased since prices 
strengthened. Bids on Sept. 25 were 
$1.35 bu for club, soft white and hard 
winter, and $1.34 for soft red. 


Great Falls.—From one to ten inches 
of snow are now lying in the wheat fields. 
Probably 70 per cent of the grain has 
been threshed. Farmers are holding a 
large part of their wheat. Choice No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted on 
Sept. 25 at $1.30 bu, delivered, Great 
Falls. 

New York—Changes in the wheat 
market were largely influenced by the 
weather, and prices were erratic. Ex- 
port business was slow on account of the 


British coal strike resulting in high 
freight rates. New York quotations, 
Sept. 24: domestic wheat, September 
$1.40% bu, December $1.435%, May 
$1.48%. Cash grain quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.49; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1. 614%2; No. 2 


hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.55; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.62%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.45%4. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Sept. 25 
was “4c lower to 1%4c higher than in the 
preceding week, with export demand 
quiet, but stocks, mostly domestic, show- 
ing a decrease of 222,000 bus. Closing 
prices, Sept. 25: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.4142; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.33; No. 3, $1.30; southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.82; No. 3, $1.29; No. 
4, $1.26; No. 5, $1.23; range of southern 
bag lots by sample for week, $1.18@1.27. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat advanced 4¥2c 
early last week, but then eased off 14c 
and closed quiet. Quotations, Sept. 25, 
car lots in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.42 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.354 bid. 


Vancouver.—Opportunity for booking 
parcels of wheat in Vancouver has been 
prevented by advance in the October op- 
tion in Winnipeg. It is held by many 
operators that considerable damage has 
been done by the weather, but it is 
doubtful if this has been as great as 
stated. Exporters are optimistic as re- 
gards shipments from Vancouver during 
the ensuing season, and especially to the 
Orient, which shows a decided partiality 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 





Wheat to— Sept. 18, °26 


-~Week ending 
Sept. 19,'25 Sept. 11, '26 


July 1 to———. 
Sept. 18, °26 Sept. 19, ’°25 








OS Ie eer a 96,000 = = suave. 235,000 3,485,000 507,000 
United Kingdom ....... 2,087,000 1,126,000 1,038,000 18,742,000 4,399,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,699,000 1,346,000 2,365,000 24,940,000 9,490,000 
oo Sere Tee O47,000 8 = ‘nieces 759,000 5,929,000 3,800,000 
Other countries ........ 1,462,000 722,000 508,000 4,988,000 1,263,000 
TOORID cei cece meewas *6,990,000 3,194,000 4,905,000 58,084,000 19,459,000 
BROSTOT ia ccnc ccc vevtsccciues 787,000 2,091,000 725,000 5,201,000 12,682,000 
CORT onc eis eee cwe cc ccsce cerns 208,000 218,000 162,000 2,548,000 1,963,000 
OBR: cc cccvcescccvccatonscos 246,000 1,334,000 119,000 1,617,000 13,740,000 
RYO ncciccscveccccvccsccccses ‘i> 5 Sei 463,000 3,965,000 5,141,000 


*Including 1,457,000 





bus via Pacific ports. 
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for the middle and lower grades. Price 
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levels, it is believed, will be conducive po 
to an added interest on the part of the 25, | 
transpacific buyer. with 
Toronto.—A few days of good weather lar 3 
early in the week stimulated harvesting 57@! 
operations and improved delivery of On- reku 
tario wheat. Prices went slightly lower In 
last week. Quotations, Sept. 25: new 25, s 
crop red or white of milling grades $1.15 peasy 
@1.20 bu, in wagon lots at mill doors; quote 
in car lots, f.o.b., shipping points, $1.23 at 36 
@1.26. The net result for the week in Vv 
western wheat was a decline of Yc bu ot 
On Sept. 25 No. 1 northern was quoted -, 
at $1.52% bu, track, Bay ports. Quot 
London, Eng., Sept. 8.—Wheat prices ae 
are easier, and demand slow. No. | y 
northern, on passage, sold at 56s, for Ba 
’ +} 
September shipment 54s 414d, and for 2 “a 
October-November 50s 9d@5ls_ 10%%4d; white, 
No. 2 northern for September shipment Phi 
52s 9d, No. 3 northern 49s 44%.d@49s 64: light 
No. 2 hard winter 49s 9d@50s 6d, ac prices 
cording to position; No. 2 red winter, is on 
49s 3d. No, 2 
Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 8.—It now seems 52% ( 
quite likely that Russia will not export Bu; 
the 5,000,000 qrs expected. Reports of ness, 
crops and supplies in Russia and Dan- in th 
ubian countries are unfavorable. Offers of to} 
are put forward sparingly. It is certain tween 
that no large exports will be made jf tions, 
the spring crop is poor. The Danubian bu, N 
crops have suffered from rains, and the and i: 
shipping movement is slow, but the some 
frontier trade may be more active. Pii 
last 
COARSE GRAINS Wet 
Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains a 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept : 
25, and the closing prices on Sept. 2, a 
pe yon ely: No. 3 white oats, 388@4i Ke, PENN 
%,@1W Yee ; No. 2 rye, 9142@95%c 
petty 9442c; barley, 53@67c, 52@67¢. Pn 
Duluth. — Barley buyers apparentl plan fc 
have filled eastern needs and have with ing sc 
drawn to await developments. There a joint 
were fair shipping operations last week. Penns 
The market closed unchanged at 52(065¢ the Pe: 
bu on Sept. 25. The oats market con- tion, hi 
tinues narrow. Feeders seem to cen- The 1 
tralize on heavy oats. Eastern inquiry CW. | 
is negligible. No. 3 white, track, were berg, s« 
quoted, Sept. 25, at 37%,@39%c bu, lins an 
based 4@6c under the Chicago December commit 
delivery. No. 1 cash rye maintains its Ward, 
2c discount under the local December and Ho 
contract. Business keeps up to the ce Mr. Sch 
pacity of receipts, the movement at n0MMM attend | 
time having assumed any importance sided, 
Mills actually are not buying much. Out- i tary. 
side demand has fallen off. Stocks are A gen 
increasing moderately. conclusi 
Chicago.—Light offerings made cashfi™ advisab] 
rye values firm last week. No. 2 sold onfimm have a 
Sept. 25 at 95@98c. Small offers of cash school 
oats, and most of them grading lovjmm legislatu 
necessitated buyers paying more. Quo of the s 
tations, Sept. 25: No. 2 white 42%,@H@ ‘Support 
45%c, No. 3 white 39%,@43%4c, No. im ability. 
white 36@42%4c. 

: , H. A. 
Milwaukee.—Strong coarse grain ma-i Row)y< 
kets ruled last week, cash rye advancint il Chamber 
1@2c and oats 2@2\%4c. There is a good hearings 
demand for rye, especially for dry, whic Comm isc 

is in sparse supply. Receipts of oats 
are light, and cereal mills are constant) j%——— 








in the market for choice heavy. Malt: 
sters and pearlers are good customers it 
the barley market, offerings of the better 
qualities being light. Closing quotations 
Sept. 25: No. 2 rye, 964%c bu; No. 3 
white oats, 4412@44%c; malting barley 
63@74c, pearling 74@75c. 


Winnipeg.—There was considerable at 
tivity last week in oats, for which therta@ 
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5 13 


$51.95 





was a ready sale in the near-by fuluresgi™ !.90 
Barley was not wanted, and the othe iss5 
grains did not share the demand thal : 
existed for oats. The cash market w# ” 
dull, with little business passing. Quote 1.75 
tions, Sept. 25: No. 2 Canadian westerly | 7 
oats, 55%4c bu; barley, 62%c; rye, 93h iso 
Toronto.—Demand for coarse grzins i * 
good, and dealers report a steady busifmm 1} “au 
ness. Western oats are scarce a‘ bi 1.55 
ports, and prices were about 3¥2c hig 1.50 43, 
er. American corn declined Ic, w t 
other prices were unchanged. Quoteg™™ '45)/___ 
tions, Sept. 25: Ontario oats 42@4(c DUM 1.40 
barley 60@63c, rye 85@88c, car lot, ,. 
track, country points; No. 2 yellow com 
all-rail from Chicago, Hamilton freight 1.30 
921%%c; western oats, No. 1 feed 60c, ci.fg 1.25 i 
Bay ports; sample grades, 58c. 1.20 | 
Boston.—A firm market for oats OH 115 , 
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ists, with a fairly good demand. Old 


oats for shipment were quoted, on Sept. 
25, at 62@64c bu for fancy 40-42 ibs, GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 




































































































































with fancy 38-40 Ibs at 59@6l1c; regu- 

lar 38-40 lbs, 58@59c; regular 36-38 lbs, SSE ST een ane ee es ae j 

7@58c; new regula ; = ‘ EA ins seu 

B1@ . —— “ ay se a Ibs, 55@57c; Wheat—Receipts, Shi and United States—Grain Stocks Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

regular : . Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat Commercial stocks of grain in store and Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- afloat at the principal markets of the Unitea ‘Stocks of wheat held on Sept. 18, in the 


i lis. — i : 
Indianapo Local quotations, Sept United States, Canada and the United King- 


ported for the week ending Sept. 25, in States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
















































































25, showed strength in _both grades of bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 25, as reported to the United States Bureau 49M, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
cash oats in car lots. No. 2 white were i Shipments Stocks of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
od at 3914@42c bu, and No. 3 white 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 — the United States and Canada, with com- 
quote = ae : te Mpls. .....2,5174,813 615 1,872 8,520 5,294 American "in tang Parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
at 36/2@38%4c. Kan. City..1,429 742 1,089 533 15,620 4.980 wheat saeraees 4 atzees Changes 
Sr ne Ae re ,379, ,477, 
Nashville—There was littledemand for Chic#80 ... 4721,392 254 254 ... ... Rye 2? 10,774,000 1.257.000 Week from Totals 
: 4 New York..1, $931, 9141,372 1,824 1,593 472 7 * 3¢'871. 5 ih endin -8 
: : d - 4 pre- Sept. 19 
oats last week. Shippers reported light Boston .... 13 92 sede weet e eee e nese eens 7,871,000 noes ss Wheat Sept. 18 vious week 1925 
offerings, with prices sharply higher. Baltimore... 475 214 592 689 3,871 2,501 | ll lle deat Ste Be a United States*... 77,947 44,168 46,513 
t 2 J Philadelphia 232 285 149 182 2,029 1,226 wayeocad "TES. "516. United Statest 3,493 +329 (2,871 
Quot ry a No. 3 white, 49c Mitwantes.. 68 %44 3 (17 — _ oo eer re 753,000 3,516,000 Cumeiie i. 21/901 42,207 28'016 
bu; No. 4 white, 45c D.-Superior 3,085 5,359 1,195 3,647 8,909 11,731 ——— —- - 
Baitimore.—Oat prices, Sept. 25: No. Fa ns TE y Ee, Sh ae oc, oe Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks cree 21-25 Meee, SONOS. VY UUS 
2 white, domestic, 50@5lc bu; No. 8 *Buffalo ...5,8698,144 792 5,248 4,712 R ~~ shipments and stocks of corn at : ieaduee uae cen ai). 
_ t 7 & s y oomna a 
white, domestic, 46@47c. arr eceiPts by lake only. Shipments by {he i. aes dle tek inde ee en ete $41,500 +700 27,200 
Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats are ee thot so tFigures for 10 days end- (000’s omitted), with comparisons: —— and United Kingdom 
: ‘ A ” . 20. a 
light and, with stronger outside advices, Receipts Shipments Stocks Totals. . 144,841 + 7,404 104,600 
prices last week advanced 1%c. Demand Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stock oa a ae ae 6|Ce United States and Canada— 
is on!y moderate. Quotations, Sept. 25: Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley Santen tir gi a e.. ee as 1 o an Totals ... 18,782 —-1,187 5,954 
No. 2 white, 5334@55%4c bu; No. 3 white at the principal distributing centers for the Chics S4 ‘ -_ ae. OATS—United States and Canada— 
A ; . a : hicago ..... 2600 1,808 990°. 688. cr 00 ” 
week ending S Total 
524, (0 541%4¢ ah aha = oe Fork 21°93 34 13614 rma ee ee 
AC . ed), with comparisons: } Sea 3 : ° i 
‘ Boston ....... - = ae - sg East of Rocky Mountains. tWe 
BuSalo.—After a long period of dull- sone "Shas TEE take scent inte «= Meltimere..... 7 6 2... 2. @ 47 Rocky as {Continent excluded. 
ness, oats are in favor and buyers were t92 26 1925 Philadelphia . 6 6 12 6 58 38 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
Mi li rf 
I n Minneapolis .. 538 1,560 244 9972,525 1,629 Milwauk 87 117 18 plies, as shown by Bradstree 
in the market last week for all offerings Kansas City.. ce <7 oe ee. ° - ‘9 < Dushels: — Bs: pe nee 
of top grades, with a wide discount be- sae Re ae a aad ae Toledo ...... “ ye ak oe Ween . -————United States—___ 
tween No. 2 and No. 3 white. Quota- Boston — . . tNashville ... 99 72 93 72 81 385 Week East Pacific 
tions, Sept. 28: No. 2 white 464%4@46%c Baltimore... (13) 1) 1] ‘4 ag Buffalo ..... oo SOF 5 5. AOE OES Saameuee alee ace 
ee ~ ee - . y s.. 2 
bu, No. 8 white 42%c. Barley is dull Philadelphia ery ‘ : 8 *Receipts by lake only. Shipments by July 10.) || 3 a eee S.SES. COS 28,608,000 
d inactive. Offerings t burd Milwaukee ... 161 215 59 41 .. + .. ‘Jake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- Jyjy 47.7 9000 1'856:000 is'teegon 
and inactive. erings are not burden- pul.-Superior.. 489 680 478 864 7621,676 ing Sept. 20. July 24. 2000 2'380,000 24,622,000 
some *Buffalo ..... 510 1,458 195 643 943 July 31.. 9° 2616. 84.575. 
. x July 3 . 9,000 2,616,000 34,5 
Pittsburgh. —Oats advanced sharply axe and canal.) °"'%” Shipments by Onte—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Aug. 7 .. 32:00 2:469:000 47,391,000 
st week, and appeared t ‘ ; Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at Aus. 14.... 313,000 3,038,000 60,351,000 
las ’ . Pp 0 be scarce the principal distributing centers for the Aug. 21.... ,000 3,342,000 68,092,000 
ath bl r "897,00 
Wet weat a is a for _this pec Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks week ending Sept. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- Aus. 28.. 9,000 3,158,000 69,897,000 
tion. Quotation, Sept. 25: No. 8 white, Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed ted), with comparisons: ° Sept. 4..... 28,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
V0 hy at the principal distributing centers for the e Sept. 11. 9,000 3,164,000 76,943, 
4T72c Hu. week ending Sept. 25, in bushels (000's omit- 1926 1928 nes sont tine Sept. 18 000 3,493,000 1.440.000 
a ; ted), with eoeneeecen: ~~ , ee Minneapolis 482 1,382 18,390 21, Oss . Totals, U.S. U. King- 
PENNSYLVANIA MILLING AND 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1 ; 736 372 an aoe ~~, Se " coding Canada pe Se a “ 
% ‘ < ae vee ie6 486 “ + mee .i00 TH 57 5 552 , ae ¢ coasts afloat 
BAKING SCHOOL PLANNED peteernpelie we one 851 87 265 384 222 New York.. 126 490 61 312 865 1.833 —— : ese 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
\ Nev 5g iat. et agian. |: as Bos pba ; ‘ uly 10.... 37,384,000 55,0 q 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Another step in the Chicago ...... 130 60 1 .. ly 14 25 2: iat 118 337 July 17... 35,731,000 66.228, "000 sa seoeee 
plan for establishing a milling and bak- ph 7Superior.. 118 i ed adilieds 141,010 Philadelphia 16 145 32 323 128 528 July 24... 33,885,000 58,507,000 47,700,000 
ing school at State College was taken at carro eee: Mitwaukee.. 16¢ 371 (71 198  ...  ... my Sir--> S0e7eeee (05,048,000 46,600,000 
et oti f : *Receipts by Saihe only. Shiemcete nee Duluth-Sup. 154 1,591 -. 471 9,421 8,050 Aug. 7.... 592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
a joint meeting of committees from the ake and canal. Toledo ..... 198 637 73 368 ... ... AUs 14... 506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association and tNashville.. 130 130 137 112 670 630 AUS. 21... 22,739,000 90,831,000 44,700,000 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks SERED oss ~- OCS .. os BiSEO 9006 Sent = Hig rte oo see aae arenes 
i he ; i i The following table shows stocks of grain *Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by dune’ soo besggerd00 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Tah, nied mca mia ts in store at above points on Sept. 24, in bush- lake and canal. tFigures for 10 ean end- Sept. +f +e oh eles 108;34l.008 a1 bee eee 
. els (000’s omitted): ing Sept. 20. . — «i, ) 03,341,000 41,500,000 
_W. Pz ‘ ° A . Ele ‘eas J ae *Broomhall 
: 7 ir wry gg wx ee ounn ree ety ae bat oy earth vue Total American, Canadian and _ British 
erg, secre ary; rl is, A, 1. Col- ogg he Rae 418 69 53 i140 Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement visible supply: 
lins and C, Y. Wagner. The bakers’ Northland :..... 716 45 161 Np Russell's Commercial News estimates Week ending— Week ending— 
committee was composed of George S. Gam, Gaert .....- 200 18 26 492 United States wheat stocks and movement Aa a bbe ry tiee Aug. 14...130,457,000 
Ward, S. S. Watters, L. J. Schumaker Sask. Pool as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): Tule a eats Aug. 21...135,531,000 
, ee a a eae Be Me Sis os 1,739 12 15 455 yeme , 1. juie'aa | anaes, Sue. SC... 287,086,000 
and Horace W. Crider. Mr. Ward and | a? Seeenerey 1,835 5 $1140 "hoe te efi (1926 1925 1924 sue st +: eee ase Geer fa’ ewes 
Mr. Schumaker were, however, unable to Private elevators. 4,319 614 1,513 348 Receipts from farms. .320,000 235,000 305,000 ‘Aue 7.) tye ean god Sept. 11... .137,437,000 
attend the conference. Mr. Crider pre- Total 9.624 7 1.916 1576 Exports ........ .... 51,977 16,458 $3834 ~~ eee «RRTCES.080 Gage. 16... 144,861,060 
: Se 9,62 73 916 1,576 POND 6.0 6.4.6 85059104 500 1,393 1,600 1,436 
sided, and C. C, Latus acted as secre- year ago ....... 11,598 1,180 3,979 594 Stocks on Sept. 11— ; 
tary. : ' Receipts ........ 11,033 "160 1,469 7 At terminals ........ 76,943 46,263 87,262 Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
A general discussion followed, and the ke shipments.. 7,235 130 725 ... At country elevators, Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
conclusion was reached that it would be pase Ms ee ple a ‘9 : Pe Week's ee $19 a “187 10008 oo l "uae oe me a ne cea nally 
wies ™ . ST r GRA , eeK S Increase ..... 8,3 7 10,096 yeek ending Sept. 25, in bushels (000': ne 
advisable for ac talaky aisalites te STOCKS BY GRADE (00'S OMITTED) ' ted), with comparisons: vinons 
ave a bill for the milling and baking wo. 1 hara 3 ci ; See Teak tee eee __Drocke 
No. — ere he Re 476 ¢ tr E BT en ere 
school drawn up and submitted to the No. 1 northern..2,227 Kota ......... 19 Imports of Canadian Wheat M ie 1 1 ee te eto 
m ‘ med ° . ‘ bs . Minneapolis 16 385 39 ot) 567 § 
legislature next January. The millers i a ole ay pI 629 Winter wee neeeee 3 The United States Department of Com- Kansas City... 19 15 5 9 see wees 
of the state, Mr. Patterson stated. wi or. an nor. oe White spring... 17 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at Chicago ...... 48 247 5 5 te a 
ed, No. 8 tk 0 oO 2 “ 
ms No. northern.. 27 ere 442 the principal northern border ports as fol- New York 25 36 7 7 74 0 
support the bill to the best of their No.4......-... 78 Private ........ 4,319 lows: ede en ee Se ae 
ppo y oS See eA ey — 
ability. ata ; eve ececces 7 ‘unten : a Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: Baltimore .... 18 9 oa. 52 
Feed se eeeereee 4 Ol ow... 9,08 a Week ending — Jan. 1, 1926, to Philadelphia . 3 a 16 4 
H. A. Plumb, secretary, and John L. Ea leah adie - 9 Sept. 18 Sept. 11 Sept. 18, 1926 Milwaukee .. 27 11 } 9 3 
Bowlus. traffic ported de oO tence Toa - ye 5 Oats— IS 5S weeks 78,000 Dul.-Superior.. 512 766 1 7333,447 2,463 
Chamber of + trex ore. 4 ‘ehtendea th No [cw 4 —— shes vba a0 ake ig toy Pa». bonded mills for grinding tNashville .. 12 20 17 36 
. e . e Wescees Bm BOBWMCO cc ccsces into flour for export, bus: Pema 3.4.6. <a 235 5 770 
hearings of the Interstate Commerce yO eae 2S R indie — « Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1926, to *Receipts by lake only. Shipments pA 
Commission at Manses City ont weak. SRR ee nie ses a2 OE i sna cans 778 oS Lo gly et ae — — canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
STOOD .ncccecee 50, , ,571, Sept. 20. 











Movement of Wheat Prices 
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Corn “8 PRODUCTS | 


On the whole, corn futures were less 
responsive to reports of freezing weath- 
er in the corn belt last week than the 
market anticipated. The reason given 
for this was that much of the corn had 
already matured, and therefore the yield 
was not likely to be affected by frost. 
The quality may be impaired, but it is 
contended that this is not a real bull 
feature. A report by a crop expert was 
bearish, and tended to offset the feeling 
that frost would reduce the corn pro- 
duction of the United States this year. 
News from South Africa was also favor- 
able. 

Although the normal period of activity 
in corn goods is approaching, the revival 
in trade which was noted in the week 
ending Sept. 18 was not continued last 
week, when most centers still reported 
an inactive demand. 


St. Louis —There is a good demand 
from elevators for all grades of corn. 
There is scattered buying by shippers, 
industries and other local users, which 
make up a considerable aggregate of 
business. Receipts last week were 391 
cars, against 257 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Sept. 25: No. 2 corn 78c 
bu, No. 3 corn 77c; No. 2 yellow 79@ 
19'c, No. 3 yellow 77%c, No. 4 yellow 
76c, No. 5 yellow 74c, No. 6 yellow 72'%/2c; 





No. 2 white, 79c. 
Kansas City.—Quotations, Sept. 25: 
white corn, No. 2 79%2@80c bu, No. 3 


18Y%.@9e, No. 4 T5%@i772c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 8012@8ic, No. 3 79@80c, No. 
4 761%.@78%2c; mixed corn, No, 2 79@ 
80c, No. 3 774%2@78\2c, No. 4 The; 
cream meal, $3.80, basis cotton 24's; corn 
bran, $30 ton; hominy feed, $30. 


Chicago.—A better demand prevails 
for corn products, flour especially being 
wanted. In fact, mills cannot turn it out 
fast enough to satisfy buyers. Corn flour 
was quoted, Sept. 25, at $2.25 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2, cream meal $2, and 
hominy $2. Prices of corn were unset- 
tled last week, the close being weak. A 
frost scare strengthened values a little at 
the end of the week, but the advance 
failed to hold. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
No. 2 mixed, 78@79c bu; No. 1 yellow 
80%4c, No. 2 yellow 784.@8lc, No. 3 
yellow 77144,@80c, No. 4 yellow 75@ 
78%4c, No. 5 yellow 7012@74c, No. 6 yel- 
low 70@73c; No. 2 white 70@81%c, No. 
8 white 77@80é, No. 4 white 7542@79c, 
No. 5 white 73@75%c, No. 6 white 70 
@75e. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn is easier and 
1@2%2c lower. Receipts are moderate, 
while there is a good demand for fresh 
shelled. Closing quotations, Sept. 25: 
No. 2 yellow, 79'12,@80c bu; No. 2 white, 
791%.@80c; No. 2 mixed 78@79c. 

Minneapolis.—A fairly good demand 
for corn has been reported during the 
past week. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 2@ 
3c bu under the Chicago December op- 
tion, No. 8 yellow 4@5c under. Mixed 
corn is reported to be selling slowly, and 
is quoted at about 5c bu under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 25 
was 7342.@78c; the closing price on Sept. 
27 was 75@76c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 28 at 
$4.90@5 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $4.80 
@4.90. 

Memphis.—Demand for corn meal con- 
tinues limited. Only a few cars changed 
hands last week. A price of $3.90 bbl 
for cream, basis 24’s, failed to interest 
buyers, although most mills asked $4@ 
4.20. Corn receipts are very light, but 
enough for the limited demand, Cash 
No. 3 white traded at 86c bu. Corn bran 
was firm at $32 ton, but offerings were 
scarce. 


New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
only fair last week, and shipments were 
not as good as had been expected. The 
corn movement for the week amounted 
to 15,885 bus, of which Havana took 
8,000, and Progreso 6,600. The balance 
went to other ports in the tropics. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 23: No. 2 yellow $1.04% 
bu, No. 3 yellow $1.034%2, No. 2 white 
$1.044%2, No. 8 white $1.03%. Yellow 
chops were offered at $1.93 per 100 lbs, 
hominy feed $1.75 and wheat bran $1.25; 





grits, $2.30 in 98’s; standard meal $2.20 
per 100 Ibs, and gray shorts $1.60. 


Nashville—The corn trade at Nash- 
ville was quiet last week, both receipts 
and shipments being moderate. Prices 
ruled firm to higher. Quotations, Sept. 
25: No. 2 white, 98c bu, No. 3 white 
92c; No. 2 yellow 93c, No. 3 yellow 92c. 
Grist mills report a fair demand for 
corn meal. Price, Sept. 25: bolted, $2.10 
@2.20 per 100 lbs. : 


Indianapolis.—Cash corn, in car lots, 
moved irregularly last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 25: No. 2 white, 7342@74%c bu, 
No. 2 yellow 7142@72%2c, No. 2 mixed 
691, @70%/2c. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
in small supply, but there is little de- 
mand and prices favor buyers. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 25, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.75@3; white cream meal, fancy, $2.75 
@3; pearl hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 


Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
corn, with the market lower. No. 2 yel- 
low for shipment all-rail was quoted, on 
Sept. 25, at 98@99c bu, and No. 8 yellow 
96@97c; for shipment lake-and-rail, No. 
2 yellow was quoted at 97@99c, and No. 
3 yellow 95@98c. There is a lower mar- 
ket for hominy feed, with quiet demand 
at $37 ton, in sacks. Gluten feed is dull 
at $38.90. Gluten meal is in better de- 
mand at $50.65. The market for corn 
meal is lower, with only a fair demand. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.45, 
bolted ‘yellow at $2.40, feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.45, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—In the absence of trading 
last week, there was no market for con- 
tract corn. The only sales reported for 
the week were parcel lots of southern 
white at 75c, delivered, and southern No. 
2 yellow at 8lc. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track; closed at 86c on Sept. 25. Corn 
meal and hominy, while nearing the pe- 


riod of activity, are still quiet, the for-. 


mer being quoted at $2.20@2.35 per 100 
Ibs, and the latter $2.30@2.45. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
light last week, with only small lots be- 
ing sold. Quotations, Sept. 25: No. 2 
yellow 88c bu and No. 3 yellow 87c. 
Corn meal and hominy sales continued 
light. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 8—There is a 
fair speculative inquiry for Plate corn 
for shipment. Argentine shippers’ of- 
fers are in line with the United King- 
dom parity, cargoes and parcels being 
1%2@6d qr lower. Good quantities for 
July-August and August-September 
shipment have sold.at 29s 104%2d and 29s 
9d, respectively. Stocks of African and 
American are exhausted, Plate being the 
only quality obtainable in any quantity. 
Arrivals are in excess of requirements, 
and stocks are increasing at most United 
Kingdom ports. 
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Toronto.—Bad harvesting weather and 
a light crop are sending oatmeal prices 
higher. Owing to these conditions, busi- 
ness which should be of good volume this 
month is rather disappointing. The ad- 
vance during the week was 20@25c. 
Quotations, Sept. 25: rolled oats $7.10 
@7.15 bbl, in jute bags, mixed car lots; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—There is a steady demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal for export, 
while sales in domestic markets are im- 
proving. Quotations, Sept. 25: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.65; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


London, Eng., Sept. 8—There has 
been some trading in imported rolled 
oats and oatmeal, but shippers have had 
to meet buyers’ prices. Quotations are 
reported firm at 34s 9d for rolled oats 
and 34s for oatmeal, but at these prices 
no trading has been possible, and there 
are rumors current that 6d below these 
quotations has been accepted for several 
lots. London millers are holding for £15 
10s ton, ex-mill, but they probably would 
sell freely at 10s less than this figure. 
New crop Midlothian oatmeal is on offer 
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at £22 ton, ex-store, with lower quali- 


_ties at £15 15s. 


Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 7—Oatmeal is 
quiet, the chief interest at present cen- 
tering around the home made article. 
Foreign millers offer rolled oats at a price 
which allows importers to take as low 
as 34s per 280 lbs, cif., and 34s 6d, 
Dublin, plus duty, but Irish oats are so 
cheap that shipment is practically im- 
possible. Millers are offering less than 
£7 ton in country markets for good mill- 
ing oats, and a lower figure is predicted. 
In Dublin and the south, importers have 
the duty on imported oatmeal to contend 
with. On the other hand, the Irish farm- 
er is raising his price proportionately, 
making it possible for the imported ar- 
ticle to compete. Medium cut oatmeal 
is down to 32s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 33s, Dublin, for extended ship- 
ment, but there is no inclination on the 
part of importers or merchants to buy 
ahead. 

Chicago.—Prices are higher, and de- 
mand continues very brisk. Mills in this 
territory report having a good number 
of orders on their books, both domestic 
and export, and are operating steadily. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Sept. 25, at 
$2.35 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$2.60 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—There has been a sharp ad- 
vance in prices for oatmeal and a better 
demand is noted. Rolled oatmeal, on 
Sept. 25, was quoted at $2.95, with cut 
and ground at $3.25, in 90-lb sacks. 


Montreal.—A sharp advance was regis- 
tered last week in the price of rolled 
oats and oatmeal. There is a fair de- 
mand for both bulk and package goods. 
Quotations, Sept. 24, $3.50 per 90 lbs, 
and oatmeal $3.85 per 98 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Supplies of oatmeal are 
small, and the market is higher in sym- 
pathy with the strength of the raw ma- 
terial. Demand is only moderate. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 25, $2.90@3.10 per 90 lbs 
for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 28 at $2.57%2 per 90 lbs. 
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Flaxseed futures declined sharply last 
week, despite unfavorable weather re- 
ports from Canada and from many parts 
of the Northwest. The market in Buenos 
Aires was weaker, due to a number of 
influences, and this undoubtedly caused 
United States sentiment to be slightly 
bearish. A somewhat larger area has 
been sown to flaxseed this year in Argen- 
tina, and a further weakening influence 
there has been the fact that, owing to 
higher freight rates, the demand from 
Europe is not so active. 

A depressing feature in the United 
States is that the new seed’ has a very 
high moisture content, which increases 
the cost of crushing it by about 5c bu. 
As inspection regulations give no pro- 
tection to the buyer insofar as moisture 
content is concerned, it has caused crush- 
ers to be wary of the new crop seed, 
and their buying has, consequently, been 
limited. Crushers have been hedging 
their cash purchases actively, and this 
has been a further depressing factor in 
the futures market. 

European demand for oil cake is very 
dull. Crushers report that shipping di- 
rections on old purchases of meal are 
being freely received, although the pres- 
ent call is only fair. 


Duluth—Better weather has resulted 
in a noticeable increase in flaxseed re- 
ceipts. On Sept. 25 the best arrivals so 
far on the crop came in, and the ready 
fashion in which cash offerings were di- 
gested indicated that buyers wanted sup- 
plies. - The seaboard reports fair imports 
from Argentina, and crushers in that 
section are not greatly interested in local 
seed. 


Minneapolis—Although demand for 
linseed meal is not brisk, a fair business 
is passing. Shipping directions are ar- 
riving in good volume, and crushers re- 
port that they are behind on shipments. 
Linseed meal at Minneapolis is quoted 
at $43.50 ton, at Chicago $44.50, at To- 
ledo $45.50, and at Buffalo $44.50. 

There has been no revival of activity 
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in the export demand for cake, which 
for October is quoted at $38.50 ton, and 
for November-December $39.25, f.as, 
New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth—<_ 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 

Sept. 21 ..$2.32% 2.31% 2.385% 2.84% 2.25 
Sept. 22... 2.33% 2.32% 2.36% 2.34% 2.344 
Sept. 23 .. 2.33% 2.32% 2.35% 2.34 2.34y 
Sept. 24.. 2.29% 2.28% 2.33% 2.32% 2.314 
Sept. 25 .. 2.29% 2.28% 2.30% 2.29% 2 294 
Sept. 27... 2.26% 2.25% 2.28% 2.27% 2 274% 
Receipts a shipments of flaxseed at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 25, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 19% 








Minneapolis ... 1,429 2,835 453 732 
reer ry §23 1,743 396 936 
TOtels «2 0éne 1,952 4,578 849 1,662 


Milwaukee.—The linseed meal market 
is barely steady, buyers showing very lit- 
tle interest. Mill production has been 
liberal, and it has been necessary to 
make concessions to prevent an undue 
accumulation, although deferred offer. 
ings are held at a premium over spot. 
The trade has apparently made less than 
the usual preparation for supplies 
against winter needs. Quotation, Sept. 
25, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45.50@46.50 ton, 

W innipeg.—Local mills have no linseed 
cake or meal to offer. Most of these 
plants have been closed throughout the 
summer, and are not yet operating. hey 
report an excellent inquiry, and the like- 
lihood of heavy sales when they are ina 
position to sell. Quotations, Sept. 25; 
vil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and mea! $4. 
Flaxseed has been dull, crushers taking 
no interest. Prices are lower. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 25, $2.0414 bu. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in fair de- 
mand throughout the province. Prices 
show no change. On Sept. 25, mills «juot- 
ed $47@48 ton, car lots, at their points, 
while distributors were asking $47.25@ 
49.25, in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in light 
demand last week, only small lot sales 
featuring the market. Quotation, Sept. 
25, $47.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal is in ample 
supply, with prices steady and w- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 25: 34 per 
cent, $46 ton; 31 per cent, $44. 

Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal were 
unchanged to 50c lower, being quoted 
Sept. 25 at $44.50@45 ton, Chicago. De- 
mand was steady, but mainly in single 
car lots and for immediate shipment. 
The trade does not seem anxious to al- 
ticipate future requirements. 

Boston.—A light demand for linseed 
meal was reported last week, with prices 
a shade lower. Stocks are light, but the 
trade is not inclined to purchase beyond 
immediate needs. Buffalo offered 34 per 
cent meal at $48.70 ton on Sept. 25, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt or first half October 
shipment, Boston points. Edgewater of- 
fered 32 per cent meal at $47@4, 
prompt or first half October shipment, 
Boston points. There. is little inquiry 
for shipment from here. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 8—Linseed 
cakes are dull, with a poor country de 
mand. American are offered at £lb, 
and £9 15s is bid for September-Octobet 
shipment. For monthly shipment, 0¢ 
tober-November-December, £9 16s 34d ii 
bid. Argentine cakes, afloat, have sold 
at £10 12s 6d, and late October at £ll 
8s 9d@£10 10s. 





TO ADVERTISE FISH 
At a recent convention of the United 
States Fisheries Association, plans for! 
national advertising campaign were dis 
cussed. According to E. H. Cooley. mal 
ager of the association, it was decided 
to spend about $155,000 annually for tht 
next three years. Before the conv-ntia 
some $90,000 had been pledged for th 
coming year’s work. : 
“This campaign,” Mr. Cooley said, “ 
the first ever attempted by the fishing 
industry as a whole. Local campaig! 
have been in progress in various citié 
and private concerns have spent hu 
dreds of thousands of dollars in advert! 
ing their product. But never before } 
the entire industry—representing fré 
fish of all kinds—subscribed collective 
to a fund for this purpose.” 
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ERAS ORTATION 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN 
RATE HEARING CLOSED 


Briefs May Be Filed Up to Dec. 1—Case to 
Be Argued Before Full Commis- 
sion in December 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Closing testimony 
in the hearing here on the petition of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis and Soo 
Line railroads for a reduction in the 
rates on grain and grain products from 
Minneapolis territory to the East was 
given mostly by the interests protesting 
the change. Proponents of the change 
had previously testified at Minneapolis. 

Witnesses in opposition to the pro- 
posed! reduction, which would amount to 
100 lbs, were offered by Duluth, 





6c p 

Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee and | the 
Southwest. One or two smaller bodies 
also filed statements of their position. 


Many exhibits were filed by these wit- 
nesses, all of them supporting one or 
more of the following contentions: 

That the reduction would aid only the 


mille of Minneapolis, and would, on 
the ol'ier hand, prove a serious handicap 
to bu: iness elsewhere. . 


That it would narrow the margin be- 


tween lake and all-rail charges to a 
point where the water routes, dependent 
upon .ower rates, could not survive. 

That the roads making the reduction 
were no financial condition to do so. 

That it would constitute a severe and 
unfair blow to the entire Southwest, re- 
sulting in lower returns to wheat grow- 


ers and loss of business by millers. 

Rebuttal arguments were given by. F. 
B. Townsend, representing the Minneap- 
olis shippers, just before the close of the 
hearing. 

J. 3. Campbell, the member of the In- 
terstaie Commerce Commission who sat 
with William A, Disque, examiner, named 
Dec. 1 as the final day for filing briefs. 
The case also will be argued orally be- 
fore the full Commission in Washington 
in December. 


Down the Lakes Movement Uncertain 


DututrH, Minn.—Vessels under con- 
tract for carrying out grain are largely 
package freighters. Most of the move- 
ment shows Buffalo as destination. As 
outside demand continues sporadic, the 
business passing is spotted. With grain 
arriving in steady and fair volume, ele- 
vator stocks are being built up quite 
rapidly, and unless a better outlet ap- 
pears in the East a curtailment in coun- 
try shipping to avoid congestion is likely. 
The situation is reflected in boat char- 
tering, vesselmen getting good inquiry 
for space one day and none the next. 

Aided. by a temporary lack of boat 
tonnage, shippers were compelled to ad- 
vance bids on wheat for prompt loading, 
to unload at Buffalo, to 4c. For late 
October shipment, shippers offered 41/c, 
but failed to get any response from ves- 
semen. Bids for Georgian Bay on 
Wheat to load for prompt shipment holds 
at 3/.c, and Montreal 12c. Boat owners 
are disposed to hold back, believing that 
_ is a possibility of the rate going 
igher, 


Tonnage in Fair Demand 


CieveLanp, Onto.—Grain tonnage for 
early loading was in fair demand last 
week end. Most vessels which will be 
able to carry grain downbound this 
month, however, have already been 
booked. A steamer of medium size was 
chartered to load at Duluth for Buffalo 
at 4c bu, and a small carrier was booked 
to take a cargo at the Head of the Lakes 
at the same figure. Grain shippers have 
not lined up much grain capacity ahead, 
and little, if any, American tonnage has 
been placed for loading after September. 
There has been some figuring for Octo- 
ber tonnage, and grain for the last 
downhiound trip and for storage at Buf- 
falo has been offered for some time, but 
ho charters are reported in the Cleve- 
land district. The rate from Lake Mich- 
'gan ports to Buffalo holds at 3c. Bro- 
kers think some tonnage for October 
loading could be placed at the Head 
of the Lakes for Buffalo at 4c. A small 
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carrier which will report for loading at 
Fort William early next week will take 
a cargo to Buffalo for 4c. Some offers 
of grain at Lake Michigan ports for 
Buffalo at 3c were reported here. For 
late November loading to hold at Buf- 
falo 6c bu has been bid, and there is 
some inquiry for storage capacity at 
Buffalo at 642c. Some inquiry for fu- 
ture loading for Georgian Bay is report- 
ed at 4c, the grain to be handled early 
in October. 

Last week, vessels at the Head of the 
Lakes loaded 4,935,000 bus grain, and 
receipts were 6,583,000, the rail move- 
ment being very light. Elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur held 10,- 
703,000 bus on Sept. 17. 


Bids Are Sought 


Bartimore, Mp.—The Shipping Board 
is advertising for bids on the United 
States and American Merchant lines. It 
is said to value them at $50,000,000. 


EVANSVILLE LIKELY TO GET 
WATER TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers are noting 
with interest the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
that will be held at Paducah, Oct. 11-12. 
The completion of locking and damming 
the Ohio River by 1929 is predicted, only 
eight such enterprises being uncompleted, 
and all of these now under way. When 
these are completed there will be 48 
locks and dams between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo, a distance of 1,000 miles, giving 
transportation facilities equal to six 
trunk line railroads for that distance. A 
nine-foot stage of water will be available 
in the Ohio River the year around, fur- 
nishing transportation for barge lines, 
and giving freight rates so favorable that 
the commerce of the valley is predicted 
to grow rapidly. Many cities, including 
Evansville, are building rail-river ter- 
minals to meet the favorable condition 
offered by the new means of transporta- 
tion. 

It is said that Evansville millers will 
be greatly benefited by the new barge 
service, which will permit them to estab- 
lish warehouses in southern markets be- 
cause of: the cheaper freight rates, and 
thus increase their business in that sec- 
tion. Millers have been behind the river 
improvement movement here for years. 
The money necessary for the completion 
of the improvement has already been 
appropriated by Congress. 





Rates Are Increased 


Toronto, Onr.—Ocean freight rates 
on flour for export to the United King- 
dom were materially increased last week, 
some ports advancing as much as 5c per 
100 lbs. This is partly due to the Brit- 
ish coal strike, space on vessels sailing 
from this side being taken up with cargo 
of that kind. Grain is being exported 
heavily, and is accounting for consider- 
able storage room. As a consequence, 
space is scarce and millers are forced to 
pay high rates for any that is available. 


Procedure in Latin American Trade 

The bulletin of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, issued on Sept. 22, gives 
the following items of interest to millers: 

“The Cuban consul general requires 
that one copy of the shippers’ commer- 
cial invoice be presented with the con- 
sular invoice when the latter is presented 
at the consulate for visé.. This commer- 
cial invoice is required for comparison 
with the consular documents, and will 
be retained by the consul. 

“In response to numerous complaints 
filed by brokers, shippers, consignees, 
etc., the Brazilian government has post- 
poned the enforcement of the collection 
of the import tax of 60c per 1,000 kilos 
on all imports into Brazil. Enforcement 
has been temporarily postponed to Dec. 
1, 1926, and there is a possibility of fur- 
ther postponement beyond that date.” 


Legislation Is Sought 

MonreaL, Que.—The Dominion Trades 
and Labor Congress, sitting in Montreal 
last week, adopted a resolution asking 
for legislation to bar from Canadian 
port-to-port trade vessels other than 
those built in Canada, owned by Cana- 
dians and manned by Canadian seamen. 
Ships should also be of Canadian register. 


Rail, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 
DOMESTIC 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 








southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: - From 

2 > 

a e 2 = 

ye Qk 2S oe 

To— é Fy Pt rs) ° 

& £ s - = 

= ° mM n 2) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.5 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
OE aT 45.5 650 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
DEE 2 bcckere 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.6 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 26.6 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Pe 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 2 37 7 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 35.5 22 19 
wees DO. cecccse 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.5 33.6 20 °%19 
, | Re 27.6 33 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ...... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detroit ...... 28.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ....ee<- 13 17.6 17.6 12 ve 
St. Louis ....... 20 33.5 S05 .-s, 93 
Memphis ....... 31.56 26 24 11.6 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
DN  Weeeer ere 58.5 52 61 38.5 *46.5 
TIOEED cecctvens 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 

*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit lic less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville lc more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5bc less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 


EXPORT 

Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 

flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: From S8t. 
From Louis and 

To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
ee STV Tr err 23% 27% 
PEED seeceeostoues 22% 26% 
CC RT Tree 21% 25% 
Eas 4 we 6006 ct eeu annees 23% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23% 27% 
pS PS ror rr ee 22% 26% 
CE eect cs veawersceceny 23% 27% 
i EY a006 Heucrccesese 23% 27% 
ee ee Oe oe cceeceevd 23% 27% 
Providence and New Lon- 

ER Ferrer Tre 23% 27% 
EL o's Kade OR SH 246woaS 24% 28% 

Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in cents per 100 lbs: 

From— 
Minneapolis to Chicago .........eee0% 13 
SPE UR COMIOMED ¢cccecccccccesioes 13 
Ces Oe ME ne cess cacsesovess 17% 
Maneas City te CRIORBO 2 occ ccccccccce 17% 
GCOPARD Ob BE TO. ccd cicicedcccecs 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louis*............ 13% 


*And East St. Louis. 


Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 





100 Ibs: c To ‘ 
From— New Orleans Mobile 
Fa T TTC tee 86% 36% 
COORG i wccet chic ecscécees 23% 23% 
CORRE oe bert serccvedtcsv« 31% 31% 
SS: errr ee 30% 80% 
St. Louis and E. St. Louis 18 18 


LAKE AND RAIL 

Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, for 
export, via Duluth and Superior, to New 
York and Boston 32%c per 100 Ibs, to Phila- 
delphia 31%c, and to Baltimore 80%c. 

Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C, Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 





ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
cr From 
{New 
To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... *28.00 35.00 sees 
Amsterdam .....*24.00 25.00 25.00 
Po. eee *24.00 21.00 25.00 
ee *27.00 27.00 28.00 
BOPHOR. ci cccvccs 27.00 eee 40.00 
Bordeaux ...... 27.50 25.00 
BPGNEO 2 otecces *24.00 25.00 
eee *27.00 eeve 
CO rere *27.00 oode rrr 
Copenhagen . *28.00 27.00 33.00 
COP 6 cé's'eb tls'ce-s *27.00 owes cece 
Danzig ....28.00@30.00 33.00 41.00 
EE? 6 tile 6 sb 0 re *27.00 27.00 28.00 
eT eee *27.00 34.00 ons 
Genoa, Naples .. 27.00 epee 30.00 
GURGAIEP ..eccce 40.00 eeee cece 
Glasgow ........ *27.00 27.00 28.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 30.00 33.00 
pS eer *25.00 25.00 25.00 
ee 27.50 cece 25.00 
Helsingfors .....*30.00 32.00 36.00 
oo) rr Te *27.00 27.00 coos 
SE 2006440 6 *27.00 27.00 “see 
Liverpool ...... *25.00 25.00 26.00 
ReGQMGOW osc ceciss *25.00 25.00 26.00 
Londonderry ....*27.00 wove owes 
DEED “Ad's. 4-0 dic-0 8 29.00 32.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... *25.00 25.00 26.00 
Marseilles ...... 25.00 ea:0-0 30.00 
Newcastle ...... *28.00 27.00 eees 
CO 8s FeG4 ds <dd 27.00 27.00 33.00 
ie PSE Tey *25.00 cep 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... *24.00 25.00 25.00 
Southampton *30.00 30.00 eece 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 29.00 40.00 
UOUEEN ‘Sake vescs *30.00 37.00 ccee 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 32.00 38.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
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deen 24c, Amsterdam 22c, Antwerp 22c, Bel- 
fast 23c, Bremen 22c, Bristol 23c, Cardiff 
23c, Copenhagen 26c, Cork 23c, Dublin 23c, 
Dundee 24c, Glasgow 23c, Hamburg 20@ 
22c, Helsingfors 28c, Hull 23c, Leith 23c, 
Liverpool 22c, London 22c, Londonderry 23c, 
Manchester 22c, Newcastle 23c, Pirw@us 32%c, 
Rotterdam 22c, Southampton 27c, Stettin 
28c. tRates also apply from Boston, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 
{Conference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports; quotations 
to Bergen, Stavanger, Danzig, Malmé and 
Stockholm apply to shipments up to 40 tons, 
shipments of 41 to 60 tons 1%c less, 61 to 
90 tons, 2%4c less, above 90 tons 2\%c less. 





Minneapolis—Rye flour sales were 
light last week. There was scattered 
selling daily, but the majority of new 
bookings were for short-time shipment. 
The trade apparently is not disposed to 
buy far ahead. Some mills complain of 
low quotations named by their competi- 
tors. Pure white is quoted at $5.35@ 
5.85 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, pure medium at $5@5.20, and 
pure dark at $4@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 16,400 bbls flour, compared with 
14,407 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—Prices on rye flour were un- 
changed to a little higher last week, and 
business; was of moderate proportions. 
Sales comprised small lots, mainly in 
one- or two-car lots, and buyers seemed 
to be waiting for lower prices. The local 
output totaled 7,500 bbls, against 8,000 
the preceding week. White was quoted 
Sept. 25 at $5.40@5.70 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.10@5.45, and dark $3.75@4.30. 


Milwaukee.—Some discern an improve- 
ment in the demand for rye flour. Mills 
are beginning to share in the betterment, 
with supplies in jobbers’ hands moving 
at a more rapid rate. Some large con- 
sumers, following the usual custom, are 
booked up with. mills for the greater 
part of anticipated needs until the next 
crop, but it is believed that the present 
improvement is bound to be fairly well 
sustained. Quotations, Sept. 25: pure 
white $5.40@5.95 bbl, medium $4.95@ 
5.30, and dark $3.75@4.40, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Boston.—Not much is doing in rye 
flour, the market ruling slightly lower. 
Dark is in fair demand and lower. Rye 
meal lower, with a moderate inquiry. 
Quotations, on Sept. 25: choice white 
patents $6.25@6.35 bbl, standard patents 
$6.05@6.15; dark rye, $4.85@4.90; rye 
meal, $4.90@4.95. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is neglected, it 
being the only product in which the 
local trade has shown no interest. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Sept. 25: white patent 
$5.80@6.05 bbl, and dark $4.35@4.60, in 
cotton. 

New York.—Fair quantities of. rye 
flour were sold here last week. Consum- 
ers, however, are not booking ahead in 
large quantities. On Sept. 25 white pat- 
ent was quoted at $5.90@6.15 bbl. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour is in small 
supply and a shade firmer, but trade is 
quiet. Quotations, Sept. 25, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks, $6.10@6.45 bbl for 
white, $5.75@6 for medium, and $5.50@ 
5.75 for dark. 

Buffalo.—There is a better demand for 
rye flour with a return to cooler weath- 
er. Buyers followed the advance in 
prices. Quotations, Sept. 25: white $6@ 
6.15 bbl, medium $5.75@5.80, and dark 
$4.75@4.80, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo. 

Duluth—Considering prevailing prices 
too high, outside buyers backed away 
and little business was transacted last 
week. Some trade showed enough inter- 
est to offer bids, but were too low. The 
action of the rye market has been a lit- 
tle uncertain, and some buyers hold aloof 
in the hope of getting lower prices. 
Quotations, Sept. 25, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $5.80 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 
blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.70. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour prices were 
slightly lower last week, although this 
did not have the effect of stimulating 
sales to any extent. Bakers appear to 
be well supplied. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
pure white rye, $5.75@6 bbl, medium 
$5@5.50, and dark $3.75@4, all in cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 
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Dr, Serge Voronoff is reported as ex- 
pressing the conviction that monkeys 
were created for the purpose of supply- 
ing the deficiencies of our organs. We 
can only say that some of the organs we 
have heard would have been nothing 
without the monkey.—Punch. 

* * 
IT NEVER FAILS 

I was about to start out on my first 
day of hiking at Glacier Park when Bert 
stopped me. Bert is one of those fancy 
cowboys who escort “dudes” over the 
Glacier trails, and he appears to en- 
joy it. 

“You gotta map an’ compass?” he 
asked, and I assured him I had. 

“Well, hev you gotta deck of playin’ 
keerds?” he persisted. 

“Why a_deck of playing cards?” I 
asked. nal. 

“Always carry a deck with you, son, 
and whenever you get lost an’ find yer- 
self all alone in the wilderness set down 
an’ start a game of solitaire. There’s 
jest sure to be some darn fool pop up 
an’ look over your shoulder an’ tell you 
what to do next.”—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 
WHAT PRICE CALORIES? 

Patron (crossly): “Say, waiter, what 
are these black spots in my cereal?” 

Waiter (after close inspection): “Dun- 
no, sir, unless it’s some of them vita- 
mins every one is talking about now.” 

-Life. 

* - 

Young Lady (to shopwalker): “Er—I 
see in this morning’s paper you advertise 
2,000 autumn frocks in stock. Er—may 
I see them, please?”—Punch. 

. 7 

“I can’t bear to have my children 
kissed by strangers.” 

“Neither can I, but it can’t be helped.” 

“Why not, if you give the nursemaid 
strict instructions to prevent it?” 

“But my children are all over 18!”- 
Meggendorfer Blatter (Munich). 

a * 

“Doctor, can you cure me of snoring? 
I snore so loudly that I awaken myself.” 

“In that case, I would advise you to 
sleep in another room.”—Tit Bits. 

* *” 

Farmer (to druggist): “Now, be sure 
an’ write plain on them bottles which 
is for the Jersey cow and which is for 
my wife. I don’t want nothin’ to ’appen 
to that Jersey cow.”—Tit Bits. 

” ” 
EXIT SPAGHETTI 

The world’s crop of inhibitions in- 
creases. The revival from the shock of 
one is met by the issuance of another, 
until one grows dizzy, but the final blow 
has fallen, the worst has come. Mus- 
solini, that human dynamo of Italy, who 
desires that Rome again should possess 
the glory she once had, has with one 
swift stab of his stiletto killed one of 
Italy’s great industries and sports, the 
manufacture and consumption of spa- 
ghetti. 

This, while only one of the national 
economies advocated by the Italian pre- 
mier, is the most important, because this 
attempt to balance a national budget by 
unbalancing a national diet can hardly 
be expected to be successful. 

Clearly, Il Duce cannot possibly fore- 
see the calamity which his recent edict 
will produce, but a slight survey of 
America and the present results of its 
prohibition law would throw some light 
on what might be expected to occur in 
Italy. 

The network of illicit spaghetti which 
will inevitably wrap Italy in q gigantic, 
slimy spider’s web is terrible to contem- 
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plate. There will be no dark corner 
which will not contain its secret spaghetti 
kettle, and no deep cellar that will not 
harbor a band of lost defying spaghetti 
eaters. 

Some writer has said that the export 
of spaghetti from Italy is only exceeded 
by that of prima donnas and tenors, but 
even then the singers have trained on 
spaghetti and so the exported product 
only takes another form. 

The tide of Italian immigration, so 
abhorrent to the famous Italian leader, 
may be more difficult to check when the 
latest edict goes into effect. As the 
constitution follows the flag, so will the 
Italian follow the spaghetti; spaghetti 
factories soon may be expected to be 
blossoming all over our fair land, and 
what is one nation’s loss may become an- 
other nation’s gain. 

One might as well try to separate an 
Irishman from blarney, an Englishman 
from his beef or a Scotchman from his 
money as an Italian from his spaghetti. 

The potato as an item of food ,is all 
right in its place and it usually stops 
where it is put, but spaghetti is :more 
active and uncertain, and therefore’ more 
interesting. 

Mussolini gained his leadership by for- 
cibly feeding his enemies castor oil. Is 
he to lose it by depriving his friends and 
followers of their favorite food? 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 

Plants, according to an investigator, 
are so sensitive that they can be tickled. 
One can picture an unscrupulous green- 
grocer trying to make a pale beetroot 
blush before he sells it—Punch. 

* ” 

PROMOTED 


George: “I have a private secretary 
now.” 

Herman: “Did you fire the old sten- 
ographer?” 

George: “No, but I raised her $2 a 
week.”—M. A, C. Candle. 

* * 

“Heat from a Bedfordshire haystack 
fire baked apples on the trees,” says a 
news item. Still, that is not the most 
economical way of baking apples.— 
Punch. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specfal 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Experienced 
Flour Salesman Needed 


A Northwestern Mill of large ca- 
pacity and a high reputation for 
quality of its products wants an 
experienced flour salesman for a 
part of the Illinois territory. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for the 
man who can secure volume busi- 
ness. In replying please give ref- 
erences and all necessary informa- 
tion. Address 875, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Georgia territory; one compe- 
tent to sell jobber, also do detail work on 
retail trade; reference and past experience 
must be given in reply; good opening for 
real salesman. Address ‘‘Large Ohio Mill,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Flour Salesman Wanted 


A large Spring Wheat Mill having 
a well established trade in the state 
of Ohio is desirous of forming a 
connection with a high-class flour 
salesman, either with or without 
previous acquaintance with the Ohio 
baking and jobbing trade. A very 
liberal proposition in the way of 
compensation will be made to the 
right man. Give full particulars 
and references with your first let- 
ter. Address 77, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A Real Opportunity 


Strong, well established milling or- 
ganization has two good tefritories 
open in which the right kind of men 
can make some real money; only 
energetic salesmen with good sales 
records will be considered, and ap- 
Pplicants must give complete details 
in first letter. These are excep- 
tional openings that will bear close 
investigation by the best men in the 
trade. All applications treated con- 
fidentially. Our salesmen are aware 
of this advertisement. Address 882, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


ASSISTANT 
IN SALES DEPARTMENT 


A large mill in the Central States 
has an opening as Assistant in Sales 
Department for a clean, bright, ag- 
gressive young man 25 to 30 years 
of age; this job means lots of work, 
long hours, at only a nominal salary 
to start, but offers a wonderful op- 
portunity for advancement as abil- 
ity is demonstrated. All applica- 
tions treated confidentialiy. Address 
reply to “Indiana Sales Manager,”’ 
864, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR INDIANA 
WANTED 


A Spring Wheat Mill with a repu- 
tation for turning out quality flours 
and with a large capacity is in the 
market for a salesman to represent 
it in Indiana territory. A good 
foundation in the way of jobbing 
and baking trade to build on. Lib- 
eral compensation in the way of 
salary, expense, and commission. In 
replying give experience and refer- 
ences. Address 1376, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





September 29, 1926 


































































SALESMEN WANTED 


If you have a following in either 
northern Illinois or western Penn- 
sylvania, and a good record of past 
performance, we would like to hear 
from you. Answers treated in strict 
confidence. Address 881, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED— 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


High quality spring wheat mill wit! 
established trade wants strong, ag 
gressive salesman for northern Illi 
nois. Give full particulars and ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 87: 
care Northwestern Miller, Minn 
apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





AS MILLER, OVER 28 YEARS’ PRACTI- 
cal experience in small mills and all ‘ypes 
of wheat; middle-aged, small family; Al 
references. Address 870, care North west- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with high grade mill as 
representative in New England terr ‘tory; 
credentials furnished. Address 872, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill or second in large plant; broad ex- 
perience in both large and small mills on 
all types of wheat; age 40; milled all 
my life; can come at once. A. A. Beatty, 
Osceola, Neb. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er, 36 years of age, lifetime experience in 
mills of all sizes; technical training; 
capable of turning out uniform, high qual- 
ity products on economy basis; come on 
two weeks’ notice; Al references. Address 
855, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence desires connection with an A-1 mill 
or jobber in metropolitan district, New 
York; acquainted with retail and whole- 
sale bakers; reference or bond; would also 
consider mill agency. Reply “‘S,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York City. 








TRAFFIC MAN WANTS POSITION AS 
traffic manager or assistant; married; age 
35; available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation; familiar with tariffs, claims, cor- 
respondence, procedure, etc; reference and 
interview can be arranged. Address 883, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires connection with reliable spring 
wheat mill; extensive acquaintance «mong 
car-lot and mixed car buyers of western 
Pennsylvania, gained through seven years 
of hard, conscientious work; correspond- 
ence solicited. Address ‘Energy,’ 866, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence selling flour in Indiana and Michi- 
gan, with good trade following among 
bakers and jobbers, is available for « new 
mill connection; in 11 years have been 
with three mills, last one six years, leav- 
ing of my own accord because dissatisfied. 
Must have mill making good flour at 4 
fair price which will give intelligent co 
operation in getting business; salary, ex 
pense and commission arrangement only 
basis which will be considered. Adress 
“Michigan Salesman,’’ care Northwester 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohiv. 


— 
— 








WANTED—RESPONSIBLE SALES- 
man to represent us in New Eng- 
land. For about 15 years we have 
been manufacturing high grade 
dairy and poultry feeds, which sell 
at moderate prices; have recently 
doubled the capacity of our plant. 
Many records have been made in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey by cows fed Syndicate Ra- 
tions. Liberal commissions to right 
party. We are members of Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants and 
the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Farmers’ Syndicate, Inc., 
41 Elm St., Cortland, N. Y. 





ELEVATORS FOR SALE 








ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


Michigan Grain, Bean and Feed Elva- 
tor for sale, fully equipped, in city of 
30,000 population; fine grinding and re- 
tail trade; will sell on easy terms @ 
will sell half interest to working p.rt- 
ner; might consider some trade. Write 
878, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


— 
— 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


— 
— 


CUSTOM FLOUR MILL FOR SAL! ON 
reasonable terms; capacity 75 bbls; I 
cated in growing community with plenty 
of wheat and cheap fuel; a splendid oF 
portunity for the right party. Addres 
Sjoberg Brothers, Badger, Minn. 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








For Sale 


Nordberg Cross Compound Corliss 
Engine, 24x52x52, with a 19-ft di- 
ameter wheel, grooved for 25 1%-in 
rope. Shop No. 19594. This engine 
was built in 1906, and- having re- 
ceived excellent care, is in splendid 
condition. 

One Nordberg Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, 28x48-inch special belt 
driven crank and fiywheel type jet 

ndenser, air pump and boiler feed 
pump $82x15-inch solid rim iron 
flywheel, with special 42x24x48-inch 
gaivanized iron tank, in angle iron 

rome, Shop No. 19596. 

he above will be sold at a sac- 
rificed price. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





R 


Electrical Equipment 
for Sale 


Western Electric Generator, type 
S 520, PO No. 3691, K.W. 150, 
I e 3, cycle 60, volts 220. 

ocker Wheeler Motor, 10 h-p, 
1 r.p.m., cycle 60, volts 220, 
phese 8, amps. 26. 

neral Electric Induction Motor, 


M 1 No. 1644, type 302 8, 10 h-p, 
f E, 3-phase, 60-cycle, volts 220, 
amps. 276. 


e Western Electric Motor, type 
5 iodel B P, 10 h-p, 1720 r.p.m., 
3- ise, 60-cycle, 220 volts. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Vertical Automatic Noncondensing 
Simple High Speed Engine, 275 
rp.m., 210 ih.p., 140 Ibs steam 
pressure, % cut-off, size 14x14, No. 
253, built by Bates Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, direct connected with 
Allis Chalmers Co. dynamo No. 
40006, volts 240, amps. 265, phase 3, 


frequency 60, r.p.m. 277. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 





FOR SALE 


Three Union Special Machine Co. 
Filled Bag Closing Machines, motor 
driven, with 8-in conveyor, 1100 
r.p.m., 220 volts, 60-cycle. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Pneumatic Flour Bag Packer and 
Weigher, No. 1130, made by Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation, Norfolk 
Downs, Mass. Address 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LEADING: INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Uy. Ge See NN, cc ss aie awhoeeetase seen ow $2,922,372 


Capital Deposited in U. S...........scccccccceee 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


Insurance on Flour 








200,000 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





F. H. PRICE & CO. 


23-25 BEAVER STREET 


NEW YORK 


Millers visiting New York are invited to call and use 


the Facilities of our office. 








Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


230 East Ohio St. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, Illinois 











Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 








CHARLES W.SExTON COMPANY 


Insurance—since 1884 


MINNEAPOLIS 








SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TR 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 





No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON 86s 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 





| THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca} 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
Stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
Socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
Mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Commercializing Discoveries in Animal 
Nutrition By SHermMan T. Epwarps 
Everyone interested in the Higher Science 
of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Epwarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











connection. 


and profit. 





ATTENTION BROKERS! 


To brokers who are in a position to render real service 
in New England territory, we offer an exceptional 


For brokers in North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida we also have a proposition of merit 


ing Kansas Hard Wheat, Missouri Soft 


[ We operate separate mills moa Se 
Wheat and Illinois Soft Wheat Flour. 


MEYER MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LULU 





NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


A Service Ideal 


Back of Northwestern service is an ideal. 


Briefly stated, it is this: Day in and day 
out, and for all time, we must win and hold 
the good will of every customer we serve. 


You would ask for nothing more than that. 


you are not already a customer here, let 
us apply our service ideal in your case in 


meeting your banking needs. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Affiliated with 


We expect you to accept nothing less. If 
: 
| 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 


COMBINED RESOURCES $104,000,000 


UL 
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Soft Winter Patent 


Mi 








Short Patent 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 


tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


Millers and Grain Dealers—pomestic 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


EXPORT 


SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
OLEVELAND, OHIO 











Ohio Soft W heat 


Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OH10 


MIXED CARS 
Sort Winren Wurat Friovun 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 











Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 
Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers Grain Dealers 
Bakers Feed Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Comstock Building 





die 


G.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


SIE RISING leLOOR 
“SELLS ITSELF” 


Open for new connections 
where not now represented 











he 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


To.epo, Onto, and Mr. Vernon, On1o 





Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








The Ansted & Burk 
Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the celebrated brands 
William Tell 
Soft Winter Wheat Patent 
Seminole 


A strong, sturdy, thirsty, 
Spring Wheat Flour 











The Emery Thierwechter 
‘ 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flour 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








i 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
: 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millerea KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on "Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 








BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All 





and Ex-Lake 
Milling 


Will in OF 


Rail 


‘Transit 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 








THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSBILLON, OHIO 


shippers ot EK LOUR Winter Wheat 





Write for Samples and Prices 


The Marion National 


Mill Co. 


MILLERS or QUALITY 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


For Domestic and Ewport 
Markets 


MARION, OHIO 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





